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Prakaaiiant jananath yair matam servanayasntam 
chitte parinatam ckedam yesatn tebhyo natnonamah 

Salutations to those who have brought to light, for the 
people, this doctrine supported by all the Systems of Philosophy, 
and in whose heart, it has found a permanent place. 



1. [Si]ddham sani 54 himanlmase caturthe 4 divase 10 a 

2. sya prirwayam kottiyato [ga]nato sthani[y]ato kulato 

3. Vairruo sfikhato Sreegrh[ri]io sambhogato vacakasyaryya 



4. [Ha jstabastisya si^yo gaiiisya Aryya MaghahastisVa !4rn.dbdhn- 
caro \acaknsya a 

4. lya I )cvasya nirvarltane fiovasya Sihaputrasya lohikakfirukasya 
danani 

t), sarvva satvanfiin hitasukha cka SarasvatT pratisthiipitii avatale 
ranganarttano 

7. me 

(I'jr tlic vjleasc refer to ihe of picture given 

afti-r the preface. ) 
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FOREWORD 


l^T. Tribhuvandas L. Shah did me the honour of a request 
^ that I might contribute a foreword to his work on the 
History of India down to about A. D. 100. The period 
chosen covers the whole of the really formative period of 
the history of Ancient India, on which, as yet, a generally 
acceptable work of any compass can not be said to have 
been produced, notwithstanding the fact that the Cambridge 
History of India, volume I, covers more or less the same 
period actually. Notwitlistanding this, it would be readily 
admitted that a comprehensive work on the period would 
certainly be quite welcome from many points of view. It 
is a laudable ambition to make an effort to supply this want. 

Dr. Shah’s work, as he explains in his preface, is 
based upon information much of which had hitherto remained 
unexploited to the extent, that it should have been, for 
producing a really satisfactory work , on the period. While 
such works as are available, give evidence of the use of 
Buddhist and Brahmanic sources of history more or less 
fully, the corresponding Jaina sources for the period have 
not been utilized to tJie extent that they might well have 
been, for the very simple reason that these works have not 
as yet become so easily accessible even to the earnest 
reader who might be quite willing to devote the time and 
labour to master his sources. Dr. Shah’s work, primarily 
therefore, seems intended to remove this defect. As he 
mentions in his explanatory introduction, he has been 
engaged during the length of a whole generation collecting 
material from jaina literature for the purpose of producing 
an Encyclopedia Jainica. The publication of a work of 
that magniiudc has proved impossible for obvious reasons. 
He has attempted this general account of the History of 
India as an alternative, thus meeting a real need. He ■ has 



put into requisition much information that has so far remained 
unutilised for the reason explained above. 

Without meaning any disrespect, or exhibiting any 
want of sympathy for this work, it might well be said that 
the work is more or less a Jaina version of Indian History 
relating to the prevalence of Jainism in India. The part 
that is now about to be published actually is the History 
of India really from the beginning of the life of Prirsvanath. 
and bringing it down to the end of the 1st. century A. D. 
Having regard to the point of view of Dr. Shah, we must 
admit that he has dnr.e the dillicult work which he has 
imposed upon himself with conscientious care and ability. 
Naturally a work Iii<c this, would show a leaning towards 
Jainism. So the work does. A iJistory ba.sed on such Jaina 
sources of jiti'ormauoti naiundiy would bring in fuller 
information upon the period when MabiivTrd ik.'urlshed, and 
the period immediately following during which the teachings 
of Mahavlra were stili uclivoy propagated. While it exploits 
the Jaina sources moro or less fui’y. it exhibits dilferences in 
certain parts naturally cnoug;h, not cufiicienLly cdtlcai of the 
sources used in the light ot collateral sources of information. 
This would be but natural, though it should have been well 
that this had been avoided as it easily could have been. 

judging from the part that wc have had the pleasure of 
looking through, wo wcdcome the puidication eis providing 
a version ot Ancient Indian History, which exhibits the 
course of that history, troni one important point of view, 
which hitherto may be regarded as liaving been perhaps 
neglected. The work before us, removes to a great extent 
that defect, and, if it is not the work that sound historical 
criticism would want, it still serves the purpiose of providing 
the material for making such a work possible. We wish 
the work all success, which is probably all, tiiat the author 
expects from out of it. 

Mylapore, Ma'-’rat. b 


tbd.j 3 . ivrisiinu&vir’ami Aiyangar. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


A. D. 

Anno Domini; In the year of our Lord; 
Christian Era 

B. C. 

Before Christ : Before the Christian Era 

B. M. 

Before Mahavira 

B. V. 

Before Vikrama 

C, W. T. 

(Cent weight) Hundred weight; 112 lbs. 

E. I. Ry. 

East Indian Railway 

F. N. 

Foot note 

Lbs. 
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M. E. 
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P. pp. 
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R. E. 

Rock-edict 

V- S. 1 
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Vikram Savant or Vikram Era 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


1. Origin 

J/early a score and a half years before the present 
volume saw the light of the day, the author had decided upon 
the compilation of the Encyclopoedia Jainica. Twenty years of 
incessant research work with the help of an able staff, elapsed 
before necessary material was gathered for this voluminous task. 
To cope with the expenses of publishing these volumes, the Jain 
publishers Limited was incorporated and registered at this time; 
but this venture failed on account of certain untoward circumstancs. 

By this time the author struck upon the idea of testing the 
vein of public opinion and inclination to the work of this type 
before hazarding upon the publication of these volumes. Favourable 
reception of his articles in certain monthly papers, encouraged 
him to a certain extent. Deep study made him inclined to think 
that the hitherto generally received theory of Ashok and Priya- 
darshin being the names of one and the same individual was 
wrongly based. Prof. Herman Jacobi's "Sacred Books of the East, 
XXII ” in which was stated " Samprati the Fabulous Prince, " 
incited him to further research; at the end of which he was con- 
vinced that Ashok and Priyadarshin w’ere names of different 
individuals, both being emperors of Magadh. Another point on 
which the author had reason to differ from the general consensus 
of opinion was the belief that Sandrecotes, the Maurya emperor 
of Magadh in 327 B, C. when Alexander the Great invaded India, 
was none other than Chandragupta Maurya; the whole ancient 
chronology is based upon this by most antiquarians. My study 
and chronological calculations led me to the contention, that 
Sandrecotes was another name of Ashok, the grandson of Chan- 
dragupta. As contribution of articles containing theories, which 
were bound to startle most students of ancient history, out of 
tiieir complacently accepted beliefs, would inevitably give rise to 
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countless criticisms and bickerings from these worthies, the author 
decided to put the fruits of his researches connectedly in a volume 
of history which would be indisputably supported by a properly 
arranged skeleton of chronolog>’. Such was the origin of this book. 

2. Advantages of reading history books 

There are people, who will always question the utility of 
bothering their heads with the dry-as-dust chronological structures 
of various ancient dynasties. In answer to their doubts, the author 
has to state, that his purpose in writing this book is to give a 
lucid account of the social, political, relegious and economic con- 
ditions, that prevailed in those times, and thus create general 
interest in them, from which solutions to many baffling problems 
of the present generation can be easily deduced. Not only every 
nation’s ancient history is one of the best guides to its attitude 
towards its latest problems, but it goes a long way towards 
relieving other nations of its difficulties as well. Mr. A. K. Maj- 
mudar in his “The Hindu History.” ( B. C. 3000 to 1000 ) 
states, " The Aryans have always been supreme in the world. ” 
Mr. Vincent Smith ” states, “ Indian suffers to-day in the esti- 
mation of the world, more through the world ignorance of the 
achievements of the heroes of the Indian history than through 
the absence or insignificance of such achievements. ” Another 
famous writer days, " The value and interest of history, depends 
largely on the degree in which the present is illuminated by the 
past. " ( Oxford History of India, Pref. XXIII ). In short, the 
value of ancient Indian culture and civilization has been fully- 
recognized by native as well as foreign writers, and the author is 
not unreasonably optimistic about the benefits that would accrue 
from a close perusal of his volumes. What can he do, except 
pitying those, who fail to recognize the value of such treasure- 
house of rich heritage ? 

3. Importance of chronology 

The last-quoted writer has also said, “ A body of history 
must be supported upon a skeleton of chronology and without 
chronology history is impossible. ” The author has treated this 
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statement as an aphorism strictly observed through out his book, 
because he has realised, that chronology is the only test of the 
truth of a particular event having occurred at a particular time. 
It helps us to decide the succession of events during a particular 
period, to fix op dates of persons who had been contemporaries of 
persons, whose dates are known and of events which might have 
happened in conjunction or connection with persons and events 
with fixed dates. The author requests the reader, who might be 
at times tored by these chronological details in the book, to 
understand their importance. These chronological calculations have 
shown the author, how the whole ancient history has been given a 
twisted form, by the single but monstrous blunder of considering 
Sandrecotes to be none else but Chandragupta. 

This is only one of the many instances where the author 
has been able to detect discrepancies in the chronology of events 
with the help of his calculations. 

4. Time-limit 

The author was at first uncertain about the time-limit of 
his book; first he had thought it proper to stop at the beginning 
of the Christian Era; but the diflerences of opinion that exist 
among experts about the founder and the beginning of Saka Era 
attracted his attention, as also the time of Kshatrapa Chastana 
the ruler of Avanti. The result was that the time limit was 
extended upto 78 A. D., and at some place upto 150 A. D.. On 
the whole, the time-limit can be said to be 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 

5. General remarks on the book 

It is probable that readers may be inclined to find the 
following faults ( may be many others ) with the writer ; — 

( 1 ) What the author had to say, could have been said more 
precisely and forcefully, had he avoided giving too many 
unnecessary details, quotations and stories. 

( 2 ) Ornate style should have been adopted in place of simple. 

( 3 ) Too much importance is given to Indian scriptures and Nature. 

(4) Religious anecdotes have been unnecessarily and profusely 
introduced. 



( 5 ) Only bright side of his own religion is presented. 

( 6 ) Instances aud episodes from scriptures of his own religion 
have been given in support of the genuineness of various 
historical events. 

( 7 ) He has solely devoted himself to criticising destructively 
opinions of other experts and other religions. 

( 8 ) Buddhism has been given specially unfair treatment. 

Only a writer can realize all the difficulties of his colleague. 
The following explanation is meant for those readers, who have 
little or no experience of writting books, because the author con- 
siders it expedient, to free the minds of his readers from prejudices, 
which would otherwise hamper the progress of true knowledge. 
He requests the readers to have patience enough, to go through 
his explanation. 

6. The purpose of writing this book 

Many books have been written both in English as well in 
Indian languages upon Ancient India. The aim of adding one 
more to this big list, is to fill up the following deficiencies gene- 
rally found in them: — ( 1 ) No book contains a connected history 
of ancient India. ( 2 ) Many of them are nothing more than 
short notes on particular persons and problems, or summories 
and generalisations deduced from some ancient books. (3) Many 
trf them are treatises on a particular section of the ancient periods. 

7. Explanation of charge No. 1 

The author is not aware of any single book of similar size 
comprising this very period. Hence the reader is likely to think 
that the book owes its size, not to solid matter but to unnecessary 
details and repetitions. In order to remove this erroneous notion, 
the author has to state, that novelty and startlingly new theories 
are writ large on every page of the book. These new 
theories require due statement, full evidence, statement of old 
and wrong theories and expositions of their hollowness, substan- 
tiated by a crowd of quotations from various ancient books, 
scriptures and inscriptions and acknowledged publications. These 



things, evidently require details nothing more, than which is con- 
tained by the book. Several quite new theories, and several old 
theories explained and restated in a new light, comprise this book. 

The following are some of the instances which will convince 
reader, that the size is quite in proportion to the materiah 
( 1 ) Hitherto, it is generally accepted by experts that Ashok and 
Priyadarshin are names of the same individual and that all the 
inscriptions in the name of Priyadarshin owe their existence to 
Ashok and are Buddhist incriptions, because Ashok was a Buddhist. 
The refutation of this theory has occupied no less than sixty 
pages. (2) The proper time and the genuineness of the Vikrama 
Era occupied fifty pages to be found out and established. (3) 
Hathigumpha inscriptions have reserved thirty-five pages for the 
proper explanation and translation of several of its lines, which 
have been hitherto wrongly construed, and for the comparison of 
several historical events with events mentioned in them. (4) About 
one hundred pages have been devoted to the dates, chronologies 
and other details about the Sakas, the Yonas, the Yavanas, the 
Pahlavas, the Scythians, the Bactrians, the Parthians and others. 
(5) Wholly new items like the following have occupied several 
pages — ( a ) Stupas, about 20 pages, ( b ) Monstrous idols, about 
10 pages, (c) Kalki king, about 10 pages, (d) Chronology and 
necessary accounts of kings and dynasties that ruled over Andhra 
about 150 pages, (e) Numerous pages have been devoted to 
fixing up the chronologies and other details of the Nands, the 
Shishunags, and the kings of Koshal and of Vatsa. It is 
obvious, that when these new theories will boil down to hard 
facts in course of time, the future historian will require about 
only a small portion of the pages, occupied by them in this book, 
which is their birth-place and nursery, requiring all the meticulous 
care for bringing them up healthily and for saving and safe- 
guarding them from outside onslaughts. 

The author admits that some advanced readers will find 
some of the explanations rather too long, but he draws their 
attention to the fact, that the book is meant for ordinary readers 
and laymen as well. 



As to unnecessary details, one man’s meat is another’s 
poison. Some readers will find particular things quite unnecessary 
and the same are sure to be dubbed essential by others. Several 
historians have devoted from about sixty to seventy-five pages 
to the description of the arrangement by Alexander the Great, at 
the time of his invation of the Punjab, of sections of his army 
at strategic points on the battle field, while others have condemned 
the same, as not worthy of more than a couple of paragraphs. 
Similarly, some of the readers of this book may think, that the 
descriptions of Vaishali, an account of seven daughters of Chetak 
Chedi-desh and details about dynasties that ruled it, narration of 
various episodes in the lives of Shrenik and his son Abhayakumar 
and many other items have unnecesssrily filled up many pages 
of this book. The readers are requested to understand and have 
symi)athy with the aims, w'ith which these accounts are 
given. For instance, accounts of the daughters of Chetak, have 
helped to fix up dates of various kings and thus fill in many 
gaps, in the chronological structure of ancient India. The dynasties 
that ruled over Chedi, find clear and connected statement for the 
first time in this book. Details about Shrenilc and Abhtyakumar 
show, how kings and ministers in ancient India worked sincerely 
and devotedly, for the welfare of their subjects, and what fact 
and farsightedness they showed, in dealing with many social, 
economic, political and religious problems of those days. The 
author has bitterly realized the common custom, of hailing respect- 
fully only trash from an established and w'ell-known writer, 
and of condemning and fault-finding with the work of a new 
author, though he may have served his readers with matter worth 
its weight in gold. The author requests his readers to go through 
the book with an unbiased mind. 

Stories, legends and quotations-large and small— have been 
introduced at times, in order to explain more clearly, a particular 
event and to supply evidence for theories. The readers will notice, 
that such stories, legends and quotations, have been accommodated 
in the foot-notes and not in the matter of the book; and so 
those readers, who are not interested in them, may omit to go 



through them while reading the book. Many people mistakenly 
think, that a history book should contain nothing more than 
matter-of-fact account of kings, dates of their births and deaths, 
and the battles they have won and lost. Hence another motive of 
introducing these stories-please rest sure-is to make the book inter- 
esting; at the same time every one of these stories and quotations 
serves the purpose of supplying some evidence to the new theories. 

8. Explanation of charge No. 2 

The author has {irefered simple style to the ornate, in order 
to make the book readable and clear for all types of readers. He 
does not believe in, ornate and profuse style heing more appeal- 
ing than simple and direct statement of things. 

9. Charge No. 3 

Nature and its unalterable laws and certain aphorisms from 
Hindu scriptures may not appeal to modern readers, educated on 
the western style- The author requests such readers, to approach 
these things with a candid mind, and not to summarily condemn 
everything, that is old and antiquated, simply because it happens 
to be old and antiquated, without submitting it to the test of 
their reason. 

10. Charges Nos. 4-5-6-7 

Some readers may be annoyed at, what would seem to them 
to be, a preponderating amount of religious matter in the book 
especially of the author’s own religion -with a view to propaganda. 
Now, no history book can even dream of having a chance of 
long life, unless it is built upon solid facts. The author is sure 
of his book having a long life lo live, because he has sacrificed 
everything at the altar of truth. 

To his mind, religion is not a collection and arrangement of 
certain rites and rituals to be rigorously abserved by its followers. 
He is in the least concerned with its outward manifestations, 
pomp and show. To him religion, as it is interpretted in its 
broader and purer sense, is the one great transformer of human soul, 
leading it to the path of truth, justice and kindness to others, 



acting as a guiding star to oor duties towards ourselves and 
towards others. He feels it like a judge, who does not stick to the 
letter of law but who always tries to interpret the spirit behind 
it. Religion is ubiquitously present, in all the spheres of life and 
is, as has been already said, the most helpful and true guide, to 
all our riddles of life. Which of the readers will object to reli* 
gion having predominence in my book, if by religion, I mean 
our director in all the branches of life ? 

At present, four religions command the following of most 
people in the world. They are : — Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Islam. During the lime with which th's hook is concerned, 
two of them — Christianity and Islam —did not exist; while Bviddhisra 
came into being, during the 6 ih century B. C. i. e. nearly three 
centuries and a half, after the beginning of the time ch.osen for this 
book. At this stage, it is necessary to state that Jainism, which has 
very few followers at present, was the most prevalent religion 
in those times. Its origin is as old as, pephaps older than, 
Hinduism. Hence, during the period with which this book is 
concerned, two religions, namely, Jainism and fUnduism were 
pravalent, throughout all the thousand years; while, Buddhism 
came into being nearly 350 years after 900 B. C. Of these three, 
Jainism had the greatest number of followers, a.s it prohibited 
killing animals for sacrifices, a rito preached hy Hinduism; 
Buddhism has most of its tenets quite similar to jainism, which 
perhaps is its fountain heaci. 

This book contains the accounts of sixteen independent 
kingdoms, during these thousand years, i. e. the timc-limil of this 
book, can be said in a way, to be sixteen thousand years. The 
kings, who ruled these sixteen kingdoms throughout these thousand 
years, were all followers of Jainism, except the Shungs who 
ruled for nearly a century and a quarter and followed Hinduism, 
and Ashok the great Buddhist emperor wlio ruled for about 
forty years. No wonder, Jainism enjoys .greatest prominence fcona 
cover to cover of this book, not because the author is a missionary 
of Jainism, but because Jainism was simply followed, throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 



Some acute readers may still further argue that they have 
no objection to the predominance of Jainism in the book; but 
why should the author show its good points only and omit its 
bad ones ? Why, — had Jainism nothing but goodness and whole* 
Bomeness in it, should it dwindle into insignificance as it is at 
present ? For one thing, Jainism has declined, not through any short 
coming or undesirable element in it, but through the degradation 
of its preachers and followers. At the same time, the author 
invites all adverse criticisms on Jainism, from those who ardently 
desire to plunge themselves heart and soul in doing so, but 
requests them to substantiate their charges by solid pieces of 
evidence. 

Wherever possible, the author has quoted undisputed autho- 
rities like inscriptions, coins and scriptural books in support of 
his theories, and has avoided lebelling anything as true, which 
is not backed by them. 

In reference to coins, the author takes this opportunity to 
point out the blunder, of ascribing many of them to the Shaiva 
sect. At the time when these coins came into existence, this 
sect was conspicuous by its absence. 

Though doctrines and principles remain unchanged, through 
all times and climes, yet the manner and extent of their obser- 
vance is different, at all times and in all climes. For instance, 
the one unalterable law to be observed by all historians is strict 
adherence to truth and no quarters to falsehood. The author 
firmly asserts, that he has not budged an inch from this principle 
but what to him are solid facts, may be mere chimen to others. 
In fact, as every page of the book bristles up with novel theories, 
many readers may not improbably feel the book, to be something 
like a series of castles in the air. All the author has to say in 
connection with this is, that the truth or otherwise of his theories 
will be proved in course of time, as more researches are made, 
and as more material is dug out of the mines of antiquity. He 
is convinced that his theories will stand the severest test 
and scrutiny. 

Many a time, the author had to perform the painful duty 
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of, not only differing from the conclusions and contentions of 
well-known writers, but of disproving them, in order to prove 
his own theories. He has not done this, in order to degrade or 
lower any of them, in the eyes of the public, but to destroy 
falsehood and establish truth in its place. 

The author never cherished the intention of treating Jaina 
literature partially at the cost of others. Most of the books quoted 
in this book are Government records, or are from the pen of 
well-known European as well as Indian writers, who have nothing 
to do with partiality, towards any religion whatsoever. In reference 
to quotations from old books, written during the period with 
which this book is concerned, the author has to state that these 
books were either Buddhist, or Vedic or Jaina. Of these, most 
Buddhist books are almost all translated into modern languages 
and published. Several Vedic books have also found their way 
in.to print. Unfortunately for Jainism, Jaina monks and those in 
charge of Jaina libraries and collection of books, deliberately held 
back all these books from publicity. The result was obvious. 
Buddhist and Vedic books being well-known and read by most 
of the scholars, many events, inscriptions, and coins were ascribed 
to them, as all were totally ignorant of Jaina books, costly stuffed 
and left rotting in the pegion holes of dark balls. The whole ancient 
history of India was given a twisted form, simply because none 
knew anything, about the evidence contained by Jaina books. 
It has been the most constant endeavour of the author for nearly 
a couple of decades, to bring to light the evidence contained in 
this hidden treasure, and the result is that he has, to his honest 
belief, succeeded to a certain extent, in truly interpretting the 
relics of ancient India. Being almost a pioneer in the field, he has 
determined not to be deterred by adverse criticisms, and not to be 
thwarted in his aim of seeking truth — the whole truth, and nothing 
but truth — by the opposition, that is likely to he hurled at him, 
by those, whose conclusions may have been challenged. At the same 
time, he has taken care not to dub as authority, any trash of Jaina 
literature, but to quote from only such books which have earned 
the esteem of learned people. Why should any one object to 
truth being found out from Jaina books ? Truth from whatever 
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source must behuiled by a true student of history. All historians 
have to give some credence to ancient legends, folklore and 
mythological bocks, and then try to further support them with 
authority of coins and inscriptions. 

Most young men of to-day have somehow or other settled 
down to the belief that mythological books contain not an iota of 
truth, being full of imaginary stories, meant for the diversion of 
the young as well as the old. One reason of this belief is, that 
the style of these mythological writers fails to appeal to modern 
young men. The author requests them to look into these ancient 
books with a searching eye, and he promises them rich fruits 
from their investigations. 

1 1 . Charge No. 8 

The gravest charge likely to be directed towards the author 
is, that he has given specially unfair treatment to Buddhism. If 
the amhor simply asserts that he had no such intention, none 
will believe him. The fact is, that most experts in the field of 
ancient history have ascribed most of the inscriptions, coins, and 
other relics of antiquity to Buddhism, while in real’ty they 
belong to Jainism. They have done so, due to two reasons} — 
(a) Buddhist books have acquired the greatest publicity; while, 
on the contrary, Jaina books have never seen the light of the 
day, due to the perverse n'icntaiity of those, who were in posse- 
ssion of them, (b) Jainism and Buddhism are very similar to 
each other, there being minute differences only, between their 
tenets; and hence the relic of one can be easily mistaken for 
that of the other, unless the writer is armed with full knowledge 
of both of them. Now, this was not possible as Jaina books were 
not published. Hence everything that could not be ascribed to 
Hinduism, was ascribed to Buddhism, it being the only other 
known formidable rival in the field. The author has already 
stated, that he has made a deep study of ancient Jaina books, 
which have shed a ficiod of new light on many intricate problems 
of antiquity, and which have convinced him, of its wide-spread 
prevalence in ancient India and also, of most of the inscriptions 
and coins belonging to it. 
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In support of his contentions, the author takes this opportunity 
to quote the following well-known writers. It is stated on page 
7011-3 of “The Hindu History,” “No Buddhist period in ancient 
history. Some scholars have made much of Buddhism in India. 
They think that at one time (say from B. C. 242 to 500 A. D.) 
Buddhism had eclipsed Hinduism; that a great majority of the 
people had embraced Buddhism, and that almost everything was 
Buddhistic in style etc. It does not appear that there is much 
truth in it. Buddhism was no doubt prevalent in East India. In 
other parts of India it was rather sporadic- The large province 
of Assam was entirely free of Buddhism. The provinces about 
Hardwar, Kanouj, Allahabad, Benares had little Buddhism. Carnal, 
Jaipur, Panchal etc. furnish no proof as to the prevalence of 
Buddhism there. Even in Magadha and Bengal, Hinduism flourished 
side by side with Buddhism. The monks were regular Buddhists, 
but the lay-men were mostly Puddhist-Hindus, i. e. men who 
followed some Buddhist doctrines on the Hindu bases, having castes, 
and Hindu manners; this is why they could be won to Hinduism 
easily. There are some native Christkins in South India who still 
follow the caste system and some other ancestral Hindu manners 
etc. The Buddhist pilgrims of Ceydon and China of the fourth 
century A. D. did not notice Buddhism flourish in India. The 
Editor of the Historians' History of the World is right in observing, 
that owing to its abstractness and rivalry of the Hindus, Buddhism 
was a failure in India; in modified form, it has. however, prevailed 
in other parts of India.” On page 55 of '* The Oxford History of 
India,” it is stated: — “It may well be doubted, if Buddhism can 
be correctly described, as having been the prevailing religion in 
India, as a whole at any time. The phrase ‘ Buddhist Period" 
to be found in many books, is false and misleading. Neither a 
Buddhist nor a Jaina period existed. Neither heresy ever superseded 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Mahavira, as has been mentioned, had 
about 14000 disciples when he died; a mere drop in the ocean 
of India’s millions.” 

Most Indian kings during the time-limit of this book w'ere 
Jains. They governed their subjects according to its tenets, and 
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thus the people were very prosperous and happy, during those 
times. At present, most people are prejudiced against Jainism and 
thoughtlessly condemn it as a religion conductive to cowardice, 
on account of its doctrine of non-violence, the sense and spirit 
of which is understood by few. Even at present, Jainism does not 
recognise any difference between castes, communities or colours. 
Its aim is universal brotherhood and it recognises and preaches 
equality, not only among men and men, but among all the animate 
beings of the world. Its true follower possesses a soul magnani- 
mous enough to forgive any outrage, not on account of weakness 
and powerlessness to oppose, but with a view, to bringing about 
the regeneration of the opposite party, by appealing to it through 
bis own sufferings. The author is a staunch adherent of Jainism 
in the sense explained above. 

Special remarks about the book 

The author has divided these remarks into two parts: — (A) 
those pertaining to that portion of the book, which does not 
consist of the matter proper, and (B) those pertaining to the 
matter. He has taken particular care to facilitate the reader’s way 
in the perusal of the book. 

(A) In the first place, the book is not divided into sections 
and chapters with a view to chronology, but with a view to 
preserve the continuity of description and narration. A particular 
dynasty is treated in a particular chapter and so on. At the 
beginning of every chapter, a synopsis of the contents is given, 
and every paragraph has a heading, suggestive of the matter 
contained in it. A detailed index is given at the end of the book, 
so that the reader can make, without much trouble and inconve- 
nience, an exhaustive study of any particular problem, event or 
person in the book. 

Every chapter is headed by a picture containing all the main 
items described in the chapter. The book is divided into volumes 
and volumes are divided into parts. On the reverse side of every 
page denoting a new part, a summary of the contents of the part 
is ^iven. 
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The author here draws reader's attention to two pictures; 
one on the outer cover of t’ne 'nook, and the other on the first 
page on arr paper inside the rover. The fotrner is a reprint cA 
the oldest found-picture of ]<u!p:i-Vriksha. and the latter is the 
oldest picture oi Sarayvati, the Go-.Mess or learning. Instead of 
making the picture of Sarasvnli l>i-cc>!ov>red or tri-coloured — the 
general and popular style — the author has got it printed in gold- 
coloured ink. 

The book contains a number of maps. All of them are 
original The author however thanks those, from whose books and 
publications he has borrowed models, or taken some hints, with 
which he has prepared his own maps. Maps are given three or 
four at the same place, in order to save the trouble of the readers. 
Facsimiles of kings, ruling over particular territories at particular 
times, have been, wherever possible, introduced. In the case of 
foreign kings, only those have been admitted, who became domiciled 
Indians after their invasions, fie has given no place to imaginary 
likenesses of any kings. 

The author considers bibliograp’ny, in thr. light, of rather an 
ovei-eslimation of a writer? eytent of knowledge. He has satisfied 
himself with enumerating those boo.’.cr., froni which he has actually 
quoted p-assages or to which references are made in tin: book. 

(B) Four hundred pictures, outlines and reprints of maps, 
facsimiles of kings and coins, and oilier things .ire introduced in 
the book. A word about maps is necessary here. Their short 
description is as under: — (1) The rnaji showing India divided 
into twenty-five and a half countries. {2} The map showing India 
divided into cigiity kingdoms in I’tic seventh century. (3-4-5) The 
region about Vidisha, the capital of Avanti, about which are 
situated many stupas, and (6 to 15) Maps showing the territorial 
extents of various king.s. 

The following items deserve special notice from readers: 

(1) Ivclati-on between Nature’s laws and activitie.s of men.( 1st chap.). 

(2) A general description of the conditions prevailing daring the 
6th century B. C. (2nd chap.) (3) Maps and accounts of the 
eighty kingdoms existing in India during the 6th century B. C. 



(3fd chap.) (4) Full details about the kings and dynasties, with 
chronologies, which ruled sixteen major kingdoms that existed in 
India during the time-limit ot the book, (chapters 4 to 7 of the 
First Part, and all the six chapters of the Second Part). (5) 
Chronologies of all dynasties are given at the end of the book 
for easy reference. 

Sometimes, two separate dates are assigned to the same 
event in different parts of the books. For instance, the dates of 
the destruction of Champanagari has been stated to be 524 and 
525 B. C. on different pages. The date of the marriage of the 
daughter of Udayan of Vasta with Maud T, has been stated to 
have been 480 and 484 B. C. respectively. These differences 
are due to the difficulties that one has to undergo while calculat- 
ing Christian year for a j'ear of any Indian era. Secondly, months 
of the Hindu calender ended on the full-moon day in those 
times. The author however appeals to the sympathy of the 
readers, for these short-comings. 

The author sincerely thanks those persons who have been 
helpful to him in one way or the other. He specially thanks 
Prof K. H, Kamdar M A; Professor of history at the Baroda 
College for going through the vernacular manuscript of the book, 
and also the following:— 

(1) Diwan Bahadur K. S. Krishnaswatni Aiyanger M. A. Ph. D. 
( Hon.), retired University Professor, Madras; and Joint Editor of 
the well-known periodical the Indian Antiquity, who has very 
kindly written out the forward to this volume. 

(2) The authors, institutions and governments, whose publi- 
cations have been consulted, cited and quoted. 

(3) The translator Mr. R. J. Desai M. A., into English from 
the original work in vernacular. 

(4) Mr. H. K. Kavi M. A., who has kindly prepared the Index 

(5) And last but not the least, those persons whose names 
have not been mentioned in the above owing to lack of memory, 
but anyhow have lent their quota and who have helped him in 
bringing out this volume to light. 


Tribhuvandas L. Shah 




Pictures in the Book 


In the following description the first line of numbers shows the 
serial numbers of the pictures themselves, and the second 
line indicates the page in the book on which they are given. 

Cover — The picture represents Kalpa-druma, Kalpataru or Kalpa- 
Vrksa. Most of us have heard about, and dreamt of tlus 
alluring and all-giving tree, and yet few have any idea 
about its size or shape or auy other details. This picture 
has been printed from a plate which is two-thousand 
years old. ( Place from where obtained : — A. S. R. 1. 
1873-74 Bundelkhand, Malva). 

Title page — The Goddess of Learning (Sarasvati), popularly 
seen in pictures every where with a peacock or a swan 
as her vehicle. The picture given here is two-thousand 
years old. Only the trunk was found; the upper part has 
been added to it after thorough study of the pictures of 
Gods and Goddesses of those times. Had there been no 
caption at its foot, it would have remained unintelligible. 
The caption is translated as follows: — “ Success in the 
year 54 (?) in the fourth month of winter, on the tenth 
day, on the lunar day ( specified ) as above, one ( statue 
of ) Sarasvati, the gift of Smith Gova, son of Siha (made) 
at the instance of the preacher ( Vachak ) Aryya-Deva, 
the Sraddhacharo of the Gani Aryya Meghhasti, the pupil 
of the preacher Aryya Hasta-Hastin, from the Kottiyagana, 
the Sthaniya Kula, the Vaira Sakha, and the Sri-grha 
Sairibhoga... 

[ Notes — Looking to the place from which it is found, 
it is concluded to have been erected during the Kushan rule. 
The mode of expressing the time of the donation also 
supports our conclusion (for this, videVol. iv ). If so, the 
figure 54 denotes the Kushan Era, and it will be about 
the 14th year af Kanishka II’s reign i. e. A. D. 157]. 
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(A) Some details about pictures 


Pkiure Page 
No. No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

13 


1 Ancient India ( Details further on, in the list of 
Decorative Pictures) on pp, 33. 

11 At the beginning of Chap. II desc. on pp. 33. 

43 At the beginning of Chap. Ill desc. on pp. 33. 

44 Map No. I. ( See the details about maps on pp. 30 ) 

53 Map No. II. ( See the details about maps on pp. 30 ) 

67 At the beginning of Chap. IV. { List of Decorative 
Pictures ) on pp. 33. 

73 Prasenjit of Kosal is seen expressing his devotion 
and delight at the place where Mahavir attained 
the Kaivalya stage. He has gone there on a pilgri- 
mage and is shown to be driving the chariot himself 
in a chariot-procession. ( Bh. Plate XIII ). 

75 In celebration of the event stated in. No. 7 above, 
Prasenjit has got a pillar erected. A part of it is 
shown here, ( Bh. Plate XIII ). 

75 A part of the Pillar erected by king Ajatsatru when 
he visited the place on a pilgrimage. (Bh. Plate XVI) 

79 Portrait-head of king Prasenjit of Koaal. ( Bh. 
Plate No. XIII ). 

98 King Ambhi-(Sainbhuti) clad in the military uniform 
of foreigners; once an independent king of a part 
of Gandhar, he proved a traitor to his country by 
being a accomplice of Alexander the Great who, 
when the battle was over, disgraced him cruely 
but deservedly. ( C. 1. B. Plate III ). 

98 Alexander the Great ( O. H. I. ). 

99 Selukas Nekator, the chief general of Alexander, 
and the founder of. Selusid dynasty in Syria. He 
bad given his daughter in marriage to Asoka in 



Pkturt 

No. 


14 

15 

16 
17 


18 


19 

20 

21 
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Page 

No. 

304 B. C. and had sent Magasthenes as his repre* 
sentative at the Court of Patliputra. ( C. H. I. } 

100 Asoka ( Bh. Plate XXX) 

100 Demetrius, the Bactrian emperor, the first foreign 
invader to settle in India. ( C. H. I ). 

101 Part I, Chap. I (Decorative Pictures) on pp. 33. 

103 ( Country of Kosambi ) Lion Capital Pillar of 
Sarnath ( see description in no. 26 picture ); unique 
example of symmetrical sculpture in the world. 
Centre of a Buddhist University at present (Near 
Allhabad ), as the pillar is believed to be connected 
with Buddhism. But the signs of Horse, Elephant, 
Lion, Boll, Dharma Chakra and others prove that 
it was connected with Jainism. If so proved, it will 
open a new highroad in ancient history. The height 
of the ‘ sculptured part is 6 ft 10 J in. Total height 
of the pillar being 62 ft. ( Details in the account 
of Priyadarsin ). 

119 Nandangadh Stupa; believed to be connected with 
Buddhism, and has been erected by Asoka. It is 
a creation of Priyadarsin, who is quite a different 
individual from Asoka. Priyadarsin was a Jain, and 
to show his devotion to it, he has got a lion placed 
at the top of the pillar. The pillar is 39 ft. 7^ in. 
in height. ( Details in the account of Priyadariin ). 

146 Part I Chap. VI (Decorative Pictures). 

149 An image of Parsvanath, found from the excavations 
of Bennatat, the capital of Dhankatak, or BennS- 
katak. (Details in the account' of Kharvel of Kalihg). 

149 Another image found out from the same excavations 
showing the meditative posture of Jaina monks. 
(Details in the account of Kharvel). 
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Picture 

No. 

22 

23 


24 

25 

26 


27 

28 

29-30 


Page 

No. 

159 The dome of a pillar found from the same excava* 
tions; (Details in the account of Kharvel) 

171 Images in the temple of Jagannathpuri in Orissa. 
( Bhi. Plate XXII ). These images are proved by 
me to be belonging to other religion than the one 
to which they are commonly believed to be belonging 
( Details in the account of Kharvel ). 

178 External appearance of the dome of the Saflchi 
Stupa, situated in Avanti. Its height is 54 ft. 
( Details in the account of Priyadarsin ) 

181 Map of Central India. ( See details about Maps ). 

182 Safichi Stupa. The height of the sculptured part of 
Sarnath Pillar (No. 17) is 6 ft. 10^ in; (the Stupa 
itself being upwards of two hundred feet in height ) 
while that of Safici is 21 ft. 3 in. They are given 
here for the sake of comparison. This will make it 
clear that these pillars of antiquity are connected 
with Avanti, but are erected at different places due 
to certain reasons. ( Details in the account of 
Priyadarsin and -of Chandragupta Maurya) (A. R. 
S. I. 1873-74 Bundelkhand— Malva ). 

182 Map of Vidisa ( See details about maps ). 

185 Map of Bhilsa (See details about maps). 

185 On pillar No. I, there is the Krauncha bird, and 
on the second is an Alligator. Both of them are 
found from the neighbourhood of Sailchl (For their 
situations see map. No. 5 ). It is possible that 
they are connected with Jainism just as the S&hchl 
pillar and the region of Avanti are. The pillar 
with the Krauncha bird is found intact, and its 
height is 17 ft. 11 in. The pillar with the Alligator 
is found in a broken condition and so its height 
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Picture Page 
No. No. 

has not been found out. (Place from where obtained 
A. R. S. I. 1873-74 Bundelkband, Malva) 

31 The same Kalpa-tree which is given on the cover. 

189 No. 32 : The top-part of Sanchi Stupa, No. 33 
a portion of the top-part of Bharhut Stupa; No. 34 
a portion of the top-part of Mathura Stupa ( much 
of it is in a broken condition ); ( See No. 35 also); 

These three pictures are placed side by side here, 
in order that the reader may compare them and 
see the similarity in design and model. 

All the scholars have agreed that the stupa No. 34 
is connected with Jainism. They however, tell us 
that Nos. 32-33 belong to Buddhism, though all 
the three are quite similar in design and sculpture. 
Why this difference 'i Again, these two pillars can 
be definitely shown to have been connected with 
Jainism in many ways. ( Details in the account of 
Priyadarsin ) 

35 This picture represents a stone-tablet used for the 

purposes of performing religious ceremonies. It is 
called Xyagapata, and has been found from the 
excavations of a hill named KahkalitilS, near 
Mathura. Its size is 2 ft. 3 in., and all the finery 
and minute sculpture on it, could not be shown in 
the picture. Its des^n, however, is quite similar to 
that of Nos. 32, 33 and 34. The inscription given 
on it can be interpretted as follows : — “ Adoration 
to the Arhats, by Sivayasa or wife of the dancer 
Faguyusa, a tablet of homage ( 5.yaga-pata ) was 
caused to be made for the worship of the Arhats** 
( M. A. PI XII. ) 

225 Part 11 Beginning of Chap. I. (Decorative pictures) 


32 ^ 

33 C 

34 ) 


36 
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Picture 

No. 

37 

3» 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 

47 to 
51 

52 to 
55 


Picture 

No. 

4 


Page 

No. 

232 Picture showing the test of his sons conducted by 
Prasenjit of Sisunaga dynasty. 

232 Picture showing another test by the same king. 

249 Part II Chap. II (beginning); (Decorative pictures.) 

253 Ardrakumar at home; his child has wound up spun 
cotton-thread twelve times round his feet. Ardrakumar 
has made a certain decision upon this. 

275 Part II. Beginning of Chap. Ill (Decorative pictures.) 

276 Portrait-head of Ajatsatru. 

279 Ajjltsatru got a large pillar erected on the place 
where Mahavir attained the Kaivalya stage. He is 
seen here devotedly saluting His foot-prints. ( Bh. 
Stupa. Plate XVI). 

302 Part II Chap. IV ( Vide that Part for details ) 

323 Part II Chap. V ( Vide that Part for details ) 

342 Part II Chap. VI ( Vide that part for details ) 

^^ 350 } ^ details ) 

^^ 355 } ^^P® ^ details ) 


(B) Details about maps 

Page Map 

No. No. 

44 1 Map of India with boundaries of every pro- 

vince. The names' of the 253- provinces into 
which ancient India was divided; marks 
given on the spots around which they were 
situated in those times. 
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Piptun Pp£e 
No. No, 

5 53 


No. 

2 Political map of India during 7 th century 
A. D. (640 A. D. ), when Hu-en-Tsing 
\asited India, which was then divided into 
eighty provinces. Political divisions of India 
at present are given in the map, and the 
numbers representing the eighty provinces 
are placed to show the location of these 
provinces. 


55 181 


28 185 


27 112 


3 Map of central India, designed for the pur- 
pose of showing the relations among Chedi, 
Kausambi ( Vasta ) and Avanti. Important 
places of antiquarian interest like Bharhut, 
Rupnath, Bhilsa, Besnagar etc. are given 
there, in order to show their distances from 
Ujjaini. 

5 Map of the region about Bhilsa. Places where 
stupas are situated are specially indicated. 
The region of about 5 miles is crowned with 
stupas like that of Satadhar, Soneri, Safichi, 
Bhilsa, and Andher etc. It is a hilly region. 

4 Map of Vidisa. Besnagar is indicated by a 
circle, and shows the place of the old city. 
The remaining part of the city was situated 
between the rivers Bes and Betva. On the 
third side, three rivers flow to-gether, and 
hence the place is named TrivenT-Safigam 
( Triple confluence ). The fourth side only ie 
open for communication, and that too, is 
well-protected with hills. In short, the city 
was placed in a spot of unique natural 
Iwauty. Places of historic interest are marked 
and the following is the explanation about them. 



( A ) and ( G ) From each of these places a gigantic statae 
of a woman has been unearthed. (B) The Kalpa-tree was found 
out, the picture of which is given on the cover as well as in No. 
31, ( C ) No. 29, the Krauncha pillar. ( D ) No. 30, the Alligator 
pillar and other places are also marked; but we are not concerned 
with them here. 


Picture Page 
No. No. 

45 


46 

47 


48 


Map 

No. 

6 Map of the 16 kingdoms into which India 
was divided in the 7th century B. C. The 
names of the kings ruling over every one of 
them are also given in the respective provinces. 

7 Map of India divided into its modern provinces 
given for comparison with those in the 
map above. 

8 Extent of the kingdom of Magadh at the 
end of the rule of ferenik or BimbisRr. The 
extents of other kingdoms are also given 
for comparison. It becomes obvious from 
the map that Southern India was quite 
uncivilized. 

9 Extent of the kingdom of Magadh at the 
end of the reign of Kunik or Ajatsatru. 
Southren India was uncivilized even then. 


49 10 Extent of the Magadha Empire at the end 

of the reign of Udyasva, The map shows 
that Aryan civilization, had not only pene- 
trated Southern India by this time, but also 
into Ceylon. All this region had come under 
the banner of Magadh. The Lichchhavi and 
Samvriji Ksatriya clans and their off-shoots 
emigrated to South India at this time. First 
they acted as governors of Magadh. As 
time went on, they flouted the authority of 
Magadh, and became independent. 
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Picture Page Map 

No. No. No. 

50 11 Extent of the Magadha Empire at the end 

of the reign of Anuruddha and Mund. 

51 12 Extent of the kingdom of Nand I. Except 

the Northern Punjab and Kasmir, the whole 
of India was under his sway. 

52 13 Extent of the Magadha Empire during the 

reign of Nand II. 

53 14 Extent of the Magadha Empire during the 

rule of the six succeeding Nands. 

54 15 Extent of the kingdom of Nand IX. Even 

the Northern Punjab and Kasmir have 
come under his sway; but a large portion 
of Southern India has become the indepen- 
dent kingdom of Kharvel of Kalihg; while 
in the western portion of Southern India a 
new kingdom is rising forward ( Andhra ) 
established by the rulers of Satvahana 
dynasty — an offshoot of the Nanda dynasty. 


(C) Details about the decorative pictures given 
at the beginning of every chapter 

Every picture given at the beginning of every chapter, is 
designed to present in brief the synopsis of the whole chapter. 
The art of painting is as old as humanity itself. Man learned to 
express himself in pictures, even before he learnt either to speak 
distinctly or to write. As music preceded poetry, so did painting 
preceded the art of writing. At present it has become universal. 



Part I 

Chapter I— Ancient India. In one corner the Dravidiana 
and other uncivilized people are seen worshipping the idols. The 
Sryans are seen rushing from the west. The rule of the doctrine 
of non-violence prevails throughout India, as preached by 
Mahavir, the soul of India. Ships are seen indicating that sea- 
voyages were undertaken in Ancient India for trade purposes. 

Chapter li — The thriving condition of Ancient India is 
depicted here. Damsels are seen standing on beautifully carved 
terraces and balconies, casting their glances at the warriors 
below, who are riding over elephants or horses or in chariots. 
Rows of trees are seen on both the sides of the roads. 

Chapter III— A Chinese traveller is seen looking at India 
divided into two parts:-(l) Northern India, commanded by the 
snowy peaks of the Hymala 5 'as and strewn with large and wide 
rivers on the banks of which the Aryans made their home; (2) 
the Southern India; hilly and inhabitted by uncivilized people. 

Chapter IV— The scene of ruin, misery and anarchy 
ptevaling in India at the time of the death of Buddha. Persian 
hordes are seen taking atvay the wealth of India through deep 
mountainous valleys; an Indian king ( Vidurath ) is seen solly 
occupied with killing his relatives, as if not caring for anything else. 

Chapter V— IJdayan of Vatsa is seen eloping with Vasavdattii. 
Queen Padmilvati is seen riding an elephant. Queen Mrgitvati rules 
a kingdom. The fair sex plays an important part in this chapter. 

Chapter VI — This picture indicates that anarchy and 
misrule are at an end. Commerce, religion and other peaceful 
ways of life are making progress. Ships of Bennfitat are seen 
afar. On this side are seen people offering their homage to the 
palanquin of the god. 

Chapter VII — The world is changing. Peace follows war 
and w'ar follows peace. The cycle goes on for ever. The god of 
mischief invades the city of peace and plays havoc there. 
Udayin of Sindh and his queen are absorbed in meditation, 
while Dharini is undergoing the pangs of the dilivery of a son. 



Part II 

Chapter [ — Srenik-kumar is in exile. Passing through rivers, 
and forests and undergoing many troubles, he proceeds forwards 
making his mark wherever he gees. He assumes the title of the 
king on his return. His son Abhaykumiir, taunted by his play- 
mates, arrives at Rajgrhi in search of his father, and shows his 
mettle by getting the ring out of the well. 

Chapter II— Sronik never failed to learn a new thing from 

even the humblest person. Putting aside the pride natural to a 

king, he sits at the feet of his preceptor to gain knowledge. 

Kunik imprisons his father for getting his kingdom. His mother 

reminds him of the love and kindness of his father. Kunik 

repents and runs with a hatchet to break the irons that bound 

✓ 

the feet of his father. One of the guilds, the creation of Srenik, 
is illustrated here. 

Chapter iU—King Ajatsatru i.s engaged in a battle. The 
elephant Sachenak falls into the pit of fire to save his master. 
The pi'lar, indicating Iho victory of Kunik is seen. 

Chapter IV — Now cost, m is il'Uitratcd here. Ksairiya kings 
have begun to marry Sudra girls. The kings in question belong 
to the f^isunCiga dynasty. 

Chapter V — Nand IX was a powerful king, and had poli- 
ticians like Chauikya at his court. Chanakya conducted a large 
school at that time. Pnnini wrote his books at this time. All these 
are engaged in a political game. The king is wliispered wrong 
things against certain persons. Sakdal incurs his own death in 
order to save his family. Factories for manufacturing arms for a 
rebellion are rumoured to be in full swing. 

Chapter VI — The Aryans, who had hitherto not made the 
region beyond the Viudhyu ranges, the place of their residence, 
are seen going upto Ceylon. Prince Anhruddha conquers Ceylon. 
UdayaSva has started on a religions pilgrimage in order to expiate 
his sins. Nand IX, victim of political games, goes away leaving a 
prosperous kingdom. 



The names 


A. G. C. 

A. C. 1. \ 
C. A. I. i 
A. H. L 
A. S. 

A. S. I. 

A. S. R. I. 

A. S. S. I. 

B. I. 

B. Bh. ) 
Bh. B. V. I 
Bh. { 

Bh. s. r 

Bh. S. I. 


Bh. P. R. 

B. T. 

C. A. R. 
C. H. I. 
C. I. 

C. I. B. 

D. A. G. 

E. H. I. 
E. I. 

H. B. 

H. H. 


I. A. 

I. C. 

1. C. I. 


of the books, that are consulted 
cited and quoted 
(A) 

Ancient Geography of India — Cunningham 
Coins of Ancient India (Cunningham) 
Ancient Coins of India 
Ancient History of India by Bhandarker 
Antiquities of Sindh by Henry Cousens 
( Govt, of India 1929 ) 

Archeological Survey of India 
Archeological Survey Report of India 
Archeological Survey Report of Southern India 
Buddhist India by Prof R, Davis 
Translation of Dharteshvar Bahubali Vyti 
1st edition 

The Bharhut Slupa by Sir Cunningham 

Short History of India by Prof. Balkrishna 
M. A., Kangarh Gurukul, Lahore 1914 
Bbaratno Prachin Kajvarnsa Vol. I & II by 
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I Chapter Introductory’’ 

II Chapter Detailed description of the conditions of 

the limes 

III Chapter Geography of Ancient India 

IV Chapter Short account of sixteen ruling kingdoms 

(1) Kamboj-Gandhar 

(2) Pauchal 

(3) Kosal 

(4) Kasi 

V Chapter Short-account ( contd.) 

( 5 ) Vat^a DeBa 
(0) Sruvasn 
(7) Vai^li 

( 8 ) Magadh 

(9) Bang 

(10) Anga, Maha-kosal or Kusa-sthal 
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(14) Avanti 

VII Chapter Short account ( contd ) 
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Chapter I 

Introductory 

S^^nopsis — Time analysis — The Aryans and the Non- Aryans, 
and the difference bctxveen their civilizations — Natural .affinities — 
Their influence on the country and the life of men-Definite 
reasons for the longevity of life — Activities during leisure-Study 
of S’ruti and Smdi —Scientific researches— Periodical divisions 
with due consideration of different opinions. The relation between 
Natjure and the appearance and disappearance of great men. 
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Chapter 


Majority of books, that have been hitherto published on 
Indian History, deal with the modern times. Rare are the books 
dealing with ancient times; rarer still are those 
Purpose that throw light on the dark cavities of the 
times before Christ. Many might be the 
reasons for such a state of things. The present writer can 
forward two reasons: — comparative absence of material, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in obtaining it In spite of such 
handicaps, it is the humble intention of the author to explore the 
vast field of antiquity, to collect as much evidence as possible, 
and to make, with unsparing efforts, researches, upon which, he 
can build final conclusions. In order that the reader may have 
no difficulty in understanding the truth, and may not be led 
astray by misapprehensions, the writer has made an endeavour 
to present the facts, not in a discontinued manner, hut in a proper 
chronological order, including the geneology of the kings that ruled 
in ancient India. Thus the reader, when presented with historical 
facts, will be amply enlightened about the purely historical, social, 
political, religious, economic, and all other conditions of India that 
was two thousand years ago. Many are the media through which, 
detailed knowledge about the above-mentioned conditions prevailing 
in modern India, can be obtained. The writer hopes that the 
reader, after making comparative study of both the ages, will, 
according to his own ability, find out the reasons for the changes- 
good or bad-that have evolved during so many centuries. He will 
have two pictures before his mind’s eye; he will compare and contrast 
them; he will perceive many tilings worthy of being borrowed from 
the old picture that will make the modern-picture less ugly than it 
is at present; and thus he will chalk out the path for the upward 
march of modern India. Finally, the writer earnestly desires that 
this volume may help the reader in contributing his quota towards 

the regeneration of his mother-land and may make him concious 
of the position that he occupies in it. 

(Most of the historians begin with fourth century B. C., 
because from that time onward, historical materials beg in to 
asrame a clearer and a more evidential form.jrhe author considers 
it more to the point to trace the connection between the civilization 
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that pKvailed among the Aryans of the olden times, and the 
civilization that is in fall swing to-day. Hence, he thinks it 
proper to begin at the begi nnin g—with the 
Tim# limit *15?? when most authoritative religio^^ 
books like Smti and Smrti were composed, 
an<^when the Vedic religion, one of the chief religions ^of the 
Aryan people, came into existence^^ jn , or Bth or 9 th 

century B. C. It took him long to decide where to end; whether 
at the beginning of the Vikrama Era — which is mostly used by 
the people of India (i. e. 57 B. C. ); or at the beginning of the 
Christian Era, which is widely adopted by the modern educated 
Indians ( i. e. 1 A. D. ); or at the beginning of the Saka Era, 
which is widely used in one part of India (78 A. D.). If the first 
option is selected, only unconnected remarks can be scattered over 
the 13S years that intervene between the first option and the third 
option ( i. e. 57 B. C. to 78 A. D.). While the third option not only 
covers these years, but the writer gets the opportunity of staling his 
thoughts to other workers in the field of history, specially because 
these thoughts differ from many stereotyped beliefs that have 
hitherto been taken for granted, and also because these historians 
might be stimulated to throw new light on them; hence the 
decision to end at 78 A. D. In short, these volumes cover the 
period of one thousand years lying between 9th B. C. and 
78 A. D. or even upto 100 A. D. 

As India contains one-fifth of the .total population of the 
existing world, it would not be inappropriate to classify it as an 
independent continent. Geographers have taken 
Preliminaries it as a part of Asia because of the proportionate 
smallness of its area. In_ ancient times it 
constituted a part of a continent named Ja mbud wipa. In spite of 
this, however, it is many a time, in descriptions, referred to as a 
continent, with its own specific name-Bharatakhand. On several 
occasions it is spoken of as Bharatavarsa or Bharatavarsa, a.s 
that was the name of a great portion of it at one time* 

(1) The authoritative historical material is obtained from this time 

QwnwBXda. Dae to this reason, the line between bistotic and pre-hlstoric 
periods should be drawn here. 
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This India— ‘Bharatavarsa — is divided into two parts by 
the great Vindhyachala mountain that stretches from east to 
west, and that is situated almost in the middle of it. The northern 
division is known as North India; the southern division as 
South India.® The southern division is also known as South 
Indian Peninsula, as it is surrounded by sea on three 
sides. Similarly, even the whole of India can be described as a 
peninsula. Though these two divisions constitute one indivisible 
whole, they widely differ from each other from the view-point 
of their civilizations. The people inhabiting the northern division 
were known as Arayans ar they were highly civilized; the people 
in the southern division, being comparatively uncivilized, were 
known as Non- Aryans.® As a matter of fact, the whole of India 
is commonly called Aryavarta, and its people Aryans.* 

The foreigners may then be given the name of Non-Aryans, 
their countries being called Non-Aryan countries. 

The countries which are at present known as Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Asian Turkey, and- Persia, were in those times 
included in Aryavarta; and the people inhabiting those countries 
were called Aryans. The region lying to the west of these countries 
belonged to what was formerly known as Sakadwipa; and its 
people were called Non-Aryans.'’ But at the time when this 
history begins, Aryavarta, as already explained above, included 
a vaster area than the modern India does within its boundaries; 
hence the people of that region even, were known as Aryans." 

(2) Some call it Dakshinapatha. Looking lo the etymological sense 
of the word, “ Apatha ” means way to ” and“ Dakshina ” means “ South". 
Hence the word moans “ way to south (India)*' and not “South India." 

( 3 ) This name can be given from the view-point of the different 
divisions of India; for further information, read f. n. 4. 

( 4 ) This appellation is used to distinguish the ancient Indian civilization 
from other civilizations. ( Compare this with the use of words like Yavana 
and Yona ). 

(5) For further information about this continent refer to the later 
volumes. 

(c) The reader will at once nnderstand that the birth-places of the 
authors of i^rntis and Srr?.is were in Aryavarta; more details are given later 
OUi in the other volume. 



I The law of nature and its relation to Aryan civilization 5 

The civilization of a people is inseparably united with the 
religious customs, rites and rituals, the social ties and fashions, 
the manner and habit of life, and many other 

and it*'''re*iation*'to prevailing at a particular time. All the 

Aryan civilization religious factions that we see in India to-day, 
have begun only in modern times. In ancient 
times only four religions existed : the Vedic religion, Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. Even among these four, Buddhism 
came into being in the 6th century B. C., and Christianity in 
the 1st century B. C. At the time when this history begins 
(9th century B. C.) only Jainism and the Vedic religion existed. 

According to Aryan scriptures, some eternal elements, which 
are generated by Nature, control the Universe. One of these 
elements is Time. Time is eternal and endless. In Vedas, which 
are the greatest book of the Aryan scriptures, Time is divided 
into four main parts; (1) Satyayuga — the Golden age, (2) 
Tretayuga — the Silver age, (3) Dwaparayuga— the Copper age and 
(4) Kaliyuga— the Iron age. These ages come and go at regular 
intervals. The first age is the longest, the second less long 
than the first, the third stilt less than the second, and the fourth 
is the shortest of all. In Jainism the Time is characterised as 
eternal and endless, but is differently divided. First it is divided 
into two equal parts; the first part is known as Utsarpiiii,^ 
and the second as Avasarpini.'^ Each part is again 
divided into six divisions, and each division is known as 
an Ara,'-’ In the Utasarpini part of Time, as the name 
itself indicates the meaning, everything, as time passes on, 
progresses, steadily first towards the higher and then towards 
the highest level. In Utsarpini again, the first Ara of division is 

( 7 ) Ud-up and Sarpa-to move, to appear; that period of time in 
which all the things rise gradually and steadily to a higher level of their . , 
own species* 

(8) Ava-down and Sarpa-to move, to appear; growing downwards i 
steadily and progressively. 

(9) Ara really means a '‘spoke in a wheel." As the wheel rolls round, - 
they move up and down. The wheel of time rolls regularly round, {^nd these 
divUioos begin and end very regularly* 
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■|^ shortest, and the last is the longest. In Avasarpitii, the first 
^ra is the longest, and the last the shortest. The increase and 
sdecrease in happiness, wealth, health, duration of life, sorrow, 
^temptation, illusion, unhappiness, misery and in all the things of 
^the world, synchronize with the increase and decrease in the 
|duration of these Aras. 

^ As fixed in Aryan scriptures, these yugas-Aeons,-and Araa 
t^ivere the chief divisions of the endless Time. But these still have 
j their sub-divisions. Each sub-division is known as Udaya in 
sjainism. These are all so well-arranged that time goes on its 
;way unhindered. But when one yuga or Ara, is to end and the 
'Other is to begin, things begin to move more quickly than ever, 
vand even the ordinary people become conscious of a vast change 
^that is to take place. We call this interval the crisis. According 
'^to the Vedic religion, at the time of such a crisis, a great man 
is born; according to Jainism a great Soul, a Tirthankara is 
born^®. 

All things in the universe are thus controlled by an established 
and unhindered Law of Nature. The age with which this volume 
deals was one of the innumberable Udayas; and according to the 
Vedic belief, authors of Srutis, who were then considered great 
men, were born at this time; according to Jainism the twenty- 
third of the twenty-four Tirthankaras was born. The second 
crisis that occured in the 6th century B. C. was of no less 
magnitude than the one that occurred in the 8th centnry B. C. 
At this time was born Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of the 
Jains; at this time was born Buddha, the founder of Buddhism; at 
this time was born the great emperor Bimbisara of Magadha, of 
the ^isunaga dynasty. A third great crisis took place at the 
end of the first century B. C., when Jesus Christ was born. At 
that time the crisis was on a lower pitch in Aryavarta. Consequently 

(10) Sri Krsna in Gua has said to Arjuna that He takes birth in every 
yuga for the protection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked, and 
for the re-establishment of religion. 

Paritt^ya sadhunam vinafaya cba duskrtam I 

Dharmasainsthapanaya sambbavami ynge yuge I 
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no great man was born; but there ruled then a valorous 
king, not a whit inferior to Bimbisara of Magadha. The Aryan 
people have perpetuated his name by adopting the Era started 
by him. By this time the reader might have realized that the 
appearance of great men depends upon certain Laws of eternal 
Time; that the scriptural belief with regard to this, is, if not 
wholly, at least substantially, true. 

During the 8th century B. C. and onwards, there was 
Kaliyuga according to the Vedic religion, and the fourth Ara of 
Avasarpini according to Jainism, which says that 
How Nature the fifth Ara began after three years and eight - 
favoured men in and-half months after the absolution-Nirvana- 
those times ? of the last and the twenty-fourth Tirthahkara-' 
Mahavlra. ( 527 B. C, October ). The time 
between the eighth century B. C. and the last quarter of the 
sixth century B. C. is included in the fourth Ara. 

As stated above, during Utsarpini, the fertility of the soil 
and the wealth of the people go on increasing to the highest 
point. In Avasarpini, just the reverse happens. As the eighth century 
B. C. is included in Avasarpini, the fertility of the soil, and the 
resources of the earth, were gradually deteriorating. But things 
had not moved to such a crisis when men may have to hanker 
after and devote all their time and energy in earning a livelihood. 
( Detailed description of the conditions of these times is given 
in the next chapter ). Of the three things'^ that have become part 
and parcel of the nature of men and their means of maintenance, 
one was non-existent at that time, and the second and the third 
were only in embryo. Rain-fall was plentiful; there was no lack 

(11) Wealth, Land & Womao, are the (principal) origins of (all) strifes 
(in the world). 

These three are at the root of all the quarrels of the world. The 
ancients have wisely arranged them in order of their priority and importance. 

(a) Wealth : It is necessary to satisfy one's personal, but snperiiooas, 
needs. As one becomes mote and more engrossed in worldly things, an 
Insatiable desire for wealth burns in his heart for ever. He leaves no stone 
aaturned to obtain money. As a result, falsehood, wicked actions, loss of 
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of corn and fruits; forests were in abundance; rivers were swollen 
with water for all the months of the year. Famine was unknown. 
People enjoyed life; and they were sturdy, tall, and perfectly 
healthy. As they were extraordinarily healthy and happy, they lived 

health and reckless rivalry have surrounded the world on all sides* One never 
knows when such a state of things will cease to be. 

(B) Land : Kings fight for two reasons; (1) they want to secure absolute 
sovereignty for themselves; they would have no objection to allowing the 
sub-oidinate kings to manage the internal administration of their provinces 
in their own way. (The system which prevailed when a number of kingdoms 
were federally bound togetherl. (2) the victorious kings may exterminate 
the whole family of the conquered king, and thus may himself become the 
king of the land* 

(C) Woman : From times immemorial men have fought for beautiful 
women 

All quarrels of men have their origin in any.cf these three or a 
combination of them. Woman is the oldest evil; land followed later on 
and last came wealth. 

During the fourth ArH, people had not to worry in the least about 
their maintenance. Wealth was totally powerless to cteaie quarrels. Land 
did play a part, but the kings fought with each other just in order to 
establish their absolute soversiguly as stafed above. They had no idea 
whatsoever of exterminating the whole family of the defeated kings and 
becoming themselves the rulers of conquered teiritorier.. History says that, 
that idea took its birth after the end of the fourth Arfi. The quorrels for 
women are as old as Time; they began w'ith the creation of woiuen. When 
the incentives of snatching pieces of land from one arrothex for the sake 
of being absolute sovereigns, and of amassing incalculable riches, are absent 
there remains the third and powerful incentive to quarrels e. g. woman. 

The reader will now understand that the quarrels about women are as 
old as Creation; the quarrels for land and wealth came into being only 
after the fourth ArS was over, (after 523 B.C.). The quarrels about land 
assume a definite form after the invasions of the foreigners like Alexander 
the Great in 327 B. C* The quarrels about earning wealth began with the 
hoardings of Mahananda; but the oppression of human beings in order to 
possess wealth for wealth's sake began right with Agnimitta of the Susga 
dynasty. For these reason;:, prominence is given to the names of these two 
kings at the beginning of the Kaliyoga* 

Some details about wealth might not be out of place here. We shall 
take yrealtb in the sense of metallic money. When people began to be 
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a longer life; their bodies were symmetrical and proportionately 
large. Their brains were clear, their thinking power high, their 
memory almost infallible; so that they could remember everything 
easily. Thus when Nature’s bounty is plentiful, men have not 
to worry about their bellies. As time went on, the memory of 
the people began to falter; unlike their forefathers they could not 
retain for a long time, what they had heard. Hence some 
exceptionally gifted persons composed Srutis and Smrtis for 
these people of inferior talent. We can not help conjecturing that 
there must not have existed any script before the composition of 
these holy books. This period may reasonably be called the 
time of the appearance of the authors of Srutis and Smrtis.^® 

attracted and allured by wealth, different metals were given different values* 
People had gold in abundance, and they had no need to use it for their 
maintenance. Gold was used for ornaments and decorations only* When it 
was needed for business purposes, gold-dust was used in bigger transactions* 
while in smaller ones coins were used. Other metals lay calmly in the womb 
of earth. This will help to explain why people of ancient times were not 
much acquainted with metals as the people of the present times are* 

If this is to explain the beginning of use of wealth, it becomes obvious 

that the ancients did not much use metals; their weapons were made of some 
other materials. The greater the use of metals, the faster are we approaching 
modernity. 

When the significance of the facts and conclusions stated here, is fully 
understood, those students of history who are grappling with the puzzling 

problem, whether civilization flowed from the East to th6 West or from 

the West to the East, will see a path through the maze of difficulties. 

At times, when it becomes difficult to logically connect the sequence 
of events, it would be better to assume, that the then prevailing Udayas 
exerted their influence more powerfully on those times, than to take for 
granted that the God of Time had lost his power. At present the Udayas 
are short due to Avasarpiiij, and consequently have less influence; in ancient 
times they were long due to Utsarpini, and their influence lasted for a 
longer time. These conclusions are logical. One cannot however fix into 
water-tight compartments the duration and the influence of the Udayas as 
shorter and less powerful than their predecessors, or longer and more 
powerful than their followers, in Avasarpipi and Utsarpi’M respectively. 

(12) See the paragraph on ‘Script and the art of writing' in the 
next chapter. 
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When Nature thus showered her bounty plentifully over the 
people, no one would care to write histories or collect historical 
materials. They needed not our artificial eras, 
Were people yet they lived more happily. Every one waa 

*” miterate?** energy in his own way. 

Thus the two foundation-stones of the edifice of 

history, the art of writing and the fixing of dates, were conspicuous 
by their absence in those times. Things and events were not 
ananged into their chronological and historical sequence. Here it 
would be necessary to utter a word of caution: one should be 
far from believing that there was nothing like knowledge and 
learning among those people. Free from the pangs of unemploy- 
ment, they wholly devoted themselves to making their social 
life better and richer, to thinking about Nature and her wonders. 
The modern scientific inventions, which profess to bring about 
a millenium upon the world, and which make people stand lost 
in amazement by their novelties, were then the order of the day, 
only with different terminology and different uses. Of course it is 
impossible to pat forth conclusive and authoritative evidence to 
put the above statement beyond cavils of doubt, yet stray 
instances and events from those times, the veracity of which is 
proved, very strongly lead to the above conclusion. 

Having thus stated briefly the conditions of the times with 
which this book deals, we shall proceed further with our narration. 


(U). Most of these events are described in these Tolomesi 



Chapter II 

A detailed description of the conditions of the times. 

Synopsis — The mtUital positions of men and wotnen-The 
place of the people in the administration of the country — The 
hing, his councillors and ministers, or the body representing them — . 
A short description of the various public departments — Nature 
of crimes, means of their suppression, jails and tiieir regulations — 
Village reformation and reconstruction, village councils and their 
activities — Rivers, streams, and forests — The construction of the 
city, the wall around it, the cleanliness and the sculpture of the 
roads, mansions ami house-lanes, streets, marhet-places, places 
for rest and recreation — Vehicles and animals used in business 
transactions on land — What natural advantages were there for 
oversea trade, and which of them were utilized Iry the people ? — 
The type of education and educational facilities — Police and 
military departments, ditTcrent divisions of the army arid their 
positions — Rules and customs about slaves and servants — Caste 
distinctions, matrimonial, religious and social problems arising 
from them — The hierarchical order of the subdivisions of these 
castes which are the origin of the modern social economic, and 
religious evils — Marriage and the proper age for it — Physical 
fitness of the people and the consequent longevity of life — 
Religious tolerance — Relations between and duties of husbartd and 
wife — Excise depart meni and the expenditure of administration — 
Types of wealth and the methods of exchange — Language, script, 
and the art of writing — Adoption of the Era to fix the dates— 
Messengers and the foreign ambassadors — Costume of the people — 
Ceremonies at the time of death and the cremation of the dead 
body — General description. 
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When one wants to compare two things, one ought to have 
full knowledge about these two things. If we want to compare 
the modern times with the ancient times, we 
• Comparision will have to study the ancient times. The subject 
is slightly touched in the first chapter; but that 
is not enough for a sound comparison. Moreover, it is not possible 
to obtain positive evidence about the time with which we have 
to deal; if we get a piece of evidence here and there, it cannot 
be arranged into a neat logical order. There is no way but to 
be content with what broken facts we have about the sixth century 
B. C.; consequently w’e will have to conjecture that the 8th. 
century B. C. was superior to the sixth century B. C. in ail the 
branches of life. 

The woman was considered not only not inferior to man, 
but, in certain matters, quite superior, liers was the last word 
in the mnnagement of house.hold matters ;\nd 
Honourable treat- social aflairs - things in which she could naturally 
ment o( the fair sex exercise superior judgment. The male sex 
dominated in economic considerations, business 
transactions, and wide and complicated subjects like politics. There 
was no unalterable law about the domination of sexes in all 
questions. Though the maxim that “ Gods are. favourable where 
women are worsiiippcd was duly understood and faithfully 
observed, yet women never interferred unnecessarily in men’s 
sphere of activities, because they understood and remembered 
what type of work was assigned to them by Nature and by birth. 
The woman unre.'Jcrvcdly accepted man as her superior, and did 
not entertain the modern idea of the equality of sexes. They 
considered it a privilege to be useful to men whenever they could. 
They did not move in the society like full - blown ballons, just 
because they were learned, rich, born of a high family, or accomp- 
lished in any other way. They dutifully and unhesitatingly performed 
the noble part of being agreeable mates to their husbanils.'”' They 
acknowledged the superiority of men in their capacity to worlr 

(1) See and think about the coni'ersalion between Trilala and SidJhartha, 
the parents of Mabavira, on life, in Kalpasutra, a reliRious book of the Jains. 

(2) Compare with ibis the ideas of modern women. 
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for the benefit of the coantry, and never intruded upon them j 
their own judgements and opinions, however right and laudable 
they might be considering them to be. On the other hand, they . ; 
encouraged men to do such noble works, and rendered them , 
whatever help was demanded of them. Both men and women 

were independent in their own spheres, and paid due attention 
to the self-respect of one another. 

There is no evidence to prove that women had any legal 
rights of heirship to the family property. On festival occasions, 
presents, proper to the occasions, were given to them; and they 
became absolute owners of such property, and could utilize it 
whenever they liked, in their own spiritual well - being chiefly. 

Kings were not mad after amassing great fortunes and increasing 
their territory.* They thought it honourbale to protect and preserve 

the land which they inherited from their fore- 

; ■ 

Klngg. councillors fathers. Consequently, federal system of govern* \ 
and the formation ment was in full swing everywhere.* There were ; 
of cabinets no emperors; there were independent kings 
ruling contentedly their own territories, large ; 
or small. The king, whose family was the most ancient, valorous, ' 
noblest and engrossed in the beneficial task of public good, was ; 
selected as a leader by the other kings.® Such a king had no® ! 
power to interfere in the internal administration of the territories 
of the kings under his leadership; but when events occurred which 
concerned all of them at a time, all these kings readily rallied ; 
together under the banner of their leader, because they fully 
understood the significance of the maxim that “ An army without 
a leader is like a flock of sheep without a shepherd. 

(3) See f. n. No. 11, Chapter one. 

(4) Refer to the monthly “ Paifttattva” pp. 2 , for further information 
on Federal System of Government. 

(5) Mah&vira'a father Siddfa&rths was one such king; see Kslpesutra. 

(6) Chetaka, king of Vaiteli, was a leader-king of this kind; he was 
considered the crowning jewel among Licbchhavi kshatriyas. Similarly Buddha's 
father Siddhartha was the head of the Sftkya family. 

(7) This was the peculiarity of this system. Buddha religious books 

also contain references to this system. Compare with this the meetings of 
king's cabinet. 

2 
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These small kings were really speaking landlords; but they 
were called kings.®. Such a king was neither the absolute nor 
the des[)otic sovereign of his province. The province was divided 
into several units either on the basis of income or on the basis 
of area. Over each such unit, a Nagarikajana - a representative 
citizen - was appointed.® On necessary occasions a meeting of 
these Nngarikajinas was summoned, and administrative policy 
was moulded according to the decisions of these meetings. These 
Nagarikajanas, on account of the nature of their work, were also 
given the name of - Mantries - ministers.^”. Their opinions were 
respected in revenue, civil, and criminal courts Of course, 
there certainly were regular officers and offices with necessary 
staffs'®. But the author’s intention is to drive home the idea 
that the ruler and the ruled were not separate entities, the one 
ordering and the other obeying, but that they were like links of 
the same chain, none inferior to the other. They wholeheartedly 
cooperated with each other keeping in mind the wellbeing of all. 

There were jails always ojjen for persons who were sentenced 
by civil and criminal courts. At the time of royal festival occasions, 
these prisoners were remembered and released.'*. 

Jails Crimes were few and far between. Even at the 

beginning of the fourth century B. C., not to talk 
of the sixth, the percentage of crimes was as low as I'S per cent, 

(8) See f. u. No. 5 above. 

(9) See the parai?raph on viJlage-coun;;iIs and their discussions for the 
names given to the Niigarikajanas of such units. 

(10) ^reuika had five hundred ministers; these ministers are to be taken 
to mean these Nagarikajanas. In modern official terminology, they may bo 
given the name of Municipal Corporators. 

(11) DandanSyakas and Kotavahs were officers of this kind- 

(12) See f. n. No. 11. It cannot be a=iserted definitely whether there 
was an element of election system at this time among the people, though 
it is proved that there was an election system in religious matters. ( Like 
Buddha Councils). 

(13) Prisoners were released chiefly on three occasions: — coronation 
ceremony, the birth of the heir-apparent, or a great victory over the enemy. 
( See Kalpasutra '• about the occasion of Mahavlra's birth; and the rock 
inscriptions of Emperor Priyadariin. 
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according to Magesthenes, the Greek ambassador. We can 
easily imagine the rarity of such heinous crimes as abduction 
and murder, though they were not wholly non - existent; Jain 
books at times refer to capital punishment;^^. Buddha and Chinese 
books and narratives yield evidence of punishments like cutting 
some parts or limbs of the bodies^®. We shall have to admit 
that the nature of crimes and the ways to punish them were 
different from those in modem times. 

The modern municipalities, district councils, and county 
councils, did exist at those times under different nomenclature. 

Their existence is proved by the titles and 
Rural administration official designations which were at that time 
and village-councils given to the officers appointed for such purposes^®. 

It also seems probable that petty quarrels 
between individuals, merchants and others, and even at times big 
quarrels might have generally been hushed up or settled by these 
councils.^’. The author has yet not found any reference which 
might lead him to believe that big quarrels, robberies and other 
differences of opinions were settled by a hand-to-hand fight. 

Famine was not known even by its name till the end of the 
fourth Ara, ( 523 B. C. ),’®, as rainfall was satisfactory year after 
year. People had never to undergo the hardships of famine, 
though they might possibly have heard something about it, 

(14) References to people being punished to death by “ Suli ” — ( The 
victim is made to rest his navel on a conic iron pillar with a sharp point, 
and then the pillar is made to turn round and round very fast; in no time 
it pierces the whole body through the uavel and emerges at the back; and 
the victim is off ) — are abundant. References to people being punished to 
death by the rope method are tare- 

(15) It is found in some books that the labourers employed in building 
the famous Chinese Wall were thus punished. This was built when Emperor 
Priyadar<in ruled over India. ( Vide the account of his life. ) 

(16) See f. n. 9 above and the matter connected with it; for details vide 
the account of Cbaudragupta where extracts from Aithatestra are quoted. 

(17) Vide further pages of this volume and f. u. "Buddhistic India ” p. 16. 
connected with it* 

(18) Vide Chapter I, “How Nature favoured men in those tiroee'N 
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generation after generation, frona their forefathers, just to give 
them a very vague and hazy notion about it. Rainfall being 
abundant, rivers and streams flowed throughout 
Forests, rivers, the year. Green foliage cooled the eye for mules 
streams etc. and miles. Cattle were almost overfed. The 
forests were so dense that not a single ray of 
the sun could penetrate them at any time of the day. When caravans 
had to cross such forests, they were guided by land-pilots,^* who were 
intimately acquainted with all the paths. Rivers were so deep 
that people had to cross them in boats,*® specially when they 
had to cross large rivers.*^. Through the demarkation-margins 
between one held and another, water flowed constantly thus making 
each held appear like an island. The farmers erected small huts 
in their own helds and lived there. These huts, situated near 
one another, gave the onlooker the idea of a small village. 

Large cities had strongly built walls around them. Generally 
wood was chiefly used in such fortifications for two reasons « 
(1) there was an abundance of wood due to 
Citiss, fortlilcatlons, the existence of dense forests, (2) these forests 
buildings etc. had again to be cut through, on account of the 
increase in population, due to the influence of 
the ail - powerful god Time. ( p. 7 ). At regular distances in the 
city wall there were gates, between which there were numerous 
turrets and spires. The number of these turrets and gates depended 
on the area of the city**. 

The houses and buildings in the city were chiefly built of 
wood. This does not mean that neither bricks nor lime nof 
stones were used at that time. They were there,*® but they wetu 
not as much used as they are to-day. Bricks, lime, and stones 

(19) C. H. I. p. 207. 

(20) The merchants and caravans crossed rivers by of h ft st i * 

(21) It is stated in Jaina books that Mah&vira had to cross the river 
Grsoges in a boat. ( Kalpasutra Com. There must not have existed large 
bridges in those times). 

(22) The description oE P&Uliputraby Magesthenes supports the contention. 

(23) See Sir John Marshall’s description of the ruins of the city of 
Mobanjftdero. 
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were used in greater proportion in palaces, public buildings, 
mansions of millionaries, temples, and such other places. Cleanli- 
ness was the order of the day in all the houses.®* There were 
no sky-crapers. People were satisfied with one floor buildings,®* 
be they the buildings of an ordinary citizen, be they the palaces 
or temples. Two reasons might be advanced for this: — (i) Life 
at that time was simple; there was God’s plenty in the world; 
people had no need of building big houses to store up things for 
emergencies; for, emergencies there were almost none; ( ii ) Men 
were at least twice as tall as they are now,**® and consequently ' 
required taller houses; as a result, two floors of those times were 
as high as four floors of our time®’. 

Four main roads, emerging from the four main gates of the 
fott-wall, met in the centre of the city. At many a place in the 
city, two, three, four or more roads met,®* 

Roads, Ways, thus facilitating the communication among the 
Streets, Lanes, people. Generally for each vocation, a particular 
Resting places etc. part of the city was reserved, the centres being 
the places where the representatives of different 
vocations could meet and exchange commodities. This statement 
should not lead any reader to believe that there were water-tight 
compartments for all vocations. Roads were generally straight, 
broad, and there were regular rows of trees on both the sides. 

(24) Sae the ruins of Mohanj&dero. 

(25) See the structure of the ruins of Mobanjftdero, the construction 
of the pillar named Bh&rhuta-stapa (by Ai&tfatf and Prasenjita); the 
descriptions of the processions of the bridegrooms in the cities as given in 
the Kalpasutra; yield ample information about the houses and mansions; at 
least they prove that houses and temples had floors above the ground floor* 

(26) Mah&vira» the last Tirthankara^ of the Jainas, was 10 ft. and 6 in« 

in height. — /J'-*.- ■ A. ^ ^ ' , 

(27) Can we not get from this* some idea about the antiquity of Mohan, 
iadero ? Archeological experts are of the opinion that the remnants of the 
city indicate its civilization and culture to be that of 7000 or 8000 B. C» 
The author, after much research work, has come to the conclusion that the 
city toppled to its ultimate ruin about 535 B. C. consequently, its civilizatfoo 
cannot be older than that of 2000 B. C. 

(28) See Kalpasutra commentaries, pp. 59., for the desciiptioni 
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Side-streets and narrow streets were few and far between. Some 
streets had only one outlet; some others stretched upto the city 
wall, and consequently, had no other opening. Such streets, if 
they were large, were called “ Padas ”, their sub-divisions being 
given the name of “ Up-padas These Padas ” and “ Up- 
padas ” derived their names from either the richest, or the bravest, 
or in any other way, the most distinguished personage residing 
in them.®**. 

There was no rule to the effect that the son should step 
into the shoes of his father as far as vocations or means of 
livelihood were concerned. The guild system came into existence 
in the time of king Bimhisara. Every one adopted his calling for 
life, according to his own inclinations. As a result, one Pada 
presented a scene of wide and varied activities, representing various 
professions, though they can stand no comparison with the business 
world of to-day, with its break-neck competition, where one has 
no time to *' stand and stare.”®^ This was due to a profusion of 
natural resources, and the simple life of the people. 

There were numerous parks, gardens, bowers, travellers' rest- 
houses, recreation grounds, everywhere throughout the city. 

Main roads were generally well-built. Very long roads connected 
great business centres.®® Tree.s were planted on both the sides 
of such roads to provide shade for the travellers, caravans, and 

' (29) Due to this reason, the names of “ Padas ” and “Up-pidas’' in one 
city were sometimes the same as those in other ones. (For example, in both 
RfijagThf and VaiSiili, we have “Nanda’s Pads”, and ‘‘ Up~Nanda’s Pada>” 
In modern ‘Ahmed&bad and P&tan, we have lanes, “ Pad&s ", and Streets 
bearing the same name« 

'J (30) See Kalpasutra commentaries, pp. 86; ‘‘Nanda's Pada" and " Up. 
^anda*s Pada " are mentioned there- 
; (31) C. H. I. P. 207:— 

Other more favourable crafts were ivory-working, weaving, confectionary, 
jewellery and work in precious metals, bow and arrow making, pottery and 
garland- makinp'* and head-dressing. Despised callings were connected with 
slaying of animals, and work on their bodies, eg. hunters, trappers, fishermen, 
butchers, tanners and others; e. g. snake-charming, acting, dancing etc." 

(32) Roads stretched from Pataliputra to Takja^ilfi, from Kfi^i to 
and from Avanti to BfaFgukachha. (The modern Broach). 
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beasts carrying loads who had to pass on them again and again. 
Stone pillars were erected on the way to indicate distance. Resting- 
places, wells and snch other facilities were not wanting. 

Bullocks were the staple means for bearing heavy loads. Not 
many references are found indicating a similar use of camels and. 

mules. It is possible that the mule may be the 
Animals used in bear- result of one of the modern scientific experiments 
Ing heavy loads to breed hybrids;^® and the camels might have 
been used only in deserts®^, it may be due to 
this reason that the general descriptions of travels of those times 
do not contain any reference to these animals. Adventurous 
merchants spared no pains in travelling uplo the far ends of the 
country, and on account of their capacity for business organization, 
became owners of incredible wealth. 

Horses are not found to be the carriers of heavy mercantile 
loads; but it seems that horses and bullocks were made to run 
for races. These races were not s[)3Culatioii-ridden as they are 
now. They were a means of recreation and pastime, giving the 
owners of these animals a sort of self-satisfaction that their animals 
were the best. 

Adventurous merchants travelled through all the wide world, 
for trade purposes.** Ships, big and small, were used for such 

( 33 ) The author is of opinion that the mule is a modern product. 
Experiments to create new species of fruits and flowers are very frequently 
made in Botany. Similarly in Zoology, experiments might have been made 
to bring about a new species of animals- 

(34) Deserts must have been few in those times; camels are always 
found in abundance in sandy regions. 

The Jesaimrr Desert in Mflirwar, har, according to my belief, come into 
existence about 535 B. C. This may be true because camels are not much 
mentioned in books containing descriptions of trade in ancient India. 

( 35 ) Merchants of those times have been found to have travelled from 
Java and Sumatra in the East to .Arabia and onwards in the West — we do 
not know how far due to changes in the names of places and countrieSy~ 
bat we can be certain about the people of the countries in the far West 
trading with the people of Sikadwlpa and with the Aryan and the Non- 
Aryan people. .In the time of Sreuika, the prince of Ardtadesbai Ardrakumftn 
fay name, had come to India, allured by the description of the wealth and 
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voyi^es. Evidently, the craft of ship-building and ^maritime 
activities must have flourished very much in those times. They 
must have specially flourished on two coast lines: 
Marine activities (1) That portion of the coast line which begins 
and sea-voyage with the opening of the river NarmadS and 

lor business and ends with port of Goa; this portion was called 

commerce the northern division of the Aparanta country 
in those times. (2) The southern end of the 
west coast, which is now called Malabar coast, and in those times 
was called Carel coast. The natives of these coasts must have 
acquired a sound knowledge of Geography and Astronomy from 
their constant touch with the sea; but wealth and encouragement 
were chiefly given to them by inland merchant-millionaires. These 
merchants, who carried business on a very vast scale, came chiefly 
from North India, because South India was studded with dense 
forests and the people were comparatively uncivilized. Both the 
eastern and western coasts of South India were full of civilized 
people who had come to stay there from North India. The 
people dwelling in the interior of the South Indian Peninsula had 

graadear of India given to him by an Indian merchant. Ardcadesba means 
moiern Arabia and the area stretching upon Aden. The Greeks and the 
, Egyptian?! having heard of the flourishing trade of India from Indian merchants 
,,wbo bad gone there for commercial purposes, were very anxious to come 
to India for business connections. All the iofoimation proves at least one 
thing:— “The prevalence of long sea--voyages in those itimes. “ Bhirat K& 
Samkshipta Itih&sa,” p. 211 — “ The great historian Pliny says that an 
incredible amount of wealth constantly flowed from Rome towards India." 
, This means that the balance of trade was highly in favour of India. Agaitii 
“India earned at least 4 million pounds every year from Rome. The trade of 
Rome suffered such a shock that a law was passed boycotting the import of 
Indian goods in Rome." From this it becomes evident that boycott is a 
y time— old weapon in political and economic struggles. 

/ ' There 5s ample evidence to prove that Bhrgukachha or what Ptolemy 
calls Bregenza, {the modern Broach), Soparaka, (the modern Sopftrg or 
N&l&sopar&), Gokarnapuri, (the modern Go&), and, and Lak^mipori, (we do 
not know whether any modern port represents this great ancient port, hst 
it must have bsen situated between Go» and Sop&r6), were very famona 
ports of ancient India. 
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no opportunities of coming into contact with these civilized people 
because of the two natural gigantic barriers in both the directions 
e. g. the two ranges of the Sahyandri Mountains, Eastern Ghat 
and Western Ghat. To the people of North India, the South 
Indian Peninsula was of no particular economic importance. The 
furthest southern end of these mountain ranges was inhabited 
by civilized people, but was not worth much attention from the 
business point of view. 

Large and deep rivers were crossed with the help of boats**. 

Primary education was imparted in the village schools,®^ as 
it is done to-day. There were sepatate colleges and institutes for 
different branches of study®®. When primary 
Education, UniversI- education and higher education were so care- 

Schools Etc. attended to, it is reasonable to conjecture 

that secondary education was not neglected. 
We have to admit that not many references are found of institutes, 
imparting secondary education. Sons of rich men were specially 
trained, — by what to us would seem a very peculiar system of 
education,— for acquiring sound common sense and a perfect social 
behaviour, by courtesans®®. The reader has here to understand 
that the courtesan of ancient India was totally different from the 
courtesan of to-day; and the accounts of the lives of persons 
trained under them, afford ample evidence for the above statement. 
We have no right to be prejudiced against the character of such 
women simply because they were given the appellation of courtesans. 

There were many ‘‘ Gurukulas ” or residential schools. Such 

(36) Mahavfra, the last Tirthaukara of the Jainr, bad once crossed the 
river Ganges in a boat. 

(37) See Kalpasutra commentaries pp. 74, where Mahaytra has been 
described as going to school. 

(38) The Universities of Nalanda and Taksajila. 

(39) Valkalchiri, the brother of Prasannachandra, king of Pratisthanpura, 
was given social training in this manner. (See B. B. V. pp. 122). SthuH- 
bhadiaji, the son of ^akadala, who ^vas the prime minister of the ninth Nanda 
king, was also trained in this manner. This Sthulibhadra was the Guru of 
Bhadrabahuswami, who was the preceptor of the Emperor Chandragupta. (See 
B, B. V. pp. 68). For further information, see in this book the passage quoted 
from Arthashastra, (pp. 182) in the account of the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta. 

3 
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%% The Police department 

institates most have filled the place of the secondary schools of 
to-day. Students in such boarding schools had naturally two 
advantages over the boys going to the non-residential high schools 
of to-dayt — (1) upto the time they studied in such schools, they 
could not marry e. g. they reaped all the advantages of leading 
a celibate life; (2) they could come into contact with boys hailing 
from various provinces, and thus could acquire a sound knowledge 
of the ways of the world. Thus, the boarding system prevailed in 
those times. 

In universities, special classes were conducted for special 
branches of knowledge. The world-famous universities of those 
times are mentioned in various books concerning those times. 

(1) The university of Nalanda, situated in the town of Nalanda, 
which was near Rajgrhi, the capital of the country of Magadha. 

(2) The TakSaiila university situated in the capital 

of Giin^ara country, the modern Punjab, In the time of king 
Srenika, e. g. in the time of Miihavira and Gautama Buddha, 
the Tal'^aSila University was of greater importance than the 
Nalanda University. (The TaliiSilfi University was famous for 
its medical education. This may be due to a close contact with 
the Persian traclers, whose country was far advanced in medical 
science. ) But when the ninth Nanda king conquered Gfindhara 
and brought the learned trio of Panini, Chfinakya, Vararuchi, 

from Tali^.^iia to N.ilanda. the Nfdandil University came into the 
fore-front'“*. 

Boys began to go to school when they were seven or eight 
years old, and their general education was over by the time they 
were fifteen or sixteen years old. Tiiose of them who wanted to 
make themselves specialists in any branch of knowledge, joined 
the university. 

The hierachy of official order that is found to be existing 
to-day in this department, must have been conspicuous by its 
absence in those times. But the existence of a 
The Foilce depjtrt- (department akin to the modern Police depart- 
ment is sufficiently proved when we come across 
words like ‘‘ Kotavala ” ( City fouzdar ) and “ Dandanayaka.” 

(40) See the iuformution about king Mahanaflda further on in this book. 
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( Police Superintendent ). Of course our conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of these officers may differ from the conception 
of the ancients. Many reasons might be advanced to explain the 
absence of a complicated official machinery in this department in 
those times. People were happy; means of livelihood were ample; 
unemployment was not known even by its name. As a result 
incentives to thefts, quarrels, and strifes were far and few between*^ 
Petty strifes and quarrels were settled by Village Pauchayats 
(Councils)^^. Consequently, the officers in this department concerned 
themselves with cases of greater importance. Even then, the king- 
himself took muah interest in such cases, and thus facilitated and 
lightened the task of these officers. Kings usually took a round 
about the city at night in cognito, in order to gather information 
pertaining to imiiortant cases, and sometimes they solved, in a 
wonderfully short time, the mysteries that puzzled the officers of 
this department. Thus these officers and the king came into close 
contact with one another and their claim to be called the protectors 
of the lives and the property of the people, was entirely justified. 

The army was chiefly divided into four parts: — ( i ) infantry 
(ii) cavalry (iii) elephants and (iv) chariots. For details about the 
official tcrunnology. duties and responsibilities, 
The divisions of the salaries and wages given to th.em, the 

reader is referred to the passages from Artha- 
shastra in the chapter on Chandragupta, the Maurayan Emperor. 
Of course the time of Chandragupta is 400 B. C., and thus we 
cannot assert that even before that time the same conditions 
prevailed; but if the conditions were not the same, they were also 
not entirely different. 

The criterion of the invincibility and the strength of any 
army was the number of elephants possessed by it. The more 
elephants a king possessed, the greater were his safety and chances 
of victory. Thousands of elephants were possessed by kings right 

(41) Plven during two centuries after this time, the cases of thefts were 
very few. See the diary of Magesthenes who was appointed as an ambassador 
in the reign of king Asoka. 

(42) Compare with this the paragraph on Village Councils in the former 
pages of this volume. 
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opto the time of king Aioka, who had' consented to offer as a 
present, five hundred elephants to Selokas Nikator, in order to 
preserve his honour at the time of the treaty. ( This Selukas Nikator 
afterwards had given his daughter in marriage to king Afoka ). 

Though the four above-mentioned divisions chiefly comprised 
an army, Chandapradyota, king of Avanti, is described as using 
speedy female camels** for political purposes. This leads us to 
the conclusion that such animals also might have formed a part 
-may be small-of any army. These animals might have been 
used either in war activities or in some other political activities. 

The number of chariots was not small. The king drove himself 
' to the field of battle in a chariot; and generally all the chief 
officers used chariots. These chariots were drawn by one or more 
^horses. Elephants and ehatiots have completely disappeared, but 
we cannot positively fix the date of their disappearance. The 
existence of chariots can be traced upto the foundation of the 
' Rastra dynasty**. 

Bows and arrows, spears, swords, shields, daggers were the 
main weapons and implements used in battles. Rifles, guns and 
machine-guns have not been found to have existed during those 
times. We do not know whether there were any aeroplanes, bombs, 
or poisonous gases in those limes. One of the literary books of 
those times contains references to Vidyadharas-a special kind of 
deities or gods-making use of their craft of flying in the sky, for 
the protection of their religion. 

Bullocks, horses, chariots and elephants were chiefly used 
for carrying men and their burden from place to place. Palanquins 
were also used by chief officers of the state 

Vehicles and by rich persons for their daily movements 
in the city. There was a special class of people 

whose profession was palanquin-bearing*® but they were not slaves 
in any sense of the word. 

/ One might very naturally ask whether slavery, in any form, 
existed in ancient India. Servants there were, as they are now. 


(43) See Sir Cunningham’s "The Bharhuta Stupa" pp. 27. 

(44) See further in the chapter about Shatavahan dynasty the informatiotl 
Queen Naganika’s father. 

, We are, here, reminded of the Rikshaws still used in Madras aod BuntUb 

0 . ' rx t 
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and perhaps will be in future, because all men are not intellectually 
equally gifted in this world. Intellectual inequalities are mainly 

„ ^ responsible for creating masters and servants. 

Servants and _ ... 

Slaves servants are surely not slaves. A servant 

is he who is free to throw off one master for 
another; he has the right to choose his own master. A slave 
has no such right. Mis food, clothes, treatment, even his very life 
depend upon the sweet will of his master. Even the marriages of 
the children of the slaves are decided by their masters. Every 
movement of a slave is according to the will of his master. We 
can confidently assert that no such slavery existed in ancient 
India. There were servants-male and female-who changed and 
exchanged their masters as freely as those masters exchanged and 
changed their servants. 


The population of India was divided into four classes : 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. Each class had its own 
rules and conventions, and its own occupations 
Clast di^inctions, means of livelihood. The people in each 

and Religion satisfied with their own work, and 

each son cheerfully followed the footsteps of 
his father. These four classes still continue to exist in India, 


though much importance is not now attached to them. Caste 
distinctions and religious sections were unknown then, because 
they came into existence much later***. The wide and complicated 
variety of castes and sub-castes that we see in India to-day, was 
the result of many causes; population began to increase and people 
had to move further to the interior regions inhabited by uncivilised 
tribes; customs and conventions were set up by people to prohibit 
other people encroaching upon their occupations and curtailing 
their means of livelihood; peculiar marriage laws were established 
to stop any further mixture of blood; petty religious creeds took 
hold of the mind of this group of populace and that; and many 
other causes were responsible for the most deplorable caste and 


creed divisions that we see in India to-day. Between ^0 B. C. 
to 600 B. C. people were either followers qf the Jain rel\|ion or 

(46) For proofs see further in the chapters ot^tift J^ltvgya,' iyofttjy. 
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the Vedic religion. Between 600 B. C. to 100 A. D. Gautama 
Buddha esUiblishcd Buddhism. People followed any one of these 
three religions. Any man, belonging to any of the above-mention d 
four classes, could follow any religion that appealed to him. Class 
distinctions and observation of faith did not in any way influence 
each other. 

As time went on, and population increased and means of 
livelihood began to decrease on account of the iitfluence of God 
Time, something like the mediaeval guild-system came into 
existence. People were classified acceding to their occupations, 
the number of which was speedily increasing"* ^ The result was 
that any man could not select any occupation for which he had 
a natural aptitude. 

It would be interesting to quote here a sentence from pp. 37 
of the Oxford History of India : “ Separate Castes existed from 
an early date. Their relations to one another remain unaffected 
whether they are grouped theoretically under four occupational 
headings or not.” ( the italics arc mine ). We can clearly see that 
the word “caste” is here confused with and usijd for the word 
“guild” (Shreui), because as slated just above, nothing like castes 
ever existed during that time. The difference- and an important 
difference- between castes and guilds was this ; intermarriage among 
castes was impossible, while it was the order of the day among 
different guilds. To make matters clearer we would say, ( i ) to 
know that a particular man belonged to a particular guild, indi- 
cated his occupation; ( ii ) to know that a person belonged to a 
certain caste meant that he could not marry with any one belonging 
to a caste other than his own. Here we see how the original four 
“classes” were divided into “guilds”, which were sub-divided into 
“ castes ”, although these divisions were not, what we would say 
into logic, “mutually exhaustive”. That a person belonged to a 
particular “class”, had nothing much to do with his occupation. 
A Brahmin could devote his life to religious preaching or plunge 
himself headlong into a political career, according to his own 

(47) See C. H. I. pp. 206, “Important handicrafts were organised into 
guilds.” ( Vida ftlao pp, 96 “ Buddhistic India. " ) 
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mclination. These “guilds” were created by the Emperor Bimbisara 
who, on th:it account was nicknamed “Shrenika” ( builder of 
guilds ) in about 600 B. C. 

Commensality and interconnubium prevailed among persons 
belonging to the same religion, class, or “guild.” This does not 
mean that disorder and confusion were in full swing. It only 
means that no body objected to, or censured persons who inter- 
married and believed in commensality. Generally marriages took 
place between persons who w’ere intellectually and morally, and 
sornetim ,‘s m.iteri dly, on the same level, no matter to whatever 
class, religion, or guild they l>elonged'‘*’. Even distances of each 
other’s native places did not matter. One law was rigorously observed: 
persons belonging to the same clan or persons in whose veins 
flowed the smne type of blood, did not marry'‘®. For instance the 
group of Kshatriyas named Samvrijis, was divided into eighteen 
clans ( Lichhavi, Gnat, Malla etc. ). A Kshatriya belonging to the 
Lichhavi clan could marry a girl of the Gnat clan, but he could 
not a marry a girl belonging to his own clan. That persons belonging 
to different classes and guilds could intermarry is certain because 
emperor Ihmbisara ( Shretaika ), the originator of the '.milcls system, 
himself gave his daughters in marriage to Vaishyas and Shudr.is, 
even though he was a Kshatriya'*"; and had himself married with 
girls belonging to the Vaislijai class’’’ h This freedom about marriages 
had not a long life to live. The Brahmins soon asserted their 
superiority, and Ixdng religious preachers, fixed in the minds of 
the people that to intermarry among the four classes was a sin. 

(4S) A change camo over the mentality of the people during tire interval 
of time between limperor Cliandragupta and hhnpcror Asolca, See further on 
in this book. 

( 49 ) Chetaka, k'ing of \'aisali, had given Ins seven daughters in marriage 
to kings of very distant countries. ( for further information vk'e the chapter 
on “ Vaisali country ” ). 

(50) His daughter named Manoraina was married to a member of the 
Vaishya class named Dhanna. His other daughter was married to a Shudra 
(a Chaudala) Mauryaputra. 

(.51) His own queen and the mother of his son, Abhayakumar, who was 
also his prime minister, was the daughter of a Vaishya. 
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Emperor Nanda the Second of Magadha-Mahapadma by name- 
had a hard time with his Brahmin®* preceptors. 

In short, in or about 600 B. C. people followed one of the 
three religions, and belonged to one of the four classes. A century 
later, guilds came into existence. Lastly came into being class 
consciousness due to the Brahmin preachers, and later on the 
^various castes and subcastes that we see in India to-day. 

As time went on, this open-mindedness about marriage and 
religion began to disappear. Narrow-mindedness began to permeate 
gradually the minds of the people. Generally, these things depended 
on the king wha ruled over the country. During the reigns of 
emperors like Kharve!®'"*, .Aioka, and Priyadarshin, tolerance both 
in religion and marriages was the order of the day. But after 
Priyadarshin, his descendents like Pushyamitra and Agnimitra, 
were orthodox and intolerant in these matters®*. Both nature and 
God Time were working for the downfall of India®® and for over 
a long interval of a century and a quarter, such intolerance and 
religious persecution prevailed. Kings began to fight against one 
another and thus the monkey in the form of the foreign invader®®, 
made the cat’s paw of the foolish kings nf India®'^. 

(.ii) Mahap.iflin'i has bseu cal!t\l “ Kalashoka ” in the Jirahinin mythological 
books, luK'.ause he had married two girts from the Shudra class. See f. ii. 53 
below. 

(53) It is said that Emperor Kh.irvel bad married a girl from Baluchistan. 
Examples of religious tolerance : Asoka was a Bauddha, Privadarshin was a 
Jaina, and Kliarvcl followed Ajivika Sect (in the beginning), but there was no 
religious persecution during their reigns. 

(54) The decline of the Mauryan Etnpire, which bad reached its zenith 
during the time of Emperor Priyadarshin, was chiefly due to this religious 
persecution. 

(55) This confusion prevailed between 236 B. C. — the year of the death 
of Priyadarshin — and 114 B. C. — the year of the end of ^sunaga dynasty. 

(56) This was the lime of the invasion of foreign people like the Bactrians 
and the Parthians, and it was due to them that religious quarrels and conse- 
quent bloody warfare, prevailed at that time. 

(57) Alexander the great had formerly invaded India, but he had not made 
up his mind to stay and establish himself in the land. The foreign invaders 
of this time began to settle themselves in India. 
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Age-limit in marriage & Height of body 

We have enoagh evidence to prove that the people of ancient 

India upto about the end of the sixth century B. C., were superior 

Proper Age for people of modern India — both in physical 

marriage, puberty proportions and in height. The standard of 

•od Its time and average height in India to-day is five feet and 

the Physical di- four inches — sometimes five feet and six inches”®, 
mansions of the ttt , , . . • i .. 

men of that time stand and stare at a man whose liaight 

is more than six feet and six inches, and we 
consider any man with five feet and seven to ten inches as a i 
naan having a good height®'*. This was not the notion of the 
people of Ancient India, when the average height was ten to| 
eleven feet®”. During the two centuries before sixth century B. C. 
it was not less than twelve to thirteen feet 

( This proves the fact that God Time exerts his influence 
even on the physical dimensions of our bodies. Is it not possible 
that as time passes on, we shall decrease and decrease in height 
and at last dwindle into insignificant pigmies ? ). Because these 
people were tall, they required taller houses to live in; and the arrange- 
ment of joints, and reciprocal proportion of different limbs in the 
bodies of these people were stronger and superior to those in ours‘*“. 

(58) A glance al the registers of Insurance conipaniee will convince any 
reader as to the truth of this statement. 

( 59 ) People having this height are selected for military services to-c''av, 

(60) The height of Mahavfra is said to have been seicn cubits. A cubit 
measures a foot and a b.alf. ]\Iahavira’s height, then, was ten feet and six inches. 

(61) Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthankara of the Jains lived between 
/77 B. C. to 877 13. C. His height was nine cubits or thirteen feet and sK- inches. 

(62) Sanghayanas or Articulation of joints are of six kinds, (i) \"ajra- 
rs^ha-naracha sanghayana (ii) rsabha-naracha sangha^ana, (iii) Naidcha 
sanghayana, (iv) Ardha-naraclia sanghayana, (v) Kilika, and (vi) Chhevathurri. 

Meanings: — Vajra=nail; r.sabha— covering; and Nararha — two sides joined 
together, (l) Vajrarsahha-naracha sanghaj'ana is that kind of body in which 
the joints of the bones are made, by putting the ends of the hones upon each 
other, covering them, and then nailing them tightly. (2) In r5abha-naracha- 
sanghayana the joints are made by putting the ends of the bones together and 
covering them; but they are not nailed. (3) In Naracha-saiighayana, there are 
neither coverings nor nails. Onlv the ends of the bones are put together. (4) 

4 



The duratioQ of human life Cbaptaf 

As their bodies were built of stronger elements** they 
very early attained maturity from the sexual point of view and 
consequently married earlier than we do. Thirteen was the common 
age for marriage®*. 

Thirteen was also the year of the attainment of majority for 
a person. It will not be difficult to find instances of persons of 
this age who successfully acted as governors of provinces®® and 
even of those who bore the burden of vast empires®® and thus 
made their names immortal by their unflinching devotion to duty. 

In Ardha-na'racha sanghayana, the end of the bone on one side (only) holds tightly 
the end of the other bone instead of both holding eacli other tightly. (5) In Kilika, 
the ends of the bones are joined by one nail passing through both. (6) In 
Chhevathum, the bones cling together without the aid of nails. The joints in 
our body at present, are of the last type. 

Sahthana (or Saiisthan) — Reciprocal proportion of limbs in the body — are 
also of six kinds; — 

(l) Sama-chatusra Saiisthan, (2) Nyagrodha-parimandala Sansthan, (3) Adi 
Sansthan, (4) Vfimana Sansthan, (5) Kubja Sansthan, (6) Huhejaka Sahsthan. 

Meanings: — (l) Sama-chatusva-s-iuare-Satisthan is that in which the body 
measures exactly hundred and eight fingers of the person and iu which a 
perfect square i.s formed when the person squats on the ground. (2) Nyagro- 
d ha-par i man Jala Sansthan moans that type of body, the formation of which is 
like that of a banyan tree i. e. that part of the body which is .above the 
navel is finc-lnoking and well proportions’, and that p.art which is below the 
navel is thin and void of symmetry, (3) In .Adi Sansthan, it i.s exactly opposite 
to Nyagrodha-pariinan'-’ala Sansth.'in. (4) In Vamana Sansthan, the body is well- 
proportioned upto the abdomen, but is uol so above. (.I) In Kuhja Sansthan, 
it is just the opposite of klliuana Sausthau. (fi) In Himdaka Sansthan, all the 
limbs of the body are out of proportion. 

All the abo\e six kinds of Saiighayana and Sansthan are based on Jaina 
scriptures. Ihe ascetics of ancient India could enrluie bitter cold, scorching 
heat, anv heavy showers oi rain, because their Saiighayanas and Sansthanas 
were very much superior to ours. 

(631 Llernents forming iiie human body are ordinarily said to be seven; 
blood, flesh, bones, semen, skin etc. 

(64) Gautama Buddha, Mahavira and king ^repika, all tliese married at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen. 

(65) Asoka became the governor of Ar^anti at the age of fourteen, 

(66) Emperor Priyadarshin, was crowned at the age of thirteen. 
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As a consequence of the people of that time being stronger 
and taller than the people of our time, the duration of human 
^ ^ life loo was longer than that of ours. In the 

human life century B. C., an average human being 

did not die before hundred or hundred and ten. 
In the ninth century B. C. people lived even longer. Even though 
this was the ordinary duration of human life, instances of early 
death are not wanting®^ but these were exceptions and not the 
rule. We all know that as time has passed on, our lives have 
been shorter and shorter'^'*. 

On account of their simplicity and Nature’s full bounty, means 
of livelihood were within the reach of all. People had not to toil 
night and day to keep their bodies and souls 
Religious minded- together. As a result, they occupied themselves 

"***toI«ana******* thought of God and His marvellous 

creation. Religious preachers and preceptors did 
not find difficult to gather round them a large number of disciples 
because the general inclination of those people was towards a 
pious life. There are even instances when people have abandoned 
worldly life without the external aid of religious preaching®®. 

Between ninth century B. C. and sixth century B. C., only 
two religions-the Vedic and the Jain-existed and held sway over 
the mind of the people. Any man belonging to any one of the 
four classes, followed a religion which appealed to him more 
strongly than the other. Of these two even, the Vedic religion was 
on the decline and the Brahmins had begun to make a speciality 
of it. At this stage was born Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
Buddha religion, which, in many ways, resembles Jain religion. 
Generally people from all the four classes accepted Buddhism as 

(67) According to Jaina Scriptures, a Jaina Ascetic named Manaka died at 
the age of twelve. (450 B. C. or 77 years after Mahaivira died, ) 

(68) Experts of to-day have fixed twenty-three years as the average 
duration of life in modem India. 

(69) Such people were called "Svayam-buddha" i. e. people who acquire 
true knowledge without the aid of any preceptor. Those who begin to think 
about real things by fixing their attention on a single thing are called 
!' Piatyeka-buddba," 
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their faith, but on a minuter examination, we realise, that a great 
majority consisted of the people belonging to Kshatriya and 
Vaishya classes only. It was only Jainism which represented very 
fairly all the four classes in good proportion. Not only many of 
the Shudras were Jains, but many of the disciples of Mahavira 
were Brahmins. Thus the sphere of influence of the Jain religion 
was wider than that of both the other religions. 

Religious tolerance and openmindedness were the order of 
the day. People observing different faiths mixed freely with one 
another and even kings did not hesitate to run to the aid of the 
people who observed a faith other than their own’*'. 

It was not only kings who helped the people financially. From 
the people themselves sprung forth persons with philanthrophic 
inclinations. But their charitable activities were influenced neither 
by class distinctions nor by religious differences. The only idea 
which appealed to them was to render help to those who needed 
it. The main reason for such a state of affairs was the plenty of 
the means of livelihood. 

Ordinarily a man had only one wife, and vice versa; but a 
man could marry another woman in spite of his first wife being 
alive and in spite of his having children by her. 
Conjugal Relations Neither social rules nor religion prohibited this. 

Rich persons married many girls at the same 
time, and for kings a large number of wives was believed to be 
enhancing their royalty and prestige. Princes bom of different 
queens were distinguished from one another by uniting the family 
name of their mothers with their own names’^. 

Thus, while man had all freedom and facilities about marriage, 
women could not do as they liked even after becoming widows. 

(70) King Ajaisatni was a Jain. He is said to have got a pandal built at 
his own expense for an assembly of the Buddhists. 

(71) Gautaniiputra so-and-so meant the son of a mother who came 
{vom Gautama family. Similarly, Vashishlliaputra so-and-so meant that 
the person was the son of a wojnan who came from the Vashishfha family. 
Hence the words Gaulami-putra and Vashistha-putra are used to denote their 
matrooymics but not patronymics. A man did not marry a girl belonging to his 
own family. As the son was known by the family name of his mother, there was 
a great difference between the names of the father and of the son, 
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Widow remarriages, if’ not wholly prohibited, -were allowed as 
exceptions. Only among Shudras, widow-remarriages were allowed 
without any restrictions. 

At present the administration of a village is conducted by the 
village headman and the village council. Several such villages are 
grouped into a Taluka or a district which is 
The Activities of under the jurisdiction of an officer called the 

LeX'ativj^Assem- who m.mages affairs with the help 

biles and Kings of a staff and an office. Several districts are 
grouped together and is called a province which 
is placed under the supervision of an officer who is given the 
designation of the “ Collector Several such provinces are grouped 
together and placed under the searching eye of an officer called 
the “ Commissioner. ” Over these aii, we have Governors, Viceroys, 
and a Secretary of State for India, with their legislative assemblies 
and executive councils and Ministers for different departments. 
Such hierarchical official order though on a smaller scale, seems 
to have prevailed oven in Ancient India. Titles and official design- 
ations of jicrsons holding posts in the administrative departments 
are found in the literature of those times’*' though we do not 
know exact details about their powers and positions, duties and 
responsibilities. Nature and God Time smiled sweetly on those 
people, and so they did not bother with complicated official dis- 
tinctions and definitions of the particular duties and powers of 
each officer. This does not mean that the people were intellectually 
inferior to us. ( The reader is here referred to the paragraphs on 
Village Reconstruction, on ministers and councils and on the 
formation of guilds for the development of trade ). Persons, whose 
intellectual powers were above the average and who were consequently 
respected in the society, had such responsibilities trust upon them, 
and they acquitted themselves worthily in their duties. A council 
of such persons was just like the Legislative Council or The 
House of Commons of to-day’®. Moreover, on account of the 

(72) Sresthin, Gfhagthin, Bhandarik, jethaka, Rajjuka, Janapada, Paurasabha, 
etc.* are the words used in Buddhistic books. “Bhandariks were also trusted 
With the work of hearing quarrels and giving decisions thereon. (C. H. I. p. 206). 

(73) "Buddhistic India" p. Most of the handicrafts had their guilds} 
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federal system of Government prevailing at that time, kings were 
called “ Jagirdurs, ” and a representative assembly of such kings 
or jagirdars had the same functions as the House of Lords of 
to-day. The duties of the officers of those days might have been 
different from the duties of the officers of to-day, but the difference 
is of degree and not of kind. 

One pecularity deserves notice here. The kings themselves 
often presided over the meetings of legislative and executive 
councils, and thus kept themselves in close touch with all admini- 
strative affairs. As stated before, they also took keen interest in 
the investigation of crimes and thus facilitated the arduous task 
of the police officers, by supplying tliem with valuable information 
gained during their night-stralls in the city streets in disguise. 
Thus they justified themselves in l>eing called the fathers and 
protectors of their subjects. 

Chauakya, the prime minister of Maurya Emperor Chandra- 
gupta, has compiled a monumental treatise on economics, holding 
the title of “ Arthat^ustra. ’ This treatise furnishes 
Sources oJ Revenue ample evidence to prove that attcmi)ts were 

and Taxes made to increase the revenue of the slate from 
various sources, and particularly from the soil. Hut the time with 
which we are concerned is two hundred years before Artliasastra 
came into existence, and thus it is difficult to say whether the 
same conditions prevailed during that time. The author has not 
come across any book or literature of those times, which would 
furnish this much-wanted information. Even under these circum- 
stances we have enough reasons to believe that there were no 
taxes on the people except fines inflicted on persons who committed 

it was through these guilds that the king summoned the people on important 
occasions. The Aldermen or the Presidents of such guilds were important persons, 
wealthy and favourites at tlie court. The guilds were said to have powers of 
arbitration between the members of the guilds and their wives, and disputes 
between one guild and the other were under the jurisdiction of tlje Mahasliethi, 
the Lord High Chancellor, who acted as a-sort of chief Alderman over the 
Aldermen of the guilds," (See T. R, A. S. ElOl, article by Mrs. R. Davis 
pi 863**868 ), 
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crimes^*. State treasuries were always full to the brim, and it 
was seldom that the State had to incur and defray any extra- 
ordinary expenses. Even when such occasions arose, patriotic and 
rich citizens readily undertook to bear the burden, and thus save 
the ordinary and the poor from any extra taxation. People 
were happy, and financial crisis were very rare; consequently the 
State did not need to hoard money like a miser. In short, the 
administrative expense of the State was very low and the people 
were not harrassed with taxation for that. Nature was always 
merciful, and rainfall was regular and plentiful; famine were very 
rare. But from the time of king Sretiika undesirable excess in 
rainfall and famines frequently visited the land, and from those 
times seems to have begun the custom of taxation. Even then, it 
is difficult to say how much time might have elapsed in establishing 
and regulating the custom. May be, two centuries might have 
elapsed and taxation might have begun from the time of Emperor 
Chandragupta. 

As means of livelihood were ample, people did not bother to 
exploit the land fully; and they never had a keen desire to eat 
so many various things at a time. Rice was the staple food of 
the people and was grown everywhere in plenty on account of 
bountiful rainfall. 

The statement that rice was the staple food of the people, 

should not lead any one to believe that farmers did not grow or 

did not know how to grow anything else. They 

^*^!!?** provv other corns, but India w'as not mainly 

ant) kinds of Wealth ... * , 

an agricultural country as jt is now. As the 

people of some of the western countries to-day grow enough corn 

to sustain them, and devote the rest of their time and energy to 

the development of industries and commerce, so also in ancient 

India people devoted much of their time to the exploitation of the 

mineral wealth of their country, and exporting those minerals, 

manufactured or raw, to the foreign countries, and thus earning 

(7+) The statement of Herodotus that a certain amount of tribute was levied 
from Taksasila, a provinces of Gandhara country, (vide CH. IV) certainly is about 
sixtli century B. C.; but this is not taxation by an Indian king on his subjects; 
this is a tribute levied by a foreign invader from an Indian king, as a fine. 
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wealth. Forest products and spices were in abundance and were 
also exported in ships to foreign countries and thus were a power- 
ful source of incotns to the traders. We do not know how the 
people bought and sold commodities or what were the means of 
exchange. Tiartering mast hive been common; and precious metals 
like gold and silver did exist in those times^’, and it is easy to 
guess that they might have been in use as a means of exchange, 
because both in Jaina, and Buddhistic literature and in descriptions 
of historians like Herodoms^® we come across words like “Golden 
Dust.” This method mast hive existed before the time of king 
' Birabisrira. As time went on, and God Time exerted His influence 
' in limiting means of livelihood, thus necessitating the formation of 
guilds, wa can imagine that coins of gold and silver^’^ might have 
been made to make exchange easier. As there were no necessary 
mechanical appliances— which are in use in modern mints “ punch- 
niarked ” coins must have been first made'*. 


When foreign trade was thus in full swing, some device to 
keep accounts and to know the whereabouts of one’s mother-land 
while residing in foreign countries for trade 
*"*r*’*!!!?* Script purposes, must have been in use. Both language 
Writing script, in some form, must have e.xisted. 

The letters of those times resemble more the 
letters of the Sanskrit aljihabet; this script was known as “Brahmi”’^'* 
in eighth century B. C. and as “ Magadhi ” after that. Of course, 
we do not know on whit the script was written. The memory of 
the people of those times was very fiowerful an 1 they were in the 


(75) The rei 'er is here leferred to f. ii. IJ it, Chapter one. 

(76) See f. ii. 74 above. 

(77) Chjipei LoiTis inarlc froiu copper, lead and other mixtures of metals, 
came into e.xislcnce much later than the tirn" of king l^renika. 


(7S) For further information on coins see vol. II, CM. II & IH, 

{7'd We iiave reasons to believe that the sages who compiled Shrutis of 
the Vedic ro!i<.;i.in, cam? fr ,m the region around a lake named Hamama in 
Afghanistan. Tins ra;oon was known as Sakastltan or the residence of the 
aka people m those times, Their language was " Brahmi ”. The reader will 
understand fro n Uns that Hiadu? originally were residents of iSakasthan. 
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habit of committing things to memory*® rather than writing them 
(iown*\ Tbns there was little need of writing and less thought 
of materials for writing. The inaonptions of those times lead one 
to believe that important events which deserved immortality were 
commemorated on rocks and pillars**. They, at the same time, 
prove that there was a language spoken and written by the 
peopte, and that they were not uncivilized or illiterate. They did 
not bother much about writing materials because, as explained 
above, they did not need them, and thus ink, paper etc., might 
not have exbsted in those times. But we need not believe that the 
people were illiterate. 

There were sixteen different kingdoms in India in those times: 
and it is possible that each kingdom might have had a language 
of its own. But in the east was the country of Magadha which 
was a centre of religious activities and also the place where the 
greater part of the lives of the gmat religious preachers was spent. 
Consequently greater importance was attached to the language 
of this country and it was called '* Magadhi,”*® from the name of 
the country of its origin. The learned men of to-day call it 
“ Pjakrta This language must have been in use, more or less, 
throughout India, because traders of this country travelled throughout 
India, in large groups and caravans. Kamboja was the name 
given to the region in the north of modern Afghanistan and the 

(80) The knowledgo which is gained by hearing and remembering is called 
“ Sruta Gnana Srutis are so called because they were heard and committed 
to memory: their antiquity is pro%'ed by this. 

In Jainism, too, such knowledge is called “ Sruta " knowledge. Persons 
who acquired knowledge in this way were called “ Sruta Kevali.” Sthula- 
bhndraji, a contemporary of emperors Chandragupta and Bindusara, was a 
“Sruta Kevali”. 

(81) The reader is here referred to a paragraph "Were the ancient people 
illiterate'’-in chapter one of this book. 

(82) Manikyal pillar-inscription in Gandhara and Kamboja is believed to 
have been erected in eighth century B. C. The inscriptions of emperor Priya- 
darshin are of fourth century B. C. 

(83) The original scriptural books of Jainism and Buddhism are written 
in FrSkfta or Magadhf. 

5 
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Was there any Era in existence ? 

language of that country was called Kharosthi®^. This language 
resembles Prakrta or MSgadhl language; but its chief peculiarities 
are seen on the rock inscriptions of Shahjangrhi and Mafisera 
by Emperor Priyadarshin. Though these inscriptions date from 
third century B. C. yet Panini’s grammar-which dates fifth century 
B. C.-fumishes rules about the language. This Panini was a native 
of Gandhara, the modern Punjab. The countries of Gandhara 
and Kamboja were nothing but provinces of one mighty empire,®" 
and were in close touch with each other, consequently influencing 
each other’s language. This country later came into possession of 
the Bactrians and then was ruled by emperors like Demetrius 
and Menander and Kshtrapas like Bhumaka and Nahapana. They 
added many new words to the original language. 

During this whole time Sanskrt language, on which all these 
languages are based, was not much in use. Learned men might 
have been using it. It was revived by the famous commentator 
Patanjali in the times of the Sunga dynasty. 

When no body cared to bother about keeping accounts, it 
was even rarer to care for history or political records. As federal 
system of Government prevailed, no king was 
Was thelr^ny Era ambition for territorial expansion. 

We have given above details about the art of 
writing. Life was far from complicated and questions seldom arose 
for the solutions of which people had to approach the king. If 
an event was considered worth remembrance and if it was thought 
proper to remember its date,**** it was united with an event which 
was happened in the lives of the great religious prophets.**’ From 
ninth to sixth century B. C. only two religions existed. Buddhism 
came into existence in the fifth century B. C. People began an 

(84) This region is to be considered as the birthplace of any man speakirrg 
the Kharoslhi language. This language was spoken in the region about the 
Hindukustra mountains and these people are known as yonas. This was also the 
birth place of Demetrius, Menander and Euthedeuius. 

(85) See Chapter IV. 

{8G) See f, n. 11, Chapter I, "The paragraph on land.” 

(87) Compare the paragraph, " Were the ancient Indians illiterate ? ” in 
Chapter 1. 
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era with the death of such a prophet and dated events that way. 
This system was used by Jains and Buddhists only, and not by 
the followers of the Vedic religion because no king accepted that 
faith, except the kings of the Sunga dynasty, who have no rock 
inscriptions to their credit to furnish us with the proof of the 
existence of any Vedic Era. Instances are found of the Buddha 
Era being used in Buddhistic books; while many of the emperors 
were Jains and have many inscriptions**” to their credit. In these 
inscriptions the era used is that which was begun with the Nirvana 
( going to heaven ) of Lord Mahavira. No king was keenly 
desirious of making his name immortal through the initiation of 
an era connected with his name. If an emperor thought any 
event worth the remembrance of posterity, he got the description 
of that event ijfscribed on a pillar or a rock, and in it was 
mentioned that the event took place so many years after the 
Nirvana of his religious Prophet. From this it becomes clear that 
kings and emperors thought that their religious preceptors were 
more worthy of remembrance than they themselves were®®. Some- 
times this devotion to religion and religious preceptors amounted 
to orthodoxy®®. 

The indifference of the kings and emperors to posthumous 
fame about them continued as long as they had not come into 
contact with any foreign nations. Even in the coins, they never 
cared to get their names mentioned® \ With the beginnings of the 

(Sii) In Ibe Sahasrain-inscription of Emperor Priyadarshin the number of 
the year is 256; in Hathigurapha — inscription of Emperor Kharvel the number 
of the year is 103. Tiicse two numbers refer to the era begun in the name 
of Mahavira because botli the emperors "were Jains. 

(89) Due to this reason only, the kings got the religion-signs inscribed 
on their coins. To show more reverence to their religion, they got their family- 
sign inscribed on the reverse side of the coin, and the religion-sign on the 
obverse side of the coin. 

(90) Devotion to religion, changes into despotic orthodoxy when general 
Welfare of the people is disregarded for the sake of a religious belief, — or 
intolerance is shown towards people following any other religion. Persecution 
and repression are signs of orthodoxy. Emperor Priyadarshin illustrates reasonable 
devotion to religion, while emperors of the ^uuga dynasty illustrate ottb 9 d 9 xyi 

(91) See supra f< c. 89. 
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foreign invasions*® and the subsequent contact with the foreignere, 
In dian Wingg and people began to adopt some of the customs of 
these foreign invaders. One of the customs, imitated by the kings, 
was to have their own likenesses inscribed on the coins, and the 
second was to begin eras connected with their names. Thus 
religious eras began to fade into insignificance and kingly eras 
began to prop up like mushrooms*®. (Details about coins and 
eras are given in chapters specially devoted to them ). 

It is useless to think of a postal system of communication 
when letter-writing itself was non-existent. Oral messages were 
sent by people through caravans which travelled 
Messengers and place to place. Special political messages 

Ambassadors kings and ministers through a 

specially appointed set of people who were galled “ DOtas 
(Messengers). The present system of keeping ambassadors constantly 
in foreign countries did not prevail at that time. That custom 
seems to have begun in India after the Indian kings came into 
contact with the Persian and the Greek emperors. 


Variety in clothes was as much in fashion as it is to-day. 

Cotton and silken clothes of all colours, full of embroidery, were 

worn by the people. Clothes were worn according 

Clothes and Orna- man's position in life. One peculiarity 

ments '' 

deserves notice here. If we look at the pictures 

of ancient kings and queens we shall notice that the upper part 

of their bodies is unclad**. We do not know the reason why they 

did so. Ornaments were also of various kinds. To-day the male- 

members of the society do not like to put on ornaments; in ancient 


(92) The first foreign invasion was made by a Persian emperor in the 
:6th century B. C.; while another was made by Alexander in the 4th century 
jB. C. The first foreign invador who settled in India was Euthedetnus, the father 
iof the Bactrian emperor Demetrius. But he had gone away to his own country 
after a short time, while Demetrius and Menander had settled for good in India. 

(93) The first king who started an era in his own name was Vira 
Vikramaditya Sakari, Some learned historians believe that Mauryan Era existed 
before this Vikrama Era, but are there any proofs to justify the belief ? 

(94) See the pictures of Mayadevi’s dreams and the pillar of king Ajata* 
Mtru in the book entitled “ Bharabut stiipa ". by Sir A. Cunningham, 
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India, even kings put on a number of ornaments to decorate their 
bodies. This might have been due to the immense wealth whudi 
they possessed, and for which there were not so many uses. 
Women put on more ornaments than men did. The shape of the 
ornaments was dependent on the social customs of the times. 
Ornaments were chiefly made of gold and silver. 


Cremation C e r e- 
monies 


Common custom was to burn the dead bodies. We do ncA. 
find any instances of bodies being buried. No information is forth- 
coming as to what was done with the ashes of 
a body already burnt. The remains of great 
religious prophets and preachers were preserved 
for a long time® ". Specially their teeth, bones, hair or any other 
parts of the body which would not decompose for a long time, 
were preserved in stone or jewel boxes®®. These boxes were 
preserved at the place where the bodies were burnt® ^ or they 
were removed to some other place. Over these boxes were erected 
big edifices which became the centres of pilgrimage for the people. 

Emperor Priyadarshin got commemoration structures built on 
the places where his kith and kin and his religious preceptors 
died. For details the reader is referred to the chapters on Priya- 
darshin, who lived in the 3rd century B. C. 


All the details given in this chapter are to be understood as 
describing the conditions prevailing in the 6th century B. C. The 
same conditions might have prevailed during 
General description the three hundred years before 6th century B. C., 
or they might have begun in 6th century B. C.®® 
and might have developed fully later on. In short, 6th century 
B, C. is the centre from the view point of time. 

If we compare all those details with the customs prevailing 
in modern India, we shall be able to see that the differences are of 


(95) To have soma idea about such remains the reader is referred to the 
chapters on Priyadarshin. 

(96) See f, ti, 95. 

(97) The Sanchi stiipa furnishes instances of both kinds. For furchet 
information see the chapters on Emperor Priyadarshin. 

(98) Modem history of India can be said to begin with the sixth century 
C, The time before that can be said to be the prehistoric age. 
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degree but not of kind, showing os that even with the passage of 
twenty five hundred years, fundamental conditions have not 
much changed. 

Mr. Hornel once delivered a very interesting lecture from the 
presidential chair of the annual meeting of Royal Asiatic Society 
for Bengal. He said that Buddhism and Jainism were respectable 
rivals in ancient India; but in modern India, Buddhism has dis- 
appeared while Jainism has continued to prevail. The chief reason 
for this persistence of Jainism ^ust be due to some inherent 
elements in the faith itself. Not only has Jainism continued to 
exist but its beliefs and rites are adaptable, even in our own time 
with very little changes. This persistence reflects creditably on the 
solid foundations of the faith. 

All the social rules and regulations have their origin in the 
reign of king ^renika”^. He had a proper and powerful helper 
in his son Abhayakuraara. King Sreijika derived his name due 
to his formation of guilds because the word Srenika itself means 
the “ builder of the guilds His real name was Bimbisara. He 
was inspired to form these guilds by the great Jaina prophet, 
Mahavira. He changed his faith from Buddhism to Jainism, only 
because he was impressed by the religious principles of Mahavira. 
For further information, the reader is referred to the chapters on 
^jrenika. In short, all the social structures and customs originated 
with Mahavira who possessed the knowledge of Past, F^rcsent and 
Future, — that knowledge which is called “ Kaivalya Gniina ” in 
Jainism. It is no wonder that a religion started by such a personality 
is bound to be everlasting^"”. 


(99) History of IncMa can be said to have bcRun with the reipn of king 
Srenika ( see f. n. 98 ). 

(100) The author requests the reader not to think that the author has a 
partiality for Jainism. He is a worshipper of truth and truth only. Whatever 
has appealed to him as truth has appeared in these pages. At least Mr. Hornel 
bad no reason to be partial towards Jainistn. 



Chapter III 

Geography of Ancient India 


comparative study of the sixteen countries 
mentioned in Buddhistic hooks and twenty-five and a half 
countries mentioned in the Jaina books — A list of the names of 
the cities and villages of each country, short descriptive notes on 
each country — The famous Chinese traveller Huen Chang and 
his list of eighty countries in the seventh century A. D. — Seventy 
out of these eighty countries which' were in India proper and 
information about them. 



44 Countries of 5.ryavarta ( India ) Chapter 

We have seen in chapter one that Bharata-varsa was divided 
into two parts — Northern India and Southern India. The ranges 
of the Vindhya mountain lie between them. 
Countries of Arya- Because the people of Northern India were more 
varta ( India ) civilized than the people of Southern India, 
Northern India was named " Xryadesha or ArySvarta '* and 
Southern India was named “ Dakshina-patha or Anaryadesha. 
The scriptures of all religions assert that all great men were born 
in Northern India or " Aryadesha According to Jaina scriptures 
this “ Aryavarta ” is said to have consisted of twenty-five and a half 
countries. It would require volumes to describe them all in detail 
and its reading too would be tiresome. So we shall try to describe 
them as briefly as possible. Some information will also be given 
of the countries mentioned in Buddhistic books; we shall also 
make a comparative study of them both. 



(l) Such great men are given the name of “ ^alaka Pur'iisa ” in Jaina 
Scriptures. They number in all 63. like this:— ( i ) 24 Tirthankaras (ii) 12 
Chakrar'artins or Sovereign limperors, ( iii ) 9 Vasudevas, ( iv ) 9 Prativasudevas, 
Iv) 9 Balabhadras ( Narayanas or Ramas) = 63. 
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(3) 

Jatn 

Books 

<») 

Buddha 

Books 

<4) 

Name of 
the Country 

Name of the 
Capital 

Number of towns 

*" Later 

old times 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Magadha 

Rajgrhi 

6600 

6600 

2 

2 

Afiga(")[^] 

Champanagari[‘'*] 

500 

5000 

3 

3 

Baiiga 

Tamraliptil®] 

50 (A) 

5000 

4 

4 

Karmga(6) 

Kanchanpura[‘*] 

100 (A) 

1000 

5 

5 

Kasi 

Vanarasl[®] 

192 

1920 

6 

6 

Koflal[«] 

Saketpura 

908 

9080 


(2-3) These numbers will make it easy to understand what different names 
were given to the same country in Buddha books and in Jaina books. For 
instance, in the Jaina list No. 8 is Kusavarta and No. 11 is Saurastra. The 
number for both in the Buddha list is, 11. So Saurastra was the name given 
in the Buddha books both to No. 8 and No. 11., of the Jaina books. Similarly 
in the Jaina list, No, 7 i.s Kuril, No. 9 is Panchala, and No. 10 is Jangala. The 
number for all these three in the Buddha list is No. 9. So Rinchala was the 
name given in the Buddha books to three countries of the Jaina books. Same 
is the case with No. 1 and No. 15 of the Jaina books. Both these are known 
as Magadha in the Buddha books. 

(4) Andhra or Andhra is not mentioned in this list. Two explanations can 
be forwarded: — (i) Tliis list refers to Northern India, while Andhra was in 
Southern India, and was considered uncivilized or only half— civilized, (li) The 
name Andhra might have come into existence after 6ih century B. C. (.’) The 
name Andhra is mentioned in Mababharata. Might it not be that the name 
Andhra might have been dropped by the people for some reasons for some 
centuries, and then again revived ? These twenty-five names of the countries 
are so old that it is difficult to fix their boundaries. The author has tried his 
best to arrange them in order, but his decision is not to be taken as final. 

(5) For the explanation of this read f. n. 3 and 4 and see the map also. 

(6) Vide infra. 

(a) Wherever this sign (A) occurs ( it occurs nine times ), the number of 
towns and villages is below hundred. The reader might wonder how could that 
be reasonable when the number of towns and villages elsewhere is more than 

6 
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7 

9 

Kurfi[’] 

Gajapura['*] 

87325 

8730 

8 

11 

Ku.^a.varta[*] 

Soripura[^“] 

4083 

14083 

9 

9 

Panchala 

Kampilyapura 

383 

3830 

10 

9 

Jaflgala[^^] 

Ahichchhatra 

145 

1450 

11 

11 

Sautastra[^"] 

Dvaravati[^*] 

6805 

6805 

12 

12 

Videha[i‘‘3 

Mithila[“] 

8 (A) 

• •• 

13 

13 

Vatsa 

Kausambi[^“] 

28 (A) 

2800 

14 

25 

^andilya 

Nandipura[”] 

10 (A) 

1000 

15 

1 

Malava[^*] 

Bhaddil,ipura[^''] 

700 

7000 

16 

16 

Matsya[*‘''] 

Vairat3[‘"‘*] 

80 (A) 

8000 

17 

16 

Varuria[*'] 

Uchchhapuri[‘'“’] 

24 (A) 

2400 

18 

18 

Dasarna[**] 

MrtiltavatiC''®] 

1892 

1892 

19 

19 

C) Chedip«] 

‘^uktimati[®’] 

6800 

68000 

20 

20 

Sindha- 

Vittabhayar 





SauviraP"] 

pattana[“’*] 

68500 

68500 

a thousand. The author assures the reader that they arc 

true numbers 

and ate 


fixed after a study of a lifetime. Tire reader might wonder how |irovincc8 with 
Mathura, Pa%'Spuri, Tiiitiralipti, Vafaiasi, Mithila and Kausanibt, etc. which had 
cities with large populations, could have only a few village.^ and tovnis to boast of. 
Two explanations can be given for this : ( i ) A large number does not .always 
denote more population. The population of villages rvas very meagre, and a 
thousand villages combined could not boast of as large popubition as a single 
large city like Kau^mbi, \’ai}i>rasi, or Pavapuri. In short, a large number of 
villages in a province does not guarantee its superiority from the point of 
population or revenue over provinces having a smaller number of villages, 
(ii) A portion of a country might have been separated from the country 
proper, and constituted a different country witli a different name, on account 
of its political significance, as has happened the case with the modern province 
of Delhi, which was originally a part of the Punjab. In short, the reader is 
requested to labour under no erroneous conception on account of the wide 
variety in the numbers of r’illages in provinces. 

(7) For the description, vide no. 21 in the list of Map no. 2. 

(8) See the description of No. 19 of the list, further. 

Foot notes for the map on page 44 

[1] See map No. 2; for the description of No. 41. 

[2] See No. 1. 

[3} See map No. 2; for the description of No. 45. 
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21 

21 

Sfirasena 

Mathura 

68 (A) 

6800 

22 

13 

(*) Afigar“] 

PavSpurl 

36(A) 

3600 

23 

13 

(*-') Masa 

PurivattSh or 
Purivartaf®’^] 

142 

1420 

24 

24 

Kunala[® ®] 

Savatthi or 
Sravasti 

63053 

6305 

25 

25 

C) Lata[*3] 

KotivarSa[®*] 

2103 

2103 

25i 


Kaikaf^®] 

(Ketaka) 

Svetambika 

Half 





Total 

250535 252315 


Both in very old times and later, the number of towns and 

villages in the twenty-five and half countries of Aryavarta was 

two hundred and fifty thousand. We also know 

An estimate o< the that Southern India is smaller in area than 

population of those j,j^jrthcru India, and is full of dense forests, 
times and Its com- _ , • , ■ . 

parison with the Consequently it must have been very sparsely 
modern times populated. So, the whole of ancient India must 
not have contained more than four hundred 
thousand villages. At present there are seven hundred and fifty 

[4] See the c’escriplion of No. 50 (Map No 2 ). 

[5) The Sanskrit name is Banaras. See the description of No. 29 of Map 
No. 2. 

[b] See map No. 2 ; note on No. 51. 

[7] Kuril means the country of the Kauravas. 

[8] Gaja=Elephant; Bura=CUy. The other name is Haistipura of 
Hastinapura. 

[9,1 Kusavarta=Kusa4-Avana. Kusa=Grass. and A\arta=covered with 
i. e. that country wliich is covered with grass. Tire regions around the Girnar 
mountain and the Gir forest itself are of this type. They are under the juris- 
diction of the Junagadha State at present. 

( Mr. De, in his Ancient Geography of India, says that according to 
Mr. Todd, Kusavarta means Dwarka. 1 think he is mistaken, because Kusavaita 
is just near the borders of the Vindbya mountains ). 

[10] Sauripura=^auri-j PuTa; “ Shauri " seems to have been derived 
from " Chauri ” and “Chauri is the abbreviation of “ Chora so “Chorapura" 
pr the modern '‘Cborvad " ( which is 12 miles to the south-east of Junagafba 
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, thousand towns and villages. One rearon of this great increase 
in the number of towns and villages m'ght be the economic and 
financial break-down of a very large city which might have 
formerly been a very great business and manufacturing centre. 


and where was established the kingdom of Samudravijaya, the father of the 
twenty-second Jaina Tirthankara Neminatha ). Some scholars believe that this 
place is situated 47 miles from Agra in an impenetrable forest. It is 12 miles 
from Sekohabada, a station on the E. I. Ry. 

[11] Jaiigala (See map No. 2 the description of Nos. 69 and 70). 

[12] Saurastra— See “ Buddhiprakasha ” (a quarterly published by the 
Gujarata Vernacular Society), No. 1. 1934. Pp. 48 to 55, for details regarding 
the area and the situation of this country. 

No. 10 ^auripura was included in Saurastra. Yasudeva, the father of 
^ree Krsiia, and Samudrar’ijaya, the father ot "tee Neminatha, and other 
eight brothers, (in all ten), are famous in history with the name “Dasha-dasharha” 

( all deserving ten ). All these were the ornaments of the Ytidava family. They 
had settled in Kathiawar from Mathura. 

[13] Dviiravati or Draramati; the original name is KusasthaH or Anarla- 
pura. P'or further information vide p. 43 to 55 and ll'J to 129 of Buddhi- 
prakasha mentioned above. 

[14] Vjdeha — (See map No. 2, description ol No. 38) and f. n. No. (s). 

[15] Mithila is ni.TXiy times confused with Mathura. Mathura is the capital 
of Siirasena country (see No. 21 in the list), Mithilk is the capital of N’ideha 
country, (See No. 14 in the list). 

[16] Kausamhi— (Map No. 2. No. 31). 

[17] Nandipura or Nandera, the capital of the modern Rajpipla State. 
Gurjar kshatrijas of the Dadda family ruled over this territory from 6th to 8th 
century A. D. The father of the famous Jaina monk Mallavadisuri, who had 
vanquished the famous Buddha monk Dharmottarkirti in religious di.scussion in 
the assembly hall of the Vallablii State, was of this Dadda family, (Vide p. 45, 
of Jainadharma Prakasha, Shravana number of the V’ikrama year 1985, iu tha 
article containing information on Vardhamanpuri ). 

[is] Malaja — and 

[19] Bhaddilapura, 

It is written on page 12 of De’s “Ancient Geography of India" that the 
country in which the Patsvanatha mountain is situated was called Malla 
(according to Mr. Yule) i. e. the region around Hajaribag and Mainbhum; but 
according to Puraijas or mythological books two countries bear this 
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When people did not find means of livelihood in a city, they 
disintegrated and migrated to habitable areas of land and founded 
new towns and villages there. Dense forests of the former times 
became thinner and thinner due to famines. They were also 

■’ 

, * 

in the east and one in the west. One of them contains the Malaya mountain 

which is in Chholanagpiir (See .above). Tlie other is Bhaddilapura which is^ 
very near Rajgfhi, the capital of Magadha. So Mr. Do's Malladesha might be 
the Malaya country and its capital might have been Bhaddilapura. If it is so, 
the regions of Singbhum and Sainbalpura, over and above Ilajaribag and 
Manbbum must be included in it. 

[2Cb-2l] Map No. 2 No. 63. 

[22] Matsya — It is consisted of the mortem ^ekbavatl province, and the 
western portion of the Ahvar State. According to my belief, this kingdom 
stretched upto the west coast of the .Arvalli ranges, and included in 'it the 
major portion of the Jodhaptira Slate. Its capital was Viratanagata, where now 
stands the rock inscription of Itahbra-V'airata of Krnpcror Priyadarshin. Uttara- 
devi, the wife of Arjun’s son Abbimanyu, was a princess of the king of this 
Vairafa. The Pattdavas hid themselves for a year in the ranges of Arvalli. 

[2.3] See f. n. No. 22. 

[24] Dasarija — 1 think this must be near Bhilsa ( In Puratattva Vol. I 
p. +5., it is written that the eastern portion of the .\vanLi country was Vidisa 
which at present is called Bliils.! and is in the liliopala State. Tins conclusion 
is supported, by the story that Aryaniahagiriji lived with his brother Arya- 
suhastiji ( the religious preceptor of Emperor Priyadarshin) in Avanti; but 
because he disobeyed him, lie went to stay on tlie Gajendrapada mountain in 
Dasariia country, ( Giija=clephant; Gajendra = the best among the elephants 
or Airav.ata; Gajendrapac'a = the mountain at the base or on the top of which 
is the foot-print of Airavata, the best of the elephants. From this we under- 
stand that these places must have been near each other. 

Hence we come to the conclusion that a large foot-print of the elephant 
must have been inscribed at the foot of the Gajendrapada mountain, just as 
a huge elephant is inscribed at the foot of the Jagauda and Dhauli mountains 
of the Kalinga country ( see the paragraph on the inscription in the chapters 
on Emperor Priyadarshin ). 

[25] I am at a loss to make any deftnite statement about this city. 

[25-27] Information about this is given in the chapter on Chedi dynasty. 

[28-29] Sindh and Vittabhayapattana— See further the paragraph on Sindhui 
Sauvira country. 
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dfiBtroyed by men by cutting trees”. Thus more land was made 
habitable, and new towns and villages were constructed on this 
new land. This is the secret of the rapid increase in the number 
of towns and villages. 

Buddha books containing information about ancient India 
have been translated into English^”. In those books, sixteen 
kingdoms ate said to have existed in the time of Gautama 
Buddha^ The names of all the sixteen are not given. Only 

[30] Map No. 2 description of No. 32. 

[31] No information is forthcoming about the situation of this. In R. W. W. 
Vol. I P. 179, we find a description of I'ariyana. Compare it with this. 

[32] 1 lia\e not come across an;, region beating this name, but the very 
name brings into my mind Kuniila, the son of the Mauryan Kiripe.ror .\soka, 
and. the father of Knipevor I’riyadarshiu- He had become blind. We do not 
know what connection might, the account of his life, have with bravasti. 

[33] Lata — Once the boundaries of this country were as follow's: — Palanpur 
in the north, Surat in the south, Godhra in the east and Cambay in the west. 
From this we can know what territory was included in the i^afa country. 

[34] Kotivarsa — J cannot delinilely locate it, but it might ha\-e modern 
Vadnagat or Cambay, because this place is famous from very old times. 

[35] The name of this teriitory appears to be strange. Tlie name of its 
capital, howeier, is ^wetambika. If this is another name for Hwetambi, rve 
can say that this territory might have been what is now called liehrech, 
through which flows the river Raptj, and near which Mahavira had to undergo 
the hardships inflicted on him by Sangaindev. 

[36] Compare f. c. No. 35. 


(v) Even at present, the tendency is to cut down forests and make the 
land open. That, famine increases and water decreases due to this, is accepted 
by the scientists of to-day. 

(10) See, “Records of the Western World, Vo. I and II by Rev. S. Beal. 
These volumes are considered to be the translations of the descriptions of the 
famous Chinese traveller linen Chang. See also "Buddhist India" by Prof. 
R. Davis, p. 23. 

(11) Vide p. 29 of the "Early History of India" by Vii}cent Smith, 
4tb •ditign. 
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eight are described. Moreover, these descriptions do not have anjr 
political significance. Hence, we are at a loss to decide how much 
imporWnce ought to be attached to them from the view point 
of history. Yet because these books are easily available at present, 
they deserve some attention here. 

All Buddhist books which contain information about ancient 
India are composed of dcsciintions written by 
InforniAtion from various Chinese travellers in India. Some of 

Buddha book<i these books have been, more or less, translated 

into English by scholars. 

We should remember one thing here. We. are here concerned 
with 5th and 6th century B. C. when Lord Buddha himself 
lived; while all these Chinese travellers had come to India almost 
after a thousand years or even later. Their descriptions may 
contain truth, and nothing but the whole truth, but they throw 
little light on the age with which we are here concerned. One 
instance will suffice to convince the reader as to the truth of the 
above statement. In these books, these travellers have stated that 
the number of independent kingdoms in India was eighty instead 
f)f the origin'll sixteen. Of course, many of them were dependent 
and many of them were situated within the limits of the bigger 
kingdoms. If we enter into details and ignore such kingdoms of 
a later growth, we shall come to the conclusion that sixteen is 
the right number of kingdoms at the time of Buddha. All other 
names of kingdoms are of a later origin^®. 

Thus sixteen was the original number of kingdoms in 6lh. 
century B. C. They disintegrated and developed into eighty, chiefly 
due to two reasons: — (i) Sixteen is the number of kingdoms in 
Aryadesha or Northern India only; while in eighty kingdoms are 


(12) Even these sixteen kingdoms faded into insignificance in the time of 
the empeioTS of the Mauiya and the ^unga dynasties, when something like 
sovereign autocracy was established by these emperors throughout India. After 
that, Republican and Democratic states came into existence and many new 
states or kingdoms were established; and thus the number might have tisea 
upto 80. 
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included the kingdoms of Southern India also, (ii) We have stated 
in Chapter one, that Kaliyuga was advancing day by day and 
God Time was exerting His baneful influence. Hence the tendency 
of the people was towards division and separation and not towards 
union^®. Nature was gradually becoming less merciful, and famines 
were increasing in number; .forests were destroyed; whole areas of 
land were becoming plain and barren; swarms of people were 
wandering here and there in search of the means of livelihood, 
and were establishing new kingdoms on these new lands. Thus the 
number of kingdoms might have increased, and the distinction 
between Arya (civilised) portion and Anarya (uncivilized) portion 
was lost for ever. 


Out of these sixteen kingdoms, three were in every way superior 

to the remaining thirteen. They were (i) Kamboja-Rastra (ii) 

Sindh-Sauvira and (iii) Magadha RRatra. The 

Short notes on greater in area than the third, 

every kingdom , . , , , , , r . r 

which was more powerful than the first two, from 

both the political and religious points of view\ The people of 

Magadha were more cultured and civilized than the people of the 

other two countries, because tlicy had come into close contact 

with great religious prophets and preachers. 

First, we shall briefly describe all the sixteen kingdoms. 
Then we shall show how they were brought under the sovereign 
authority of one vast empire, and how the federal system of 
Government was replaced by the unitary system of Government^*, 
I shall here attempt to give, side by side, the names of ail the 
eighty kingdoms^" to give an idea to the reader how one ancient 
kingdom broke into so many smaller kingdoms, and also what 
names were given to the kingdoms of the 5th century A. D. in 
the 5th century B. C. 


(13) See f. n. 12. 

(14) Decentralization. 

(is) All these names are taken from Rev. S. Beal’s “Records of the 
Western World ”, 
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1. GUndhSra. (^®)Tal(6asila\ Udyan*, Bolor®, 

Simhapiir*, Urasa®, Kfishmir", 



(16) From here begins the footnotes on the map on this page. 

[1] (Vol. I. P. 136 f. n. 43). This is to be understood as a village named 
Hasan Abdal which is eight miles in the north west of Shahdari. 

[2] (Vol. I. F. 119 f. n. (1). This is situated in the north of Peshawar 
on the bank of the river Swat; but all the mountainous territory around llindu- 
kusha and the Chitral country are included in it. 

[3] (Vol. I. P. 135 f. n. (40). This includes Balti and Batistan (a part 
of Kashmir. ) 

[4] (Vol. I. P. 143 f. n. (69) It is one of the following three places:- 
(i) Taki or Narsimha, (ii) Sangohi (iii) Ketaksa; Sir Cunningham favours the 
third\ place* Hu-en-Chang had visited this place with Jaina pilgrims. 

[5] This is the grassy reign called Zara, between the rivers Sindhu 
and Zelum. 

[6] Very large territory. Its old name was Kashyap-pura (See Vol. I. page 
248 f. n. 87), In it was a great river named Vatasta. 
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Pun^chha’, Rajpuri*, T^ka®, CJihip- 
Jalandhar^i, Kulut’^®, ^atadru^*, 
Parvata^* (vide No. 12), Pariyatra^®. 


[ 7 ] (Vol. 1. p. 163 f. n. (141). (Vide p. 128 of the geo(?raphy by Sir 
Cunningham). According to him it is a small district. On the west is the river 
Zelum. On the north are the Pirpanchal ranges, on the south and south-east 
is the native state of Rajouri. 

[8] (Vol. I. p. 163 f. n. (144). According to Sir Cunningham, it represents 
the native state of Rajauri or Rajapuri which is in the south of Kashmir 
and in the south east of Punach. 

[9] (Vol. I. p. 166 f. n. (1). This is called the territoty of Rahika. It 
was a portion of the kingdom of the Gurjar people. Takkas were powerful 
people and their residence was near the Chinab. 

[10] (P. 173 f. n. (20). The territory between the rivers Ravi and Satluj 
Sir Cunningham asserts Cliine or Chinigari to bo its capital, which was 
nearly 1 1 miles from Auiritsav. (Vide A. S. Vol. 14 p. 4). 

[11] Needs no introduction. 

[12] (P. 173 n. No. 31). The country of Kulu, situated, in the north 

of the valley of the river Vjiis. That territory is cath'd Kaloot or Koliika. 

[13] According to Sir Cunningham, even Rov. Beal is inclined to call it 
“Red District.” It is identified with the district named Ladak. I am of the 
opinion that both of them are mistaken, because in the south of Kaloot is 
the river Satluj and its circumference, is from 300 to 400 miles, while. l.adalc 
is far in the north of Kaloot, and its area is two liiousand. miles. Secondly 
the word “fSatadru” suggests the river Satluj, while Lad'ik is situated far away. 

[14] It is 700 Li. away in the north-east of Multan. 1 am of the opinion 
that it is the modern Monlgomary district, the capital of which is said to 
be 20 Li., in area. It tnight also be the town of Ilarappa, where research 
work is being conducted at present. So this region may possibl>' be Parvata 
(See Vol. 11. p. 275 f. n. 87). Panini has described Parvata as a part of that 
portion of the Punjab which contains Taksasila and other districts ( I, A* 
Vol. I. p. 22 ). 

[15] (Vol. I. p. 179 f. n. 45). It is 100 miles in the west of Mptbura. 
Rev. Beal suggests it to be “Vairata”. I differ from this opinion because in 
the original book ( p. 178 it is stated to be 800 .^i, away 'in the south-west 
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Q, Panchala. Mathura, Sthaneshvara^®, grughna^’', 

MatipuKt^*, Brahmapura^®, Govishan*®, 


of Satadru, and thus it happens to be the south-west portion of the Hisar 
district. My statement is also supported by the fact that in the book it is 
described as a region rich in the crops of wheat and seeds, and we all know 
that towns like Bhatinda and Reviiri in this region are very famous for wheat 
and seeds. 

[16] 500 Li. In the north-east of Mathura is the kingdom of Sthaneshvara 
(Vol. I. p. 183 f. u. 5l\ The region containing modern districts of Shah* 
jahanywra and Bareli in II. P. can be said to have constituted this kingdom. 
According to Sir Cunningham ( his Geography of Ancient India P. 331 ) this 
kingdom was connected with the Paadavas and hence is famous as a very 
old kingdoui. 

[17] It is 400 I.i., in the north-east of No. 16. Its name is fiughna 
(Vide vol. 1. p. 180 f. u. 64). Rev. Beal says that this region was near the Kalsi 
( because the Bauddlia emperor Asoka has got a rock inscription erected ) 
and Sirpur States: but whnn it is delinitelv stated to he in the north-east of 
Sthaneslu'ara, it can be said to bo the places called Piminit and Kheri; but when 
we come to the description of its boundaries, the river Yamuna in the middle, 
and Matipura State in the south-west and when we take these things into 
consideration wo come, to the conclusion that this region must have comprised 
in itself the districts of Shahfiranapur, Bijnor, and Muefarnagar, which are in 
the north-west of Sthaneshvara and not in the north-east. 

[is] The kingdom of Matipura (Vol. I. p. V>0- f. n. 77) is in the east 
of Sruglma ( Vol. I. p. 19(1). According to Sir Cunningham (his A. G, 1. p. 341) 
this Matipur.i is none other but Mnndor or Madavara iu tlie West Bimdeh 
khanda. If it is so, this region consisti-d of the modern district of Muradabad, 
R'anipur State, and a portion of Naiuital. 

[l9j It is in the north of Matipura (p. 19S ) 300 Li. away. According 
to Sir Cunningham ( p. 198 f. n. 100) this region consisted of the present 
British Dhariwal. According to my opinion it also included in it.self a portion 
of the Almorii district. 

[20] The kingdom of Govishan is 400 Li. away from Brahmapura (p. 199). 
Sir Cunningham thinks that this Govishan should be none other than a small 
village named Tjjjain, a mile in the east of Kashipura, and near which is a 
very old fortress. According to my opinion it consisted of the remaining pqrtion 
of the district of Almota. 
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Ahikshetra’* Virsana®®, Kapitha*®, 
Kanyakubja®*. 

3. Kofela. Ayodhya®^, Hayamukha®® Visfikha*’^. 

[21 ] Ahikhetra (f . n. 1(H) is 400 L,i, away in the south-east of Govishan 
(P, 200). It was the capital of North Panchal of Rohilkbantla. 

[22] The kiugt’oni of Virsana (f. n. 107 ) is 2(i0 or 270 Li., away in 
the south of No. 21 (P. 201). According to Sir Cunningham it consisted of a 
ruined district named Atrantikher, which is full of large lie.aps of dust, four 
miles in the scruth of Karsan. 

[23] The region of Kapitha ( f. n. 110 ) is 200 Li. away in the south- 
east of No. 22 (P. 202). r tiiiuk it is none other than the present district of 
Shahjahanpura, Sir Cunningham calls it Sankitha an.l says that it was 40 miles 
away from Atranti. Dr. Kern is of the opinion that the famous astrologer 
Varahamihira studied iu Kapitha. 

[24] P. 205, iu the north-west of No. 23 (T think it should be south- 
west ) at the distance of 200 Li., is the kingdom of Kanoj or Kanyakubja 
( P. 206 f. n. 1 ). Kanoj wa.s famous for a very long time as the capital 
of North India. The present city is situated nr the northern portion of the 
old city and that part which is now known as the fort, was also included in 
the old city. ( Cunningham A. G. I. P. 380 ). 

(14) It shokl be "AvutUha” instead of ‘’Ayodhya.” "A yv.ddhas are a tribe 
of people and they have di.stinct coins of iheii own”. (Vide .Ant. Coins of 
India,” Cunningham). 

[25] The kingdom of .Ayodhya is on the, other bank of the river Ganges, 
6(X1 Li. away in the south-east of No. 24 ( P. 224 ). ( I think the word 
should he pronounced not as Ayodhya. but Ayuddhas; this is none other than 
the region containing Cawnpore, the Chobas of which are famous for their 
strength and eating capacity). .Scholars think Ayodhya to be Saketa; and hence 
they arc confused; if wc lake it to be AyoddliSs, all difliculties will disappear. 
Sir Cunningham ( A. G. I. P. 385 ) s.ays tliat this place is none other than 
the old city of Kakupura 20 mites in the north-west of Cawnpore. 

[26] The region of Hayamukha is 300 Li. away in the north of the river 
Ganges and the east of No. 35, (P, 229). .According to Sir Cunningham (P. 
229 f* n. 58) the capital of this region is Daundiyakher which is 104 miles 
in the north-west of Allahabad. I think it consisted of the districts of 
Unan, Lnknow, and Raybareli. 

[27] The region of Vi.sakha is 180 Li. away in the north of Kausambi. 
(P. 239)« Sir Cunningham '( P. 239 f. n. 71 ) says it was Saketa ( for my 
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4. Kashi. Prayaga®**, Varanasi®®, Gazipur®®. 

5. Vatsa. Kausambi*^, Chikito®®, Maheshvara- 

pura*®. 


ideas see No. 25 ) I think this large region must have been none else than 
the portion of land between the districts of Fatehpura and Pratapgadha. 

[28] The kingdom of Prayaga is in the south of the river Ganges, and 
700 Li., away in the south-east of No. 26 (P. 230). I think it is modern 
Allahabad which is situated on the confluence of the rivers Gauges and Yamuna. 
( f. n. p. 60. ) 

[29] The Sanskrit name is \'anarasi, and it has got this name because 
it is situated between the two tributaries of the river Ganges, named V'^arni 
and Asi ( Ashi ). ( See “ The sacred city of the Hindus " by Mr. Shering ). 
f Vol. 2. p. 44 f. n. 1 ). 

[30] (Vol. 2. P, 61) Gazipur is 300 Li., in the east of Vaparasi. The 
Chinese pilgrims call it Garjanpati, the war God (f. n. 40) and Sir Cunningham 
calls it Gazipura. 

[31] (Vol. I. P. 235 f. n. 63). Kau^ambi is 30 miles from Allahabad on 
the river Yamuna. ( Sir Cunningham). “KauSmbi” occurs in RamSyana (see 
the description of Vatsadea). 

[32] The area of this region is 4000 Li., and the area of its capital is 
said to be 15 to 16 Li. The Chinese pilgrim Ilu-en-Chang (Vol. 2. P. 271) 
has given it the name of Chikito. W^e do not know anything else about it, 
but he has written as follows, '* Majority of the people were atheists and non- 
believers, and very few accepted and observed the faith of Buddha.” From 
this, and because the description of this region is placed between those of 
Ujjain and Maheshvarapura, I think that he ought to have thought this region 
to be that, which contains the incriptions of Sanchi and Bhilsa. ( I believe 
that the “Nirvana” ( going to heaven ) of Mahavira in 527 B, C. took place 
in an old office used by clerks of king Hasti[»Ia, in this place. The de.scriptions 
of Hu-en-Chang agree with this. So this v.ns a place of pilgrimage for Jains, 
(and so a place of atheists according to Bauddhas). (for further information see 
the description of Avanti ). 

[33] (Vol. 2. p, 271). Maheshvarapure is 900 Li., in the north of No. 32. 
Its area is 3000 Li. (The modem states of Bundi and Jaipura might have 
been included in it ). 
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6, gravastj. ^ravasti®*, Kapilvastu**, Raninagrain®“, 

Kushinagar®^. 


[ 34 ] (Vol, 2. P. 1* f. n. 1 ). Sravasti is in the province of Uttar Kosalai 
and it is also called Dharniapattaiia. Sir Cunningham says that this was none 
other than the village of Sahet-mahet, 58 miles in the north of Aviodhya, and 
which lies in the ruins on the southern banks of the riser Rapti. Fa-he- 
Yana-says that it was 64 miles in the north of Ayodhi'a (Cliapler 20). 

[ 35 ] (Vol. 2. P. 13). Kapilvastu is 500 T.l., away in the sonth-east of 
No. 34. (F. 14 f. n. 28) and it consisted of the region beginning with Faizabad 
and ending with the coflueuce of tlie ri\crs Hhagva and GaOOakii. ( if this is 
true, this region consisted of the whole of the district nl Basti, and a 
portion of Faizabad; while Mr. Carlyle thinks tliis place to be none else but 
the town of Hhuila 25 luiles in the nortli— oast ol faizabad. ( I am inclined 
to agree with him ). 

[36] Ramnagar i.s 30 Li., away in the east of Kapilvastu {P. 25). See 
Mr, Dey’s A. G. of Ind- P. 2 ( Dr. Fuhrer and Cnnninglisvm ) Ka’mnagar is 24 
miles west of Bareli. Tlie name is at present contined to the great fortress 
in tlie lands of Alampur Kot and Nasaratgunj. It was the capita! of North 
Papchal of Rohil Khanda.” It is a barren region. (P. 36 f. n. 0“ ). It is not 
definitely located. (A. G. Cunningham P. 420 ). (l think this region consisted 
of Gorakhapur and the forest of Champa ). 

[ 37 ] (P. 30). Kushinag.ara is in the north-east of Ramanagar. It is a 
large fortress (P. 3! f. n. H5). Lord Buddha is said to h.ave achieved his 
'‘Parinirvaiia (going to heaven), here. It is said to be Kaisa, which is 35 
miles in the east of Goiakhapura. I think nortli— cast is a wrong direction; 
it should be south-east, because it is stated to be barren on pp. 32, while 
on p, 43, it is described as stretching through a large forest right upto k’anarasi 
500 Li., in length; while on p. 31, it is written that llie roat! between 
Kamnagar and Kush inagar was barren, and full of wild animals and elephants, 
and infested with robbers and tliieves* From this it becomes clear that Kushi- 
nagat was situated between Ramnagar and Vanirasi- This belief is supported 
by a story from Jaina literature (Kalpa Sutra Subodhika p. 85). It is stated 
there, that on the way to Ayodhya, is a large forest in which is the hermitage 
of the ascetic Kanakakhala, where Sree Mahavira had converted the Chapda- 
koshia serpent to Jainism by his preaching. From this it becomes clear that 
Kushlnagar must have consisted of the modern ‘districts of Azamgadha and 
Janipura which are in the south-east (and not north-east) of Kapilvastu. 
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7. Vaisali. Vaisali®^ Vriji“®. 

8. Nepal. Nepal. 


[36] (P. 66). Vaisali country is 14f) or 150 Li., in the north-east of 
Gajtpura, across the river Ganges. Its area is nearly 5000 Li. It is stated in 
( f. n. 67 ) that Ilu—en— Chang once had crossed the river Ganges ( it should 
be river Gandakii ) and so the kingdom of Vaisali is said to be in the east 
of the river Gapdaka. Sir Cunningham thinks it to be (he modern village of 
Besar, The place, where even now is a standing ruined fortress n.amed “Raja 
Visalakagadlia,” w.as its capital, or was the chief center of Vriji or Vajji people 
( for further information, see my article in “Jainadhnrma Prakasha,” Chaitra 
Number, 1985 (V, E.), These people settled here from the north and the 
territory occupied by them, stretched from the base of the mountain Himalaya 
to the Ganges in the south, and from the river Mahii in the east to the 
river Ciapdak.a in the west. We do not know the time when these people settled 
here, but they might have come not later than the publication of these Bauddha 
books. They can be said to resemble the Vidyals and the Yue-chi people, who 
were the authors of the Chinese boolcs. (R. A. S. New series. Vol. H No. 2). 
I think all the above things are mere guess work, because if ever the Yue-chi 
people came in India, they at least did not come before the third century B. C. 
It is possible that \'id>a1 might have been written for Videha, because V^deha 
(Mithila) is a part of Vaisali, ( See below f, n. C. ) 

(C) We have to take these to be the modern districts of Mujfarpur, 
SataPa and Chanipar.ana, in Bihar. Vaisali, was a kingdom in the 6th. century 
B. C. and Chetaka, the king of Vaisrilf, was called “Shdehapati," and his 
sister TrisUidevi was known as “Vaidehi” and her son Mahavira was called 
Vaidehiputra" (See K. S. Com. p. 75. and further in tliis book). Siia, the 
wife of Rama, w.as also daughter of Janaka, the king of Videha, and so she 
is called *'Vaidehi”, 

Dey’s A.G, Ind, P. 104;-“Roundaiies of Videha; river Kaushiki (Kushi) in 
the north, river Gaudaka in the west, Himalaya in the cast, and the Ganges 
in the south”. 


[39] (f. n. 100, p. 77 ). This is the country of Viiji or SaiUvriji people. 
It is said to be a union of the eight kingdoms uf the eight different kinds 
of Vriji or Vajji people. One of them were Licchchliavis and they stayed in 
Vaisali. They were republicans and were defeated by king Ajatasatru. 
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10. Vaflga. 

11. Kamrupa. 
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Magadha, Hiranyaparvata*", Champa*^. 

Kajigyha^®, Pundravardhan**, Sam- 
tatta'**, Tamralipti*®, Kartiasuvar^ia*®. 

Kamrupa*^. 


[40] (P. 185). If we go eastwards from Magadha, we come to a large 
forest 200 Li., away froin this forest is the region surrounded by Hiratiya 
mountain (p- 185. f. n. 1 ). It is also called the mountain of gold, which, 
according to Sir Cunningham, is the hill of Monghir, 

[41] Ariga desa is the name of the region containing the district of 
Bhag.alpur in Bengal where the river Ganges flows smithwavds after a bending 
because there is a town, named Chanijiiputi. But the old Champanagar is 
different from this Cliainpapuri. ( for which see further on, chapter V. ) 
(R. W. W. Vol. II p. I'Jl f. u. 15 ). The capital of Aggadesa or Bhagalpura 
district is Chainpa or Chanipapuri. (Wilson ^'ishnu Purina Vol. 2. p. 166; 
Vol. 4, p. 125; T. R. A. S. Vol. 5. p. 134; I. A. Vol. I. p. 175). Both Chan>pinagar 
and Karitagrlia are near Bhagalpur. 

[42] It is the territory about modern Rajshahi district (4t)0 Li„ away from 
Charnpa which is described on p. 193). From '.ore we can go to Kajoogira 
or Kanjigriia. 


[43] (P. 194. f. n. l.S). Prof. Wilson thinks that the old country of Pupdra 
consisted of the modern districts of R.ajshahi, Uinajpur, Ranspur, Nadia, 
Virbhoom, Berr’wan, Midnapur, Jangirdainahul, Ramgadha, Pachitpalman, and a 
portion of Chunar. (Tliis docs not agree with the description in tlic original book). 

[44] (P. 199, f. 11. 3o). This province is on the sea-coast, and is Sainotata 
or Samatata ( which means .a country near sea, or a plain country ) of 
Eastern Bengal. 

[45] (P. 200). Tamralipti is 100 Li., away in the west of Samatata. (f. n.36). 
It is the modern town of Tamluk where there is the confluence of the rivers 
Hugh and Selai (J. R. A. S. Vol. V. p. 135; Vishnu Purana Vol, II. p. 277; 
I. A. Vol. I. p. 177). 

[46] KarOasuvarna is 700 Li., in the north-west of Tamralip 

[47] This is the western portion of the present Assam. 
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12. KaliAga. 

13. KuBasthak 

( Chedi ). 


Urdra**, (^“) Konyoghra**, KaliAga®®. 

Kosala, Parvata“\ (See the Word 
•' G5ndhSra”). 


[48] (P. 204) Udradesa is 700 Li., in the south-west of KarriasuvariJa. 
(P. 204 f, n. 49). This Ufira or Oda is nothing biit Orissa, (MahabhSrata 
Canto II. 1174, 111, 1188). Its second name is Utkula (Mahavamsha A. 7. p. 122; 
V'^ishnu Purana Vol. II p. 160). 

[49] (P. 206). The country of Konjoddha or Konyoghra is 1200 Li., in 

the south-west of Udra. We have to cross a large forest on the way. 

(15) According to Mr. Fergusson, the capital of Kanyoghra was near 
Kataka. (See W. World Pt. II. P, 207 f. n. 6O). 

[50] If we go In the south-west of Konyoghra, we come to a large forest. 

In it the trees are very tall and dense, and even the rays of the sun cannot 

penetrate through them. When we pass 1+00 to 1500 Li., through such at 

forest, we come to the country of Kalinga. ( This forest, must be none 
other than the region of the hills of Asvatthania or Dhauli and Jagauda 
See f. n. A). 

(A) Its boundaries : River Godavari in the south-west, Gaulya in the north- 
west; for further information see Sewell Opt. cit. p. 19. (Kaliiigadesa). 1 Li., = 1*7 
mile and hence the capital of Kalinga must be in the neighbourhood of 
Vjjayanagara. 


[51 ] Kusasthala — Some scholars call it Mahakosala but this is hot the 
same Kosala, the capital of which is Ayodhya. ( R. W. W. Vol II. P. 209 
f. n. 64). The other name of Ayodhya or ^ravasti is Kosala. This is different 
from that. (Wilson, Vishnu Purana Vol. II. p. 172; I. A. Vol. II. p. 160. Vol. 
IV. P. 702). It is in the south-west of Orissa and in it flow the rivers which 
are at the mouth of the rivers Mahinadi and Godavari. From this it will be 
clear that there are two countries bearing the name of Kosala; in one of 
thein are Srivasti and Ayodhya; and the second is situated between the rivers 
Mahanadi and Godavari; while this description refers to altogether a different 
country. According to my opinion Kusasthala consisted of the southern portion 
of the Reva State and eastern portion of Jabalpur. It is a hilly region. This 
was the region where Chandragupta was first made king by Chanakya; and 
then he invaded Magadha. This region stretched upto Kalinga in the south-east, 
(for further information see the Chapters on emperor Chandragupta.) 

9 
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14. Andhra. 

15. Chola. 

16. Pandya. 

17. Sinhala. 


Andhra®®, Dhankataka®*. 
Chulya®*, ( Chola ), Dravida®* 
Malkoo^a®®. 

Sinhala®’. 


[52] (R. W. W. Vol. 2 p. 217). Andhra deia is 900 Li., av/ay in the 
south of Kosala. Its area is nearly 3000 Li., (P.217 f. n. 8fi). Its capital was 
Vigils (Possibly an old name for Yengi), which is in the norh-west of the 
lake Elur, which is between the rivers Godavari and Kristia. In its neighbour- 
hood are the remains of stone-carved temples; but I differ from this opinion, 
because, the distance between Kusastli.ala and A.ndhm is only 900 Li., and 
hence Andhra at the most can include in itself the eastern portion of the 
modern Nizam State, and its capital can possibly be Chinur on the river 
Godavari, or Chandanagar near the Vainganga. 

[ 53 ] R. W. W. Vol. 2. p. 221). Tf we go 1000 Li., in the south of Andhra 
we come to a region named Dhankataka. Its area is nearly 6000 Li., and the 
area of its capital is 40 Li. From this, 1 think that the region must have 
consisted of the area between the sources of the rivers Godavari and Krisna, 
in which, Varahgul is in the north, Golkonfla is in tlie west, K.irnnl and 
Gondakatnania rivers are in the south. Its capital must have stretched from 
Bezwiida to the lake Elur. The archeological experts of Madras have discovered 
some remains in IheGantur district, which resemble the Sanclii .and Tlhiirhufa 
stupas (See Government communique dt. 30-12-29). This discovery supports 
the above statement. It is called Nagarjun-konda. In Jaiua books it is known 
as Bennatat-nagar. (See further the description of the DankataUa country). 

[ 54 J R, \V. W. Vol, II p. 227. The district of Chola is 1000 Li., in the 
south-west of Andhra. Its area is 2500 Li. I think it nnisl have consisted of 
the modern districts of Belari, Kadappa, .-Xnantpur, and Nelor. 

[ 55 ] If we go in the south of Chola (P. 228^ we come to a dense forest. 
1500 Li., from thence is the country of Dravida. Its area is 0000 and its capital 
is Kanchivaram. It includes the districts of Chiiigalpe!, both the districts of 
Arcot, Tvichinopalli, and Salem. On its south are the river Kaverl and 
Mysore State. 

[56] (P. 230) Malkufa (scholars call it Pandya also) is 3000 Li., in the 
south of Dravida. Its area is 5000 Li. If the direction is exactly south, it 
definitely sugge.sts the kingdom of Pandya). 

[ 57 ] The island of Ceylon. 
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Konkanpura®*. 

Mahara?tra“®. 

Bhrkachha"® 

Malva®^ Ujjayini®®. 
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[58] In the north of DiTivifl (P. 253) is a forest, in which are found 
innumerable deserted liuts and other signs of former liumau habitation. 2000Li, 
from there is the country named Konkanpura- (These foresis must be those 
whicii are near Chitaldurga and Shimoga.) Konhanpiira might have included 
in itself that portion of the Bombay Presidency wliicli is in the south of 
Belgauin, over and above these two districts). 


[59] (r. 255) Maharastra is 2400 Li., in the north-west of Konkanpura. 
Its area is 5000 Li. Hence it is equal in area to Konkanpura, but smaller 
than Dravicl and Dhankataka. The area of its capital is 30 Li., and is on the 
western bank of a large river. Scliolars have 'come to different conclusions 
about this, (St. Martin thinks it to be Devgiri or Doltabad; Sir Cunningham 
thinks it to be KalyaiU; Mr, Fergusson thinks it to be Toka, Kulathamba, or 
Paithan), I think it to bo junner, If we take this to be the bovrndaty of 
Maharastra, the country would then consist of the area between the river 
Tapti in the north and river Krisiia in the south; the region whir) is in a 
parallel straight line to Belgaum and Savantvadi; besides, it can be said to 
include all the area between Paravaiii in the north and Ht'drabad in the east 
upto Belgauin iu the south. 


[fiO] If we go 1 000 la., in the south of Maharastra (p. 259) and cross 
the river Narmada, I stated therein (f, n. 59) the limit of Maharastra to be 
upto the river Tiipti; now this limit is to be taken upto the Narmada). We 
come to the district of Bhrgucachchba. ( Its other name is Barigaza or 
Broach). Its area is ne.arly 2400 Li. 


[61-62] We have two names; Malva and Ujjain, so I take them together. 
I believe that the author might have included ITdepur, Pratapgadh, Rutlam, 
Dbar, Indore, Nimach, Bundi, and Kota in the first, and the region between 
the rivers Chambal and Narmada in the second, on the north of which is 
JSora, and on the south of which is Mandsor. 
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Atali**, ('*) Gujjar®* MulsthSnpura®®, 


22 , Matsya. 

23. Cutch. Cutch. 


[63] (P. 264) In the soutli-west of Malva there is a gulf (possibly the 
gulf of Cutch see p. 64. f. n. 66) 2400 Li.; from this ( the direction is not 
given ) is the region of At;\li { R. W. W. Vol. I. p. 265 f- n- 67). Atali is 
very far in the north of Karachi. It might possibly be the region of Uchha 
or Bhawalpura, but in tlie neighbourhood of Multan is a town named Atari, 
( Uccha is the name of a country and its capital might be Ochhapuri: froni 
this I conjecture tliat VaniPa, the capital of which is UccliSpuri, might be 
none other than this Uccti.-i or .\t;ili dcsh-ay Looking to its connection with 
the country of Matsya, Sir Cunningham’s sugge.stion that Ucchii is the other 
name for Bliawalpur, seems reasonable. ( To my mind, the boundaries of Atali 
might be arranged thus : Aravalli mountain in tlie east, Sindh in the west, 
latitude No. 6 in tlie nortii, and the line between Abu and Paianpur of the 
Bombay Presidency iu the south). 

(16) From this it will become clear that the country of Gujjara was 
included in the country of Matsva; while scholars of the present believe that 
it was includid in the country of Ni?adha, or the modern Gwalior and Zaiisi. 
They assert it to be the origin of the Giirirr people. I leave it to the 
reader’s sense of jud.iinent to Imd out wliat is true. 


[64] (P. 269). Gurjar desha is 1800 Li., from V'allabhidesha in the north. 
(Everything would be alright if we put the word Atali in place of the word 
Vallabhi ). Here the author has referred the reader to f. n- 80 on p, 269. 
Looking to the language.s which are spoken in modern Rajputa nil and southern 
Malva, we come to the conclusion that the W(;rd Gurjar c-m appropriately be 
applied to them. .Dr, Bhandarkar thinks it to be Kurkurdesha. ( 1 agree 
with ,Dr. Bhandarkar. Some scholars consider Kurkur to be ,a part of Sauisistta, 
while really speaking Kurkura consisted of the southern portion of the 
Jodhpur State ). Bhinnamala, famous in jaina books, was the capital of Gurjar- 
desha. So Gurjaidesha must have consisted of the modern Jesalmir and a 
great portion of the Jodhpur State, 

[65] If we go 900 Li., to the east of Sindh {P. ?74) and cross the river 
Indus and go further in the east, we come to Mulstlianpur State. Its area was 
4000 Li., and the area of its capital was 30 Li., (f. n. 85). SMlsthanput is 
ribne else but Multan. ( See Reymond Memories S. L. Inde. Vbl. 98 ). If cdii 
be said to have consisted of the modern districts of Muz^argadh and Mitltiii. 
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24. SurS^ra. Vallabhi*®, Anandpiira*’’, Sur5s|ra**. 

25. Sindh-Saavira. Sindh. (Atyanvekala*®) Laftgala 

All these names (names of countries as well as their capitals.) 
are taUien from "Records of the Western World” Vol. 1 and 
11 and the numbers of the pages are of that book. Wherever 
any other book is consulted, it is specifically mentioned. (To 
make everything clear, numbers are printed on the map ). 

This is the information furnished by Rev. Beal’s book. Readers 
who are not interested in these details, may skip over the footnotes. 

[66-67-68] (P. 266 f. n. 71 ) That region which is stated to be the kingdom of 
Valiabhi by Hu-en-Chang, can be defined as “the country of the Lata people 
residiiig in the north.” It is given on p. 266 that Vallabhipnr is 1000 Li„ in 
the north of Cutch. (South is the right word, because on p. 268, while showing 
the boundaries of Anandpur, it is stated that Anandpur is 700 Li., in the 
north-west of Valiabhi, and, moreover, Saurastra is 500 Li., in the west of 
Valiabhi}. (P. 66 f. n. 71). The author's words themselves support my belief. 
The follow’ing modern states can be said to have been included in this country. 

(a) In Valiabhi :- Gohilvad, Babariavad, und a portion of Kathiawar. 

(B) In Anandpur a portion of Kathiawar, and the whole of Zalawad. 

(C) In Saurastra the remaining portion of Kathiawar, 

In short, the present peninsula of Kathiawar contained all these three 
kingdoms ( Valiabhi, Anandpur and Saurastra ). 

[69-70] Looking to the description of these two provinces, they can be 
located in the north-west of Sindh. They have no scope in this book, hence 
I do not think it proper to describe them. As for Langala, Sir Cunningham 
thinks (see R. W. W. Vol. II. p. 277. f. n. 89) that it is a city named Lokoriyan 
or Lakura, which was believed by Mr. Mason (see A. G. of Ind. P. 311 ) to 
be a ruined city situated between Khojdar and Kilat, 200 Li., in the north- 
west of Ko^sar. If we take the above statement to be true, this region must 
be taken to be the southern territory of the Sauvlra country, I think it must 
have been a part of Panchal, because the name of its capital is Ahikshetra, 
which is said to be Ramnagar in the United Provinces. 

(17) Does it mean that Bauddha books wanted to express that there 
were sixteen kingdoms in Northern India only ? 

10 
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The following countries are Anarya or uncivilised: — 

No. 8 Nepal, No. 11 Kamrupa, No. 14 Andhra, No. 15 
Chola, No. 16 Pandya, No. 17 Sinhala, No. 18 Aparanta, and 
No. 19 MahSrastra. It is possible that Bauddha books did not 
mention them because they were Anarya or uncivilised countries, 
and because they wanted to describe only Arya or civilized 
countries. Hence the twenty- five and a half countries are reduced 
to sixteen in the Bauddha books. In both the series of names, 
they sometimes differ, but from the view point of both, the total 
number comes to sixteen by a peculiar coincidence. 



Chapter IV. 

An account of alt the sixteen kingdoms 

Synoftais.— (/) KAMBOJA~GANDHARA~-areaand its rulers. 
Accidental death of the king of Gandh'ara at the time when he 
was on tlve point of achieving friendly relations with the king of 
Magadha — the failure of the Persian Emperor to invade India in 
spite of his valour, and the fulfdmenl of the desire of the Persian 
Emperor Cyrus after his death — Consequence of the invasion — a 
great amount of wealth taken away to Persia. 

(2) Panchola — short account — 

(3) Kosala — different names of this country, places, dynasty 
of the Ttder and the name of his kingdom-, confusion about all 
the above due to different writers giving different names and 
il-te author's answers and explanations about them, item by item-" 
similarity shown between the two names of Prasenjit given in 
the Jaina books (Pradesi) and in the Bauddha books (Pasadi) 
wars between the kings of Kosala and Magadha oti account of 
family pride, and subsequent marriages — names of other kings 
besides Prasenjit and fixing of their years of rule, after much 
correction", the destruction by Prasenjit’s son Viruddhaka, of his 
relations on the mother side — s^kyas — and their land, after 
coming to the throne^ for their decitftd conduct^ and the sorrow 




68 Boundaries, Capital, and Language Chapter 

caused to Gautama Buddha on hearing this, in the last yeari 
of his life — Conclusion. 

(4) K&m — The end of the Brhadratha kings described in 
Mahabhdrata, and Asvasena, the father of the twenty-third 
Tirthankara of the Jains, sree Par'soa, who was the last and 
the best in their line — The kingdom was conquered by a 
kshatriya prince named sisundga, and the account of the ^isunaga 
dynasty established by him — Invitation to him from Magadha 
to take up the reins of that cowntry — Union of Ka» and 
Magadha — The names and short accounts of the four kings 
after him. 

« « « 

In writing the accounts of these sixteen kingdoms,^ I have 
adopted the following plan: — the accounts of those countries, 
information about which is not sequential and well-arranged, but 
broken and hap-hazard, are given firsf.'—the accounts of those 
hountries, information about which is linked and full, are given 
afterwards. 

(1) KAMDOJA-GANDHARA 

Out of the sixteen kingdoms as stated in Chapter III, three 
were considered to be emigres because of the vastness of their 
areas. One of these three, was Gandhara or Kamboja. 

It was in the north-west corner of India. It consisted of the 
present KSsmir, some portion in its north-west, Chitral Province, 
a great part of Afghanistan, and almost the 
Boundaries, Capital, whole of the Punjab. It would be true to say 
and Language Sutlaj formed its boundary-line on 

the east and on the south. Its capital was TakSila (TakSaiilS)*. 
The name of the emperor of that time was P uln§ afei. This kingdom 
was divided into two equal parts on account of the river Indus 


(1) “Early History of India” by Vincent Smith. 4th. ed. p. 29. “Sixteen 
States in Northern India." 

(2) See appendix No, 2. Pt. HI Cb, vi for full information. 



flowing across it north to sooth. The western porti 9 n was called 
Kaigboja, and .the .eiisterxi. was. Qalled Gandhara. Kharos tI was 
the language spoken in Karaboja, and Brahmi was the language 
spoken in Gandhara ( for the comparison of these two languages 
See the chapter on Ksatrapas ). Though thus two different languages 
were spoken, yet the people of both the parts came into close 
contact with each other. Consequently the languages were often 
mixed. This was specially the condition in the region where 
Kamboja and Gandhara had a common boundary line*. 

Tak^awla was the capital of the whole kingdom as well as 
of Gandhara, but the capital of Katpboja was Puspapur or 
Puskaiavati, the modem Pesavara. 

Pulusaki was a lover of peace. The kingdom was prosperous 
during his reign. We do not know anything either about his 
ancestors or about his descendants. Whatever 
RuUr information is forthcoming, is only about himself. 

He was a pious king. He bad friendly relations 
with the king of Magadha, Sretiika by name and both of them 
exchanged presents. This friendship had resulted into close intimacy. 
Pulusaki once desired to see Sretiika personally, and to fall at 
the feel of the two great prophets, Mahavira and Buddha, who 
resided in Magadha. He had already begun his journey towards 
east, but no sooner did he enter the kingdom of Magadha, than 
he unfortunately fell seriously ill and died. ( about 550 B. C. ). j 

We cannot say definitely who succeeded him. It is possible 
that the eastern portion of the kingdom must have been absorbed 
by the neighbouring small states; while the western portion'" was 
chiefly under the sway of Emperor Cyrus*. This powerful emperor 

(3) We see this specially illustrated in the rock inscriptions ef ShahbSzgfhi 
and Mansera, and also in the grammar of Panini, in which, over and above 
the PrakYt words due to this reason only, the words of the Khavo®ti language 
have entered, 

(4) (A) C. H. 1. P. 533, 

Cambacys ( first ). 

Cyrus 558 B, C. to 530=28, 
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I had often heard about the wealth and prosperity of India, and he 
i was only waiting for an opportunity to find an opening. The 
; death of Pulusaki made his way clear and he began gradually to 
■ annex the neighbouring portion of this kingdom, and began to 
drag away vast amounts of wealth from India, as a tribute. The 
sway of Cyrus must have extended upto Kabul, but Darius, who 
succeeded him on the throne, had annexed even the Punjab" to 

Cambacys (second) 530 B. C. to 522 = 8. 

Smardis (Imposter on the throne) 522 to 521 = 1. 

Darius 521 to 480=42. 

His authority was established in the Punjab in 518 B. C. 
(B) E. H. I. 3rd. ed. p. 12. 

Hystaspis ( first ). 

Darius 486 13. C. 

Hystaspis ( second ). 

( Comparing these two, we see that Cambasvs II in A 
is Hystaspis I in (B). 

The names given in “Iran" by Mr. \V. S. W. Walks, M. A., F. R. S. 
agree with the names given in C. H. I. 

(5) The empire of Darius was divided into many provinces; Over each 
province was appointed a governor who was cal'cd “Satainp”. The number 
of the governor of this province was twentieth. He had lo send a great amount 
of gold dust as the early tribute to the emperor. All these things are de.scribed 
in the histories of Persia. The reader will get au idea of the amoiiut of tribute 
paid by the following details. 

“ Bhatatvarshaka saiT'kshipta Itihasa” p. 1%. "It amounted to 15 to 20 
million rupees in the present money.” 

C. H. L P. 335, “The Punjab was a part ot the realm of the king 
Darius about B. C. 318.” 

E. H. I. 4th. ed. P. 40:- “(The Indian Satarapy). It paid ilie enormous 
tribute of 360 Eubonic talents of gok'-dust of 185 hundred weights worth 
fully a million sterling and constituting about one-third, of the total bullion 
revenue of the A.silatic provinces. The conquered province was considered the 
richest and most populous province of the empire.” 

The same author adds a f. n. (No. 1) “One Eubonic Talenl = 57.6 
lbs. avoirdu-poi.s. Therefore 360 Talents are equal to 20.736 lbs. Assuming 
silver to be worth live shillings an ounce=i.^. or Z”. 4 per 11b, and the ratio 
of silver to gold to be as 13 to 1, would be worth 1‘078,272; if the Eubonic 
be taken as equivalent to 78 & not 70, the 360 of gold will be 4680 



Ruler ?1 

Empire®. His authority had been established to such 
an extent that one of the twenty governors (Satraps) who con- 
ducted the administration of his empire, was called the Governor 
of Gandhara, which was the twentieth district of his empire. 

It appears that the Persian sway in India lasted for nearly 
three quarters of a century. After that, either due to the decline 
of the power of the Persian rulers, or due to tlie increasing power 
of the Nanda emperors of Magadha, this Indian province’ came 
under the sway of the Indian emperor, and experienced many 
ups and downs under the sway of the different kings of Magadha 
belonging to different dynasties. For a decade or two it was run 
over by the generals of Alexander the Great. Then for a century 
it was under Indian emperors. After that, again it was won over 
by yavana generals who settled permanently in India and became 
Indians. 

Thus the Punjab had to serve under many masters. 

(2) PANCHAL 

This kingdom seems to have been divided into two parts : 
North Paiichal, and South Pahchal. Both had their own capitals. 
Mathura was the capital of North Pftiichal, and Kapila (Kampilapura) 
which was near modern Kanoja, was the capital of South Pauchal. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that the boundaries of Pafichal 
stretched very far in the north-west. The boundary might have 

talents of silver; the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces (including 
a sn»all part of Lybia in Africa) was 145G0 silver talents. (Cunningham, coins 
of Ant. India pp. 12, 14, 26 p. 30). (The author’s note: — Here the ratio 
taken is a bullion ratio, i-e. liC of gold = 20 s. or20 pieces of silver, and the 
price is estimated that way. At present in India, 100 Tolas of silver are 
worth about Rs. 50/- & hence 2 Tolas for a rupee; while 1 Tola of gold is 
worth Rs. 34; so the ratio between the prices of gold and silver is 34x2=68; 
1 Cf against 13 -.as counted above. So, looking to the present prices of gold 
and silver it would amount to .^^5661000). 

(6) See f. n. No. 5. 

(7) This is to be understood to be the modern Punjab. Even now it is 
thickly populated, but it is inferior to several provinces of India from the 
view point of prospsrity. (This account is in connection with the Persian 
Empire only). 
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been different at different times, but that must have been in very 
very old times with which we are not concerned from the view* 
point of our history. So we shall let it go. The “ Records of the 
Western World ’’ is a systematic and reliable account of these 
kingdoms, and I have based my account of Paftchal on it. 

It is said to have consisted of all the countries from Mathura 
to Kanyakubja. All these names appear to be the names of large 
cities instead of countries. For my opinion about these, I request 
the reader to read f. n. No. 6(A) in chapter III of this volume. 

No further historic information is forthcoming about this 
kingdom. Later on, this kingdom was annexed to Kosala. 

(3)K08ALA« 

The third name in our list is Kosala. Its capital is said to 
be Ayodhya. Prasenjit** was the king of this country in 6th 
century B. C. 

Some historians divide this country into two parts — North 

Kosala and South Ko§ala or Maha Kosala. The area of North 

Kosala was surely mailer than the area of 

Its situation and the Koiala, and i . mce South Kosala was 

confusion about It ^ _ , vt t. 

called Mahakosala The supposition, that Nortn 

Kosala and South Kosala were two divisions of one and the same 

country and kingdom, is unbelievable, because these two Kosalas 

have no common boundary line. Between them are the great 

provinces of Kasi and Vatsa^”. Had they been divisions of the 

same kingdom, they ought to have been situated near each other^^. 

But they are not near each other. The mistake of the 
scholars can be explained as follows:- 

Prasenjit was the name of the king of Kosala; and on one 
of the four main doors in the artistic Bharhut-Stupa in the 

( 8 ) The provinces named Hayamukha and Vaisakiia, described in R. W. W. 
were included in this province. 

(9) He was also calld Pasadi and Pradesi. See fuitlier in this volume. 

(10) See Map No. 1 . 

(11) There are instances of the same ruling power, over places distwt 
from one another. For instance, the Amareli and the Okha districts in Katlii|w^ 
under the Baroda State. 
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MahSko^ala province'* there is an inscribed picture illustrating 
an incident in the life of Prasenjit. ( see picture No. 7 )• This 
is famous as “Prasenjit-pillar in historical books (see picture No. 
8). Scholars must have conjectured that this Prasenjit is the 
same invidual as Prasenjit of Kosala, because the same name 
occurs in both the provinces, and that he can be called king of 
both the provinces. Thus these two provinces are supposed by 
them to be under the power of one king, and then they are given 
different names, because of the difference in their areas'®. The 

(12) Ku^sthala was the name given to this province in very old times. / 
I will state reasons why this name was given in the description of that province. 

(13) 1 myself was at first confused and mistaken about this. It would be 
rather interesting to let the reader know, how I corrected my mistake. I add 
it as f. n. because it is not proper to give it a place in the text proper ; 

Two kings named Prasenjit have come to the throne of Kosala ; one of 
them was he, with whom we ate now concerned, and the other was the 
father-in-law of Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Jaina Tirthankara. The first 
Prasenjit lived in 550 B. C., and the second lived in 800 B. C. ( more 
information about him is given in the description of Ku^sthala.) 

The pillar erected by Prasenjit is a part of the Bharhut-stiipa (see plate 
No, 13 in General Cunningham's Bhaihut-stupa). This place was situated 
in Kusasthala in Aiigadesa in olden times- Hence the question naturally 
arose ; which of the two Prasenjits is responsible for the pillars ? whether 
he was the one who lived in 550 B. C. and who can be called the king of 
Ayodhya or Kosala, or whether he was the one, who lived in 800 B. Ci and 
was the king of Kusasthala (which was once called Mahakosala, but was 
called Angadesa at the time with which we are concerned; and the capital 
of which was ChaiUpanagari ?; and who can truly be called the king of the 
territory in which is situated the Bharhut-stiipa ?. ) 

Both the Prasenjits can be called “Kosala-pati" (king of Kosala); but the 
first (who liv'ed in 550 B. C.) can be called “Kosala-pati" only; while the 
second can also be called “Mahakosala-pati" or "Kusasthala-pati”. (This is 
one of the reasons for distinguishing Kosala from Mahakosala). The first can 
have no connection with the territory in which Bharhut-stupa is situated; 
while the second was the ruler of that territory. My interest in the question 
was thereby keenly excited. 

To solve the question, my mind was directed towards fixing the date of 
BhSrhut-stupa. I made a minute study of all thelscenes incribed’rin it. One 

11 
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question whether both these provinces were under the power of 
the same king or not, will be discussed in the account of the 

of them attracted my eyes It remioc’ed of the time when Sree parsvanatha 
acquired Kaivalyagnana (the power to know everything about past, present 
and future)* He was standing in deep meditation[*] on the edge of a well. 

At that time a god named Meghamali, who was his enemy in the former bitth, 
caused a heavy shower of rain in order to disturb him in his meditation. 
I^rsyanatba did not allow himself to he disturbed even when the water 
reached bis nostrils. At last god Dharanpndra[*3 lifted up Parsvanatlia from 
the ground in order to save Him from drowning, and spread his hood over 
His head in order to protect Him from rainfall. Meghaiuali was ashamed 
of his action and stopped the rainfall. I thought, the scene whicli attracted 
my eyes was inscribed to illustrate the above story, and I came to the con- 
clusion that Bharhut-stupa must h.ive been erected in tlie time of that Prasen- 
jit, who was the father-in-law of Parsv,anath.i. But when I consulted the 
Jaina books about the pi, ace where P.atsvan.atha ac juiced Kaivalyagnana, I 
came to kuow tliat it was very neat Vanarasi (the modern Benares). Naturally 
I began to believe tliat that scene did not illustrate the above story and so 
does not represent the time of the second Prasenjit, because such edicts were 
usually erected at places where such events took place, (one who lived in 
BOO B. C. ) 1 now decided to find out the real time of the election of 
Bharhut-stupa, and I turned to the rock-sdicts of king Priyadarshin. My 
study of Jaina books lielpad me here. Tweatyof the (wenty-iour Tirthankaras 
of the Jains have attained salvation on mount Snmet^ikhara['*J. (Whicli is in 
Bengal, and which is now called Parsv.anath hill). The first Tirthatikara. 
^sabhadova attained salvation on A?fapad[*]. The twenty-second Tirthafikara 
Nerainatha, attained salvation on Raivataclial[^] ( near Junagadh ) and the 
twelfth, Vasupujya, in the garden of Champanagarif'*] (the capital of Angadesa) 
an’ Mahavira, the twenty-fourth in Apapanagari (which was afterwards callerl 
Papa-nagari (sinful town) because Mahavira died there, and then was called 
Pavapuri[*]. These are the places given in Jaina books, where the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras attained .salvation. Priyadarshin w-anted the posterity to 

[l] See picture No. 8. 

The position for standing in meditation was iike this ■. standing erect, 
legs to-gether, arms straight at the sides, eyes fixed on the tip of the nose. 

[3] He is the lord of heaven, and controls rainfall. 

[4j There are verses in Jaina books where these names are given with 
the names of Die respective Tirthankaras. 

[S] See the account of Aisgadeia further. 
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kingdom of Chedi (Kusasthala)^* (See the description of 
kingdom No. 12). 

Another mistake is committed by the writers of history. The 
first mistake was in connection with the names of the country. 
This second mistake is in connection with the name of the capital. 

remember these places, hence he got rock-edicts erected, in all these places 
(see the chapters on Priyadarshin, for a full account of the rock-edicts). Then 
1 tried to find out, whether the place in question was one of these places, 
and 1 was convinced that this place was none other than the garden of 
Chaippanagari: because the rock-edict of king Priyadarshin, erected at Rup- 
natha, is in its neighbourhood. Secondly, in the time of Mahavira, the town 
of Chanipanagari,[^] which was the capital of Dadhivahanf*^], king of Anga- 
desa, and which was attacked and destroyed by ^atinika, the king of Vatsa, 
was situated here. It was again established by Kutlikaf®] the son of the king 
SrePika, This Kunika has shown his devotion towards Jaina religion by getting 
a pillar erected in a place in 131iarhul-stiipa.[^], Moreover, according to Jaina 
books, the town-entering ceremony of budharma swami, the first disciple of 
Maharira, was celebrated by tins Kunika, with unprecedented pomp and 
procession. (A scene illuslrating this is inscribed, on a gate of Bharhut-stupa). 
Thus when I got so many historical proofs, I was convinced that Bharhut- 
stiipa is connected with the Jaina religion. The place where Vasupujya, the 
twelfth Tirth.'uikara attained sahation, is also near Chanipanagari (the place of 
Rupnaiha's lock-? hot 1, and hence f riyai'arshin has a rock-edict erected there 
(from this it became clear to me that the rock-edicts of Priyadarshin were 
meant to indicate the places where Hie 'rirthankaras died and attained salvation[*]. 
Both Kunika and Prasenjit have got pillars erected to show their devotion 
towards Jaina religion. 

Prasenjit was a follower of BuddJiism first, and then exchanged it for 
Jainism. Then lie might have come to this place for a pilgrimage in or after 
556 B. C. (when Mahavira acquired Kaivalyagnana, and only a year before 
which ^repika was converted to Jainism.) There is here also a pillar erected 
by Kunika (Ajatsatru) which might have been erected in between 52^ B. C. 
to ^96 B. C. Hence king Ihascnjit’s piWai must bavebeen erected in, between 
556 to 523 B. C. and king Ajatsatiu’s pillar must have been erected between 
523 to 496 B. C. 

(14) See f. n. No. 12 above. 

[6] See the account of king Kunika further. 

[7] See “Bha.rhut-siupa'' by General Cunningham. 

[8] See the chapters on king Priyadarshio, 
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We have stated that the capital of Kos^la was “ Ayodhya Now, 
“ Ayuddhas ” is the name of a people; and their province, according 
to Chinese writers, was “ 0-u-to ”, and its capital was SSchi^". 
This province is said to have been situated in the south-east of 
Kanyakubja. Historians have confused these two names 
"Ayodhya”^® (name of a city), and “ Ayuddhas ( Name of a 
people ) and have asserted that Sachi ( Saket ) was the capital 
of " Ayodhya ”, because Saket was the other name of “ Ayodhya ”. 
(So they have confused “ Sachi” and “Saket” also 1). We can 
prove that this is a gross mistake by the evidence of the Chinese 
travellers who have written that “Sachi” was in the south-east 
of Kanoj or Kanyakubja; while “ Ayodhya ” or “ Saket ” was 
many miles in the north of Kanoj. Hence we come to the con- 
clusions that “Ayodhya ” and “Ayuddhas”^® are quite different 
terms having quite different connotations. 

One is the name of a city. The other is the name of a people. 
( They had their own coins, and this race still exists in India. 
They are famous for their strength and are now called “ Choba ” 

(15) "Sachi’* and “Sahclii” are, again, diiTerent places. Sachi is near 
Kanyakubja; while Sanchi is in Bhopal and is famous for its inscriptions. 
(Full information about Sanchi is given in the account of Avanti in chapter VII. 

(16) See the f. n« on No. 25 chap. III. It is a Jaina place for pilgrimage. 
In the silver Jubilee Number of the "JaiD” p, 41., we have a verse (see at 
the foot of p. 121) in Sanskrit in the article by Muni ^ree Kalyanvijayaji in 
which occurs the word “joddhaua” in the first line. Muni *^ree Kalyanvijayaji 
has commented on this word. He says “It is the name of a very old place, 
about which we know nothing now. The word '‘YoddhiiDaka'' occurs in the 
rock inscription of Ajara of the Vikraraa Era 1222. It must have been in the 
region of Godwad and Bhitrot." 

Now the etymological meaning af the word “Ayuddhas is “a place of 
the tesideuce of a race of strong and sturdy people’’, (see chap III. f. n. No. 
1+., and chap. Ill f. n. No. 25). “Joddhaiia” and ’ Yoddhanaka’’ mean the 
same thing. 

See the position of No. 25 on the map on page 53. 

(17) See the description of Ayodhya in R. VV. W. 

( 18 ) See C. A. h 
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or “ BhaiyS Their territory extended from Kanyakubja to 
Cawnpore^*. ( See Chapter III. f. n, 24 ). 

In Bauddha books, Kosala is divided into two parts. The 
capital of the northern portion is said to be ^ravastl, and that 
of the southern portion, Ayodhya. The king at 
Confusion about the was Prasenjit, and he was a contem- 

ruling dynasty porary of Buddha®”. The names of all the 
predecessors and descendants of Prasenjit are given in another 
Bauddha book named “ Asokavdan The name of the first 
king is Birnbisar, and Prasenjit is put nitith in descent to him. 
If we allow twenty-five years to each king’s tenure of rule, two 
hundred years must have clasped between the rule of Bimbisara, 
and the rule of Prasenjit. But it is a historical fact that both 
Prasenjit and Birnbisara were contemporaries of Buddha. Hence 
we shall have to disregard the information given in Bnndilha hooks. 

" Pasadi is the name of the king of Kosala in Bauddha 
books, and “ Prade^i ” is the name in Jaina books, in which he 
is said to be a devout follower’'' of fifth in the line of 

(IVI See chap. 111. f. n. Xo. 25. 

ChaHipa Rajatirhc cha Cliakra-Malhuia-joi'clha Piali^hauagre, 

Vande SwarUagirau tatba .Suragirau *^0 De\'apattau«. 

Hasto?dipuii I'adala-Dasapure Cluuupa-ranchai,are, 

Vande Ka[Uataka-’‘''ivapure Nagadrahe Nanake. 

(20) Sue the description in chapter II. 

(21) R. W. W. Vol. II. f. n. No. 3. 

(22) “King rasadi’’ — these are the won's written in Bauddha books. 
Whether Tassadi, Pradcsi, and Prasenjit can have the same etymological 
sense, is a subject deserving the attention of a linguistic expert. In R. K. M. 
p. 32, the word given is "Pasenadi”. My idea is this : "Pradesi” is the name 
in Jaina books. In Prakrt language, it might have been written as “Padesi" and 
in the Bauddha books written in the Pali language, it must have been written 
as “Padesi" or "Padasi” which in English became “Paddasi". Some writer, 
through a slip of pen, or to show its similarity with Prasenjit, might have 
written “Passadi". 

(23) In Jaina books, the principal disciples of a Tirtbankara are called 
"GaUadhar" which appellation is not applied to any one else. Kesi cannot be 
called a “Galiadhar". It is true that Parsvanatha had a "Ganadhar" named 
Ke^i, but he must be a different individual. 

(24) See furtberi »ad f< d« No. 32, 
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preceptors, l)eginning from Parivanaiha, and a contemporary 
of Mahavira. 

So, Prasenjit was a contemporary both of Mahavira and of 
Buddha, thus proving that Mahavira and Buddha were contem* 
poraries. Hence, Srenika, Mahav ira, Buddha, 
What is the Truth ? and Prasenjit were aU contemp orar ies. Sre^iika 
was the king of Magadha and Prasenjit was the 
king of Kosala. Prasenjit and grenika did not belong to the same 
dynasty. Only they were contemporaries. Mahavira and Buddha 
being preachers travelled in all places and did not settle anywhere. 

It is also stated in Baudilha hooks that battles had taken 
place between Prasenjit and Sn.nil.a. Jaina hooks are silent on 
this point. The reason is not far t(i seek. ( see f. n. No. .^2 ). 
Then tliey had come ti^ ler.'ns ;i.s h>llc>ws:-King Prasenjit was to 
give his daughter in m iniage to Srenika himself, and his son's 
Viruddhaka’s daughter was to be given in marriage to Sreuika’s 
son Kunika. Thus ties of marriage hound lioth the kings. 

Thus it seems jiossible that “ Prade^i ” of the Jaina books, 
and “ Pasadi ” of the Bauddha hvvoks might have Vieen one and 
the same individual, and that both these names refer to the king 
of Kcsala, who was contemporary of Sreliika. ll is true that two 
kings came to the throne of Xosala during the lime of Srenika, 
but the second was Viduralha-Viriicldhaka, son of Prasenjit. 
Viduralha could not have been called Pradesi. Hence we come to 
the conclusion that Pradesi is the other name of Prasenjit. 

The reason why Pradesi is known as Prasenjit is, that he 
must have t>een at first a follower of Buddha, It is also possible 
that he might have belonged to the »Sakya race® ' to whiuh Gautama 
Buddha belonged; and he might have been his relative, because 

(25) It is possible that l^akyas may be a branch of tlie Ikshavaku 
kshatriyas. If it is not so, ^akyasinha and Prasenjit cannot iave been of 
the same race. As to Prasenjit's belonging to Ikshavaku race see f. n. No. 
31. below. 

It has been proved later that Gautama liuddba and Prasenjit belonged 
to the same race of kshatriyas. (See the account of king Vidurath-Viruddbaka 
la tbil chapter). 
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the kingdoms of this king and of Buddha’s father were near each 
other. Just as the kingdom of Mahavira’s father Siddhartha was one 

^ of the federal states included in the kingdom of 

Why PradesI was ® 

called Prasenjit? Chetak, king of Videha or Vaiiall; similarly, 
the kingdom of Gautama Buddha’s father 
Suddhodhan, might have been a part of the kingdom of Prasenjit. 
We can give enough reasons in support of this conclusion; firstly 
it is stated in Jaina books that this Pradesi was converted to Jainism 
by Kesi Muni, fifth in the line of preceptors from Parivanatha. 
This converson proves that he must have been following another 
religion before it'''**. Secondly, it is a proved fact that Buddha 
began preaching at the age of thirty-six in 564 B. C.®^, while 
Mahfivlra became a monk at the age of thirty and began preaching 
at the age of forty-two, in 556 B. C. So there is about a decade’s 
interval between the beginnings of the preachings of the gospels 
of these two prophets; and Buddha had begun first; thirdly, 
historians have stated on the authority of Bauddha books that 
Srenika was at first a follower of Buddhism, ( This is not clearly 
stated in Jaina books, but is tacitly admitted )'■*“, but after his 
queen Kshema was made a Bauddha nun, his mind began to waver. 
Then he n'arried Chillana, the daughter of Chetak, king of 
Videha®*' and became a staunch Jain. 'This took place in 356 B. C.; 


(26) Biii’dli.'i beffan to spread tho pos-pel of Bitddliisiii at the age of 
thiity-six in 564 B. C. (See f. n. No. 27 below). So king Prasenjit must have 
been cunvetted to P>u,!dhism, only after 564 B. C- Before that, he. might have 
been following some other religion. It is possible that he might have been a J<iin 
just as the kings of his Ikshavaku race (See the aeconnl ot Kasi) weie Jains. 
Kesi Muni, then leconverted him to Jainism, before 55(i B. C. (the year in 
which Mahavira acquired Kaivalyagnana) as proved before. So we come to 
the conclusion that king F^adesi was reconverted to Jainism between 564 B. C. 
and 556 B. C. and Budc’hism lost a iniglity follower. 

(27) See Vol. 11. chapter I (fixing of the dales of Mahavira and a 
chronological list of the c\'ents of their life). 

(28) See f. n. No. 2‘f below. 

(29) The girl w’as absconded for the sake of marriage. (See the account 
of Vaisali) because Chetak, father of Chiliadal r’h’ ’"’t consent to the marriage, 
possibly because king f^rcuika might not have been a Jain at that time. Jaina 
books may be silent about Srenika being a Bauddha, but at least he was not 
« Jain at this time, (for further information see the account of ^reUika further). 
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ft is now found out that the first ancestor of Srenika ^tid the 
founder of the ^isunSga dynasty, was the king of Ka§i®®. He had 
often to wage wars with the king of Kosala ( i. e. an ancestor of 
Prase lijit) whose kingdom was in his neighbourhood, on account 
of both hr.ving a sensitiveness for family pride®^. These wars 
culminated in the decision of the king of KasI to marry a daughter 
of the king of Kosala, who called himself belonging to a higher 
family. Fortune smiled on the king of Kfi^i, and he became the 
king of Magadha also, j^renika, his descendent not only fulfilled 
his ancestor’s vow by himself marrying a daughter of the king 
of KoSala. hut also married his son Kunika to the daughter of 
Viruddhaka, Prasenjit's son. In short, both the kings of KasI 
( or Magadha ) and Kosala were very sensitive about family pride; 
and so it is possible that Srenika and Prasenjit might not have 
been on good terms from the very beginning; and now they also 
belonged to difierent religions, because Prasenjit was convened 
to Jainism®® much earlier than Srenika. So there were two reasons 
for these wars : family pride®® and difference of religion. 

(30) Details are given iu the account of Kasi further in this volume. 

(31) Kings of Kosalii holonged to the Ikshavakii race, while kiugs of 
Ka^t belonged to Malla race (a branch of the Vriji kshaiviyas of Vaisali). 
The race of the Ikshavaku is considered high, because it can boast to have 
produced rweuty-two out of the twenty— four Tirthankaras. I'olluwars of other 
religions also ha\ e cunsideted Ikshavaku taco 10 be very high. ( c. f. p. 81 
{, n. No. 25), 

(32) See the para entitled “Wlrat is the trulli ?” in this cljap. The conver- 
sion of Prasenjit took place after 565 Ik C.. 01 any lime between 556 ( tlie 
year of Mahavira's attainment of K.aivalya-gniina) and 565 11. C. One more 
proof of this conversion is the erection of a stupa known as “Itharhut-stupa” 
in historical books. See the account of Ptiyadarshin for the reasons why 
this pillar was erected here; and {. n. 13 above. 

(33) That a devout follower of Jainism like fireijika (who had deserved 
and acquired the fitness to be placed on one of the hi ;hest positions in the 
next birth) should have attached so much importance to religious differences 
is not believable. The wars between them, must have been due t > their over- 
sensitiveness for family pride. If the cause of the wars had been religious 
difference only, wars would have come to an end by 556 B. C. When ^repika 
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Taking all the above reasons into consideration, we come 
to the conclusion that both Srenika and Prasenjit were first 
loUowers of Buddhism ; that Prasenjit and Buddha possibly 
belonged to the same race; that the family of the king of Kolala 
inust have been higher than the family of the king of Magadha. 

Even now we find the name “Prasenjit” in the Jaina books, 
but after he became a follower of Jainism, he was given the name 
“Prade&i”. In Bauddha books “Passadi” might have possibly been 
written through religious jealousy. 


A peculiarity of the Jaina writers deserves a short notice 
here®'*. The charge of religious jealousy the reader would naturally 
think, which I have put on Bauddha writers, 

^ ^iiln****^rte* **** ^ applied more forcibly and more justifi* 

ably to Jaina writers, because Bauddha writers 
have, at least some times, written Prasadi (Passadi) for Prasenjit, 
but Jaina writers have taken every precaution not to admit 
“Prasenjit” even once ( as far as I know ) in their books. Really, 
it is not due to religious jealousy. The very word “ Jain ” means 
“ a man without jealousy But the fact that the Jaina writers 
have adopted the method of giving a certain one name throughout 
to an individual, suggests and illustrates their peculiarity which is 
this ; it has been a very common custom with them to give names 
to persons in such a way, that they might symbolize certain events 
in the lives of those persons^®. They therefore give up the original 
birth-names of the persons. For instance, the name “ Bimbisar ” 


accepted Jainism as his faith. But the w.ars continued anil were o%er onh-, 
when Srepik.a conquered Kusala during the middle years of liis reifTn. So it 
was the family pride, whicli had acquired such a powerful liold over their minds. 

( 34 ) The reader will ask the reason, why I should intrude upon him this 
discussion in a book concerned with pure history. The reason is this ; this 
type of knowledge often helps a student of history when he is wrecking his 
brains over the most ambiguious historical problems. 

(35) This is a good custom in a way, because the name which one gets 
at the time of birth, does not shed any light on the life of a man. Names 
given at the times of birth, have often confused many historians, 
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is time and again found in Bauddha books, while it is seldom 
found in Jaina books. He has been given by them, the very 
suggestive and symbolic name of Srenika ( Srenisa guild; and 
ka=builder; builder of guilds ) because he achieved the difHcult task 
of the construction of the whole of the social and political structure. 
The father of king Ajatsatru had brought him up at a great 
sacrifice and much trouble, and had kept his aching finger in his 
mouth. This Ajatsatru forgetting the benevolence, imprisoned his 
father for a small fault, instead of serving him in his old age. In 
order that the posterity may remember his ingratitude, they gave 
him the name of Kunika*’*’’, on account of his deformed finger. 
Priyadarsin was the name of the grandson of emperor Asoka‘*"; 
bat' because his reign was that of unimpeded and increasing 
prosperity, he was given the name of Sainprati®^. This is no place 
to quote many instances. We should not here forget that these 
names were given to those persons not by themselves, but by 
the people around them and by the writers. We have no reason 
to believe that they called themselves by these names, or adopted 
these names. Sreriika always called himself Bimbisara, KuuiUa 
called himself Ajatsatru, and Sainprati Priyadarsin, and Pradesi 
called himself Prasenjit. From this it becomes clear what names 
were inscribed by these kings on the pillars erected by them, and 
also why Jaina writers constantly gave them different names. 
Moreover, Prasenjit was a Buddhist first, and a Jain afterwards. 
This must have been known to the writers of those times. They 


(36) For further information see the account of kiug Ajatsatru. 

(i7) Hitherto all scholars believe that .-Vsoka and Priyadarsin are one 
and the same individuals. 1 think they are diFci'eiit individuals. Priyadarsin 
came to the throne after his grandfather Asoka. Details are given in cdiapters 
on Asoka and Priyadarsin. 

(3S) The word “ Sa'Pprati ’’ means “ just now ( For the liidden meaning 
in this name, see the chapters on Priyadarsin ). I believe that the first name 
must have been Sa^prati : but afterwards changed into '' Sanipatfi ” ( wealth ) 
on account of his possessing immense W'ealth. Later on this might have 
became Sauipati” or “Sarnbadi". (In Tibetian books this name is found.lt 
is also sometimes found^in Bauddha books ). 
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might have purposely suppressed this fact, because of their principle 
to give those facts about Buddhism only, which would not be 
discreditable to it, and leave the rest as they were. There is a 
third explanation. They might have been impartial and might have 
written facts which they knew, and the subsequent writers also 
might have slavishly followed them without further investigation. 
But the fault lies with those who possessed the old manuscripts 
of Jaina books and scriptures, who kept them a sealed book of 
knowledge to all the students of history and thus prevented them 
from comparing the statement. 

Thus it is a fact that Prasenjit had changed his religion, and 
Jaina writers might have given him a name after their own tastes 
— Prade.^i or Paradcsi®*'. This Prasenjit was the king of Kosala 
or Ayodhya. 


We get no information about this from the Jaina books. In 
Bauddha books, however, it is stated that, Viduratha*” succeeded 
his father Prasenjit; that, Kusulika, who was 
a contemporary of Anuruddha, king of Magadha, 
succeeded Viduratha; that he was succeeded by 
Suratha, who was a contomp'orary of the first Nanda king; that 


Other kJnys after 
Prasenjit 


his son Sumitra was defeated by Mahananda*^ and that KoSala 
was annexed to the empire of Magadha. 


(3y) This Paradeii ” seems to be a crude form for the pure ofl^ 
“ Praclesi “ Paradesi " = foreigner; hence he might possibly have be-longed to 
a country outside India. ( i. c. the region of ^uddhodhana, father of fiakyasinha, 
is in Nepal which, to their calculation was out of India.). While “ Pradesi ’’ 
( Pra-many: Deshi = lord of countries) means “Lord of many countries”; his 
kingdom must have been very vast. 

(40) In H. H. pp. 499, his name has been gi\ en as “ Viruddhak 

In R. K. M. Pp. his name is Vidudbha. 

(41) I once believed that king Kunika had annexed Kosala to Magadha 
( see further the account of Viduratha ). I had to change my belief because 
Bauddha books explicity tell us that kings of this race ruled On Kosala uptq 
tb« time of king Nanda. 
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A woman historian** has given us the geneological list of the 
whole race, as follows: — 

(1) Vrta (Varika)— A contemporary of king Kakavarna of the 

Sisunaga dynasty; he was the first king of 
KoSala to invade Kasi. 

(2) (Son) Ratanjaya or Dabbasena. 

(3) (Son) Sanjaya — The great conqueror of K^i; a contemporary 

of kingKshemjit of the Sisunaga dynasty. 

(4) (Son) Prasenjit — Father-in-law of Srenika of the Sissunaga 

dynasty; peace was established between 

Kosala and Magadha. 

(5) (Son) Viduratha — A contemporary of Kuuika, king of 

Magadha ( was living npto 520 B. C. ). 

(5) (Son) Kusulika — A contemporary of Anuruddha. 

(7) (Son) Suratha — A contemporary of king Nanda. 

(8) (Son) Sumitra — Defeated by king Mahananda. 

Our woman historian has furnished no details about any one 
of the above kings. Wc can glean out some information about 
them*® by making a study of the other ruling families who were 
their contemporaries. 

(1) King Vrta or Vanka — He is said to have invaded Kiisi, 
the king of which was Kakavarna, who was defeated by him**. 
Kakavattia was the second in the line of the king of the Sisun%a 
dynasty, while Vahka was the founder of his own dynasty. It 
follows from this, that Vaiika must have been far advanced in 
age at the time of his invasion of KasI* '', and the tenure of his 
rule and his life too, must have been long enough. Thus a 
knowledge of the kings of KasI helps us much in our attempt at 
gleaning information about the kings of Kosala. 


(42) Sec C. I. D. and the geneological lists given at the end of this book. 

(43) I have arranged their geneological lists as correctly as I could. 
See further. 


(44) H. H. pp.497, “ Kukavavna was not heroic like his father. It 
that k;n' of ^ravasti wrested Benares from his hands." 

(45) See the account of Kasi. 


appears 
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(2) Ratafijaya or Dabbascna: — He must have also ruled for 
a great number of years over Ko^ala, like his father, because in 
his old age, he must possibly have been a contemporary of 
Kakavarna, the second king in the S'^anaga line. Moreover, his 
son Saiijaya is stated to have been a contemporary of Kshemjit, 
fourth king in the Sisunaga line. In short, the tenure of Katan- 
jaya, the second king"*® of KoSala, must have been long enough 
to make him a contemporary of the second, third, and fourth 
kings of the Si^unaga line. His son is stated to have been a 
contemporary of the fourth ftisunaga king Kshemjit, and not of 
the third Sisunaga king, Kshemavardhan. 

(3) Safijaya; — He is stated to have been a contemporary of 
king Kshemjit, the fourth Si-'^naga king. His son Prasenjit (fourth 
king ofKo«ala) was the falher-in-law of the sixth yisunaga king 
ftrenika who ruled Magadha. .Srenika’s reign lasted for fifty-two 
years. In short, the tenure of the rule of the third and fourth kings 
of KoPala must have been as long as a part of the tenure of the 
fourth, the whole of the fifth, and a major part of the fifty-two 
years of the sixth king of Magadha. Another idea arises in our 
mind from this. 

That idea is this : If the tenure of a king’s reign is exceedingly 
long, his son succeeds to the throne at a very advanced age. 
Consequently his tenure of reign is short. If, by any chance, or 
due to much longevity of his life, this son s tenure of reign is 
also exceedingly long, at least the tenure of the reign of this son’s 
son is bound to be short. Sometimes he never comes to the 
throne, because he dies before his father dies. If it happens so, 
the second king is directly succeeded by his grandson, who must 
be a young man, and this young man’s tenure of reign may be 
and can reasonably be as long as his grandfather’s or even 
longer. In short, if we have three kings, each reigning for a very 
long time, we may reasonably suppose that at least the third 
king must be not the son, but the grand-son of the second king. 

(46) There arc reasons to believe that his number might be third; but if 
his number is fourlli, ^'anka’.^ numbei would be stcoud, and hence he must 
have been a contemporary of king Kshemjit, fourth king in the ^isusaga 
dynasty, (See the geueological list for furlhei information). 
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Now keeping the above idea in mind, let us turn to the 
numbers of years of the rule of each of the first four Kosala 
kings, Vahka,'*^ Rataiijaya, Saiijaya, and Prasenjit. We may 
reasonably grant the long tenure of reign to Vauka and Rataftjaya, 
and also admit of them to have the relation of father and son. But 
when we are confronted with the fact, that even Safijaya and 
Prasenjit reigned for a very long time, we shall have to admit 
the possibility of an intermediary king either between the second 
and the third, or at least, between the third and the fourth. That 
the relation between the second and the third was that of father 
and son is a proved fact. Hence, we come to the conclusion that 
there must have been an intermediary individual between Safijaya 
and Prasenjit. The individual who might have been Sanjaya’s son 
and Prasenjit’s father. The second explanation of these long tenure 
of reigns may be that Ratafijaya and Dabbasen might have been 
different individuals having the relation of father and son. To 
make matters clear, I give here different possible geneological lists 
of the Kosala kings, and request the reader to accept that, which 
appeals to him so, most reasonable •• 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

Vrta 

Vrta 

• • • 

Vrta 

Vrta 

(Vahka) 

(Vaiika) 


(Vahka) 

(Vahka) 

Ratafijaya 

Ratafijaya 

vna 

Rataiijaya 

Rataiijaya 

or Dabbasen 

Dabbasen 

(Vahka) 

or Dabbasen 

or Dabbasen 

Safijaya 

Saiijaya 

Ratafijaya 

... 

Safijaya 

• • * 

Prasenjit 

Dabbasen 

Saiijaya 

» ■ * 

Prasenjit 

Viduratha 

Safijaya 

Prasenjit 

Prasenjit 

Viduratha 

Kusulik 

Prasenjit 

Viduratha 

Viduratha 

Kusulik 

Surath 

Viduratha 

Kusulik 

Kusulik 

Surath 

Sumitra 

Kusulik 

Surath 

Suratha 

Sumitra 


Surath 

Sumitra 

Sumitra 


Sumitra 


(47) Vanka should be taken as the second in the line. See the lists at 
tbs end of the book. 
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In No. 1 list, the order of names is, as given in the list of 
the woman historian. 

No. 2 appeals to me most. The other three are given in 
order as they appeal to me. 

If we allow ourselves to believe that there were nine Kosala 
kings instead of eight, they tally in being contemporaries to many 
different dynasties. I give below the possible number of every 
king’s tenure of reign. 


1. 

790 to 740 B. 

C. 

50 years 

2. 

740 to 700 B. 

C. 

40 


3. 

700 to 640 B. 

C. 

60 

95 

4. 

640 to 585 B, 

c. 

55 

>5 

5. 

585 to 535 B. 

C. 

50 

>> 

6, 

535 to 490 B. 

C. 

45, 

55 

7. 

490 to 470 B. 

c. 

20 

♦ 5 

8. 

470 to 460 B. 

c. 

10 

»l 

9. 

4C0 to 450 B. 

c. 

10 

55 


Total 

340 

years 


A great number of years of Prasenjit’s reign was spent in 
wars with the kings of Ku.si and Magadha, and in changing his 
religion and saving his soul. We do not know 
More details about any more about him. Bauddha books are silent 
Prasenjit about the manner of his death, possibly because 
he had become a Jain in his old age. From 
Jaina books^^ we come to know that, he died of poison which 
was served to him by his queen. We do not know the exact 
date and year of his death, but it must have taken place about 
530 B. C., because when Kuuika succeeded his father in 528 
B. C. at the age of twenty-eight, his wife Prabhavati ( who was 
Prasenjit’s son’s Viduratha’s daughter) had a son nearly seven 
years old. Consequently Kuuika must have married Prabhavati 

(4S) Vide P. 101, of “ Bharatesvara Bahubali Vytti ” where it is stater 
that queen Suryakauta served poison to her husband Pradesi, because sbe was 
a licentious woman. 
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in 528+9=537 B. C., and king Prasenjit was allive at that time*®. 
Hence he must have died at least after 537 B, C., when he was 
nearly sixty years old; because Prabhavati, his son’s daughter, 
must have been at least twenty years old in 528 B. C. Now if 
we take Prabhavati’s year of birth to be 550 B. C. her father 
Viduratha must have horn not earlier than 570 B. C., and his 
father Prasenjit must have born in 590 B. C. So he must have 
died at the age of sixty'^’. A writer has stated the circumstances 
under which he died as follows: — “ His son Viruddhak revolted 
against him. Prasenjit fled and came down to Ritjgrha to seek 
shelter of his snn-in~la\t', but died outside the town tired and 
careworn 

Whether he died under this circumstances, or through the 
effects of poison served to him by his queen Suryakanta, is a 
problem to be solved by the students of history. It will here 
suffice to say that his death did not take place under normal conditions. 

Further research has brought out that he died in 526 B. C. 

[ See f. n. No. 52 below] 

This is all about Prasenjit. Now \\r shall take up the next 
in the line. 

(5) Viruddhak— It is said'’* that once king I’raserijit was be- 
witched by the beauty of a Sfikya princess, and wanted to marry 
her. The leaders of the race did not lilce this proposal Ixjcause 
.prasenjit and the i5rikyas belonged to the same family. On the 
»ther hand, they could not afford to displease such a powerful 
king. So they placed a beautiful maid-serv.ant in the place of the 
princess, and married her to the king. Viruddhak was born of 
her. When he grew up, he came to know of this deceitful action 
clayed with ids father, and decided to avenge it. Five years, after 

fie came to the throne (according to our calculation, about 520 B. C.). 



It was he, who liad made peace-terms with kinj; Srenika and it was 
lie, who has given his daughter in marriage to him, and his son’s-Vidurath’s 
[laughter in maniage to Srenika’s son Ku«}ilia, 

^ (50) See below. His death took place in 526 C. C. at the age of sixty-four. 

(51) Vide P, 33 of E. H, I. +th. ed. and H. H. p. 499. 
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he invaded the region of Kapilvastu, which was under the ^akj'as, 
slaughtered them all, and annexed that region to his kingdom. 
A short time after this, the “ Nirvana ” ( going to heaven ) of 
Buddha took place®“. ,v ,,, v , . - 

(6, 7 , 8 ) Ku^ulilc, Sur.ith, and Sumitra: — No information is 
forthcoming about these three Jcinos. 1 have already stated the 
names of the Kdngs who were their conlempor.irios. 1 shall discuss 
later on, the tenures of their reigns in connection with their con- 
temporary kings. It will suffice here to state, that the KcSala 
dynasty was exterminated by Mahananda'"® who defeated Sumitra, 
the last king, and Kosala was annexed to the empire of Magadha. 

The boundary lines of KSsI and Kosala touched one another 
at many points; hence it is possible and natural that wars might 
have been waged in connection with them. But 

Conclusion kings of that time were not much interested in 
territorial expansion. Hence, family pride and 
religious dilferences, as stated before, must have been chief reasons 
of wars. King Vaulta is said to have invaded Kasi for the first 
time, when Kakavarna was its ruler. This K.akavarria was the 
son of first king AiSuniig. who was the founder of the dynasty 
of that name'**. This Sisuntlg also w.as a contemporary of Vahka; 
but Vahka might not have thought it safe to provoke him to 
battle, because he must ha\e believed him to be more valorous 
than he himself was. Wlien Sisunag acquired the kingdom of 
Magadha, he went there, and left Kasi under the care of his 
son. Vaiika might have then seen his opportunity and invaded 

(52) Tlie “ Pariniivana ■' ( attainment of salvation ) of Bui'dha is sa-d to 
have taken place in May or June of 520 lx C. In li. K. M. p. 6S, it is stated 
that Kapilvastu was destroyed only a short time, hefovd tl-c death of Buddha, 
Hence the year of Kapilvastu’s destruction must have l>e'>n 521 B. C, 

(53) In Baucldha books it is stated that hi.s connir; was annexed (o tlie 
kingdom of Magadha by king Nandivaidhan. But the vsact words are “ con- 
quered by Nanda the Great ”, which title can be applied to the Ninth Nanda 
king only, because his tenure of reign was the lom.rest amongst all the 
Nanda kings. 

(54) His dynasty takes its name from liis name. 

13 
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Kas!. SifiunUga kings had to protect two kingdoms, Magadha and 
KasI; but the rulership of Magadha commanded more respect and 
prestige. Hence Sisunaga kings spent most of their time in Kusumpura, 
the capital of Magadha; and thus Kosala kings found it easy to 
invade Kaai as often as they liked, and conquered Kasi, ei her 
because the three kings from Kftkavarha to Kshemjit were weak, 
or because they were tired of coming to Kasi from Magadha, and 
fighting against these ever-disturbing Kosala kings. People always 
spoke of KaS] and Kosala in the same breath'**' 

Kshemjit was succeeded by Prasenjit and Pr.isenjit was 
succeeded by Sretiika, the famous emperor of Magadha. ( Sretiika, 
being a valorous king, could not fiitget to avenge his forefathers 
by fighting against Ko'sala kings ). He made powerful invasions*'*' 
on Kosala, the king of which, Prasenjit was an old man. 
Prasenjit accej^ted his defeat and was forced to gi\c; his daughter 
in marriage to Srenika, and his son’s (Viiluratha’s) daughter in 
marriage to Srenika’s son Kunika, because Srenika wanted to 
strike a blow against his family pride. 

(4) KASi 

This country consisted of the modern Vauiirasi, Prayfig, and 
Gilzipur districts. 

Bihadratha. who figures prominently in Mahribharat, was a 
king of Kfisj, rmd his descendents are called "Brhadrathns”. In 
invlholoeical books it is slated that bceinning 
Preliminary nccomit with this Hrh.adralha, tbirly-lwn Bi hadratha 
kings reigned in succession over Ktisl. upto the 
time with which we are here concerned. Now tliere are many 
“Purauiis” ( mythological books ), Mr. Pargiter, oiice a judge, has 
made :i deep study of the many maniiscri|its of t!;:>'i‘ ‘ Puranas”, 
and then has published a book entitled “Pargiter’s Dynastic list 
of Kali Age”. In this book is mentioned this succession of thirty- 


t55) For tlie uanies of these iwo couatries being spoken together, see 
“Puvatattva” vr.l II, p. 3. 

(56) It is sakl that eleven or twelve wars had taken place. 
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two kings"'. Brhadratha has been stated to be the founder of the 
line. During the reign of the tenth long, the famous Mahabharat 
wars are stated to have taken place. The thirty-second Icing was 
defeated by a king named Sisunag^''^ who founded a dynasty 
after his nariic, and became the king of Kasi. This is stated to 
have happened one thousand years after the Mahabharat wars, 
by Mr. Pargiter. Thus, according to him the period of tlie rule 
of 22 kings was lOUO years, and those of 32 kings wus also 
1000 years. 


Mr. Pargiter has thus slated that a thousand years was the 
tenure of the reigns of these thirty-two Brhadratha kings"®. He 
has described some events that had taken place 
calculations, and during their reigns, and has given an estimate 
the reasons of of the number of years that might have elasped 
these defects bt iween the taking place of one event after 

another. A simple addition of the numbers of these intervening 
years, far exceeds one thousand. Again, he has based his method 
of calculating the years on that of ancient astronomers and astro- 
logers. These astronomers noted the names of the constellations 
through v.liich the sun had passed, whenever they wanted to 
calculate how many years had elapsed between the happening of 
the two events. Tlien they counted the number of constellations 
through which the sun might have passed, during that time. Thus, 
if the first event might have happened when the sun was passing 
through a constellation X, and the second event when the sun 
was passing through a constellation Y, they counted the number 
of constellations through which the sun must have passed in his 
journey from X to Y and then multiplied that number by hundred. 


(57) Vide p. fiS of tliai book: — “Tliesc thirly-tvvo kiujjs are future 
BThaf’ratlias, llieir kingdom will last for 1000 yeais indeed.” 

(58) Tills means that before ^isunag, all the kings were ihe dcscendents 
of 13riiadtatha, who is said to have belonged to the. Ikshvaku race, iu Maha- 
bharat. ( I'or the information about the family of Parsvanath’s father 
Asvasena c. f. this with the p.ar.agraph, “The origin of Sisunag'') 

(59) 1000 years can be said not the tenure of all the thirty-two kings, 
but of the twenty only, who succeeded the tenth king and who lived in the 
time of Mahabharat> 
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because the sun takes nearly a hundred years to pass through 
one constellation**”. 

These astronomers ( and Mr. Pargiter has followed their foot- 
fjBteps) have glibly ignored the possibility of a big mistake that 
would surely l>e committed in these calculaticms. They count the 
number ol constellation.s to tie twenty-seven. The sun would take 
twenty- 5 even hundred years to finish his one round through them 
all, and so on his rounds would continue. Now there can be no 
possibility of a mistake, if the interval between the two events was 
less than twenty-seven hundred years; i. e. less thin the time taken 
by the sun to finish his one round. But, if in between two events 
the sun might have finished his one whole round, the astronomers 
dropped to mention that, and only gave the names of the two 
constellations ; one of the happening of the first event, and the 
other of the hajipetiing of the second event. In that case, if the 
\ son might have finished only one round, the mistake would be of 
twenty-seven hundred years; and if the sun might have finished 
more than one round, the mistake nuulc.1 be of twenty-seven 
'■'hundred multiplied by the number of rounds. Now, the writers of 
Purntias have given us only the number of constellations through 
^\vhich the sun might have passed, from the time of the wars of 
Mahabharat*' to the reign of Mahapadma (one of the Nanda 
kings). Calculating from the number of these constellations, one 
thousand years arc all right. But they have not stated how many 
rounds the sun had iinished between the happenings of these 
two events. Had they stated that, we could have got the correct 
number of years. Now, all the subsequent historians have taken 
these one thousand years as all right without any hesitation, 
because they had the authority of these astronomers. 

(60) At that time, the belief of the people was, that the sun revolved 
round the lattli. 

(61) It is evident, that just as the authors of tlie “ Puriiiias ” have committed 
a mistake in fixing the date of .Maliabhaiat, they have also miscalculated the 
time of Krsna, Xeininaiha, the twenty -second Tirihaiikara of the Jains, rvas 
a cousin of Krsiia, and is said to have lived eighty-four thousand years before 
our time. Many different opinions prevail as to his date also. ( I have discussed 
this subject in another book ). See f. jj. No. 63 below. 
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That my objection, stated above, is justified, can be proved 
by a simple arithmetical calculation. I tai'fe this opportunity to 
justify myself. 

King Mahapadma (Mahananda) reigned in fifth century B.C.“® 

If the sun might luive been passing through the s.iine constellation 
in the time of king Mahripadma. through which he was passing 
at the lime of Mahabhrirat wars, we can calculate, that 2700 years 
must have passed between the happening of the two events. Then 
we have to find out, how many such rounds were finished by the 
sun between these two events. If the sun has finished not even a 
single round, the Mahabharala wars must he said to have taken 
place in the 5lh century B. C. If the sun has finished one round, 
Mah/lbharata wars must have taken place in 3J00 B. C. If the 
sun has finished two rounds, they must have taken place in 5900 
B. C., and so on. Now the late Lokmiinya Tilak has fixed the 
time of MahubJnlrat"” to be 3201 D. C.. ( Whether Lokmanya 
Tilak 's calculation is correct or whether he has committed the 
same mistake as these astrologers did and whether the time of 
Mahabharata wars must have been 5900 JJ. C., 8600 B. C., or 
11300 B. C. etc. etc., aie quesiions out of place here, and so I 
leave them aside for a while'*^ ). 

It must now have been clear to the reader that there are 
grave mistakes in the calculations of the time of Mahabharat, 
and the number of tlie Kali Age based on that. Also Mr. Pargiter'a 
statement that a thousand years had passed between Mahabbarata 
wars and the reign of king Mahapadma, is totally wrong. Now, 
when the interval between the tenth Brhadratha king and the 
reign of Mahapadma was more than thousand years, the interval 
between the first Brhadratha king and Mahapadma must have been 

(62) I'or t!ie exact lime of tlic.<c Naiula kings, lead the chapters devoted 
to them. 

(6.0 ! uilnil.it' d and stall'd ii". I'pinion as to the time of ^^al iibharat 

and the duration of the hto of K'lsiia, lu:t 1 do not think it proper to intrude 
Upon the readet, a discussion of these subjects here. 

(64) See f. n. No. 63 above, 
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Still longer. Thus it is proved that both Brhadratha and vSisuniiga 
ruled over Kfisi, but they had no blood relationship®'’’. 


All the Jaitia books unanimously state that llieir twenty-third 
Tirthahkara. Parsvanruha, was the son of king Asvasena of Kasi®® 
who belonged to the Ikshavaku racc"^, that 
his duration of life was 100 years, that time of 
his “ Nirvana ” ( attainment of salvation ) was 
250 years before the “ Nirvana ” of Mahavira, 
that he had become a monk at the age of thirty 
^and lived as an ascetic for seventy j'ears. Wc know that the 
f'‘Nirvaiia” of Mahavira took pla-ec in 527 B. C. Hence we come 
xto the following conclusions about the time of Par^^vaniiLha: - 


The origin of Sisu- 
nag, and how he 
became the king 
* of Kasi 


The “Nirvaria” of P:1 rsvanatha — 527+250=777 B. C. 

The birth of Parsvanfitha 777+100 (the duration of his 

life)=877 B. C. 

'' The time, of his becoming a nionk 877- .■<0=847 B. C. 

"When be became a monk, his father Asv.isena was on the throne; 
but wo do not know the time i>f his deal!). 


In other books®’’ it is stated thai the founder of the Sisunf'iga 
dyntisty, vvas al Hrst the king ol KaSi, and his capital was V’'auara8i. 
( ‘‘King Sisunitg, the founder of the l^isiinuga dynasty had liis 
sway over the province of Kasj and his capital was Vaiiflrasi ). ” 
It is also stated elsewhere in the same book®'"’ that “whan the 


(C3) ]t lias not bei'ii settled whether he was a son and sui.e- ss it holh, 
hut he iJiust have been the snceessor only and nul Ihc son, 

(66) See below the estimate ot time uo. 4 and f. n. no. 7o. 
l67) Of, f. n. no. .“i;. above to ascert.-iin the fai-i that this \s\' ; •..■na was a 
dcscendont of Drhadratha I'f the itiabahliarata wars. It i-, a fjiie-.-.ii m whethe’' 
all the Jii’haf'ratlia kings followed the same religion. If tliey follov. tlie same 
religion, Mahabitarat can be proved to be a book belonging to the Jaina 
religion. (It is truly so. I Jiave only stated t lie bate fact, and ba\<. not entered 
into discussions, because litis is not the propet place for it.) Iki,l avaku is the 
name of a family and not of a race. I ha\e used tlie two words a., s’ nonyiits 
wherever there was no danger of confusion; but I have ma^'e distinctions 
wherever I have thought them necessary ). 

(68) Vide J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. p. J14. 

(69) Vide J. O. B. R. b. Vol. 1. p. 76. 
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The origin of f§iRiinag, and how ho became the king of K^isi 

house of Byhadratha became extinct and while the Vitihotras 
were ruling in Avanti ( that is Ixifore the Pradyotas ). .^i^unag 
came to Girivrajn placing his son on the throne of Benares, his 
original kingdom”''. From the above statements, we draw the 
following conclusions: — (i) The family of the Brhadrathas was 
exterminated’"; (ii) At that time the kings of Avanti tvere of the 
Vitihotra family; (liil kings of tlse Prad.'.'ota family ruled over 
Avanti after the kings of this Vitihotra fami])-; (iv) only after a 
short time Si.^nag became the king of KfisI’®; (v) He founded 
the Sisunfiga dynasty; (vi) He had to go to Giriv raja ( the capital 
of Magadha ) during his reign; (vii) During his nbronce from KasI, 
he had appointed his son as the ruler of KasI. 

Keeping the above (sets in our minds, we come to the inevi- 
table conclusion that Asvasena, the father of Ptiisvanatha, was 
the last Brbadratba’® king (he also belonged to the Iksbavttku race), 
and that only a short time after his death, a member of the 
^isunaga family, became the ruler of Ka^r'‘- This Sisunfiga king, 
oVjtainecl the throne of Magadha, in the middle of his reign, and 
went away to Magadha, leaving the kingdom of Kfi&i to his son. 

Wc shall prove later on that these ^isunaga kings belonged ; 
to the Malla family of the kshatriyas, who were cousins of the ; 
Saiiuriji and Lichchhavi kshatriyas of Vaisall. ( rh.;y were not ' 
Vrijis of Turkey as stated in f. n No. 7J above ). Consequently i 
their original place must have been near (Mag;ad!ia) hut they must 

1.70) Vh'e p. 77. i. ii. Nv>. Ifi. J. O. I!. K. S- “This in siateJ on the 
auilionty ot \’ayu-l’iiuin.v anc Mats; a-Piu ana." 

(71) King ITluu'ialhu belonged to the Ikshav-ikii family. King Asvasena 

also belonged to the sanie family; and it is ijossible that they might have 
blood-ielatioriship. The BVhadiaflia family wan txteniiinaied in .Asvasena’s 
time. Thus he is proved to be the Iasi king of tl;e IMhadratha family. ( Cf. 
f, u. No. 6+ above). . ••■..v . , . - • 

(72) Cf. f. n. No. 65 above. 

(73) Cf. f. n. No. 71 above. 

(74) Vide p. 496 IT. H- “ ^isutiag was^formefly a vassal of the Turanian;^ 
VTijjians. He founded his dynasty of 10 kings and ruled for 250 years-*’ It 
comes out from this, that he belonged to a family different from Brhadrathas. 
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have migrated elsewhere to acquire territory and for other political 
purposes’®. The above statement is supported by the fact that 
feisunSga's claim to the throne of Magadha was established and 
accepted. Now, we shall have to find reasons for his going to KaSi, 
when he was the native of a territory near Magadha. We know 
that the throne of KftsI had been vacant for some time because 
of the death of A.svasena. It is dear that this ^iJiiiniig tnust have 
been the scion of a royal family, or even the son t>f the king of 
Magadha, and being very brave and adventurous, must have felt 
a desire to occupy the throne of KafiT, just because nobody claimed 
it, and must have conquered Kfisi by an invasion. I le must have 
become the king of Kasi, only by invading and conquering it; 
because otherwise, the kings of the neighbouring country of Kosala, 
like the Brhadrathas of Kasj, were of the Ikshaviiku family’*’ 
and had a stronger claim to the throne of Vahka was 

the king of Koiala at this time, (see the account of Kosala 
already given ) and he did not think it safe to wage war against 
Sisunag, whom he considered mightier than himself’ From this 
it follows, that at the time of Sisunag’s invasion on KfisT, king 
Vahka must either have been very young or his father must have 
been on thr* throne, and so he must have postponed his idea of 
invading Kasi to the time of his coming to the throne; or he 
must have considered himself inferior to f'i.svmag in might and 
the art of warfare. Thus a deep sense of antipathy was. at thi.s 
time, established between the kings of Kasi and Ko.'5ala, and we 
know' that no sooner did Sisunag turn his hack upon KasI, than 

(75) AccordinK to IJauddba books, the place of tlie Malla ksliatriyas was 
the region near modern Gaya. 

(7fi) Vide previous pages of this book, and the notes No. 30.. and No. 31 
in chapter 111. 

(77) Kings were not serious about the acquisition of territories at this 
time; but they were serious about establishing their claims. To this motive, 
many other motives were added later on, i. e. family pride, religious differences 
etc. ( In the time of king §renika many wars were waged on account of the 
above two reasons ). Vide previous pages of this book { p. 80, f. n. No. 33 
And further description ). 
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his son Kakavarua^** ( who was younger and weaker than Vafika) 
was defeated by VaAka (See the account of Koiala already given ). 

Thus the kings of Ko^ala and K56i were always at war with' 
one Mother, and the weaker had to go to the wall. This continued 
- .. . ^ „ for a generation or two. Safijaya, Vhe Ko&afa 

kins Sisunas reconquered Kasi (Vide 

previous page No. 84. ). But attacks from 
Magadha continued, till the time when Prasenjit came to the 
throne of Kosala, and ^retiika, to the throne of KaSl,. Peace- 
terms were established between them, and warfare came to an 
end^®. Marriage-ties united both the kings®®, family-pride was not 
attached much importance, and they began to reign happily in 
their respective kingdoms*’. In the time of king Kunika, again 
there arose hostility between them*®, but lasted only a short time. 

In short, the first kings of the Si^unaga line were formerly 
the kings of Kasi, and later on became the masters of Magadha 
also, and then there were no quarrels for the throne of KaS,. 


Now we have to answer the following questions'— (1) Did 
Bisunag conquer the throne of Kasi immediately after the death 
of Asvasen who was the father of Par^vanatha, 
The relation between and who was reigning over Kasi in 847 B. C. ? 

Slsunis and (2) If he at all came to the throne of Ka§i 
Brhadratha immediately after Asvasen, had he any blood- 
relationship with him ? I will discuss these two 
questions in the account of Magadha, because I have given tliere 
all the details about the whole of Sisunaga dynasty. 


(78) Vide p. 84 and p. 97 of this book and f. n. No. 75. “ Left his son 
on the throne of Kasi and went to Girivraja ” ( Vayu and Matsya l-’urana ). 

(79) See the account of the Ko^la kings already given. 

(80) In giving rise to these conditions, king Sreiiika revealed his political 
wisdom, social foresightedness, and ability to fullil his own desires. See 
f. n. No. 76, 77, 79 above. 

(81) Family pride must have been a greater cause than religious differences, 
because Jainism is tolerant to all other religions, and a Jaina king does not 
fight for religions differences. Family pride had always been a cause of quarrels 
and battles among kshatriyas. 

(82) Vide pp. 25 and 30 B. I. 

14 
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Below I have given further information about “£aip;boja'’ 
or " Gandhara ”, the account of wUch 
Pnrther information is already given in the previous pages 
of this volume. 

The Persian emperor Xerses died in 465 B. C. After his 
death, the hold of Persians on the Punjab began to grow weaker 
and weaker. Nanda kings of Magadha invaded 
Punjab «tter465BC country at this time, conquered it, and 
established their power over it. These invasions 
must have been made by Nandivardhan and by Mahananda, the 
ninth Nanda king^. They had appointed the princes of the Sarn- 
vriji family, to which they themselves belonged, as the governors 
j^,of the Punjab. These chiefs were almost independent. They 
continued to be so, up to the end of the reigns of the Mauryan 
emperors Chandragupta and Bindusnra. When Alexander the Great 
invaded the country in 328 B. C., SaubhOti® of the Maurya— 
Maukhari race, (who is known by the name of Ambhi in history)*, 
was ruling over the western portion of the Punjab which was 
called Gandhiira, and Porus, a relative of the king of Vatsa*, was 
ruling over the eastern portion. 

Alexander first exterminated in 331 H. C., the Achaimanidai 
dynasty of the Idngs of Persia, and conquered that country. Then 
he marched upto the boundary line of India. On this side, when 
the Maur>’an emperor Bindusiira'^ died in 330 B. C., the chiefs 
who were ruling over the separate regions of the Punjrib, began 
to fight against one another to establish their independence, 
Alexander saw this opportunity and marched over the territory of 
Ambhi and challenged him to war. Much to the disgrace of his 


(l) Sw account of the Nan-^a I'ainilv: ?nd part. Chapter ! of this Ixjok. 
(,!) Vit^c the cliapler on coins; for fijnire No. 43 of this coin. 

(3) His royal name was Saubbuti. Ho was also called "Ambhi”. Greeks 
called him “Sophytes — Sopheton”. See bis coin and notes on it, and C. I. B. 
Plate No, I. 

(4) Vide chap. V. for the account of Vatsa. 

(5) 'See f. n. ^No. 8 below. 
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family, he sought safety in yielding to the Greek emperor, and 
made his progress in India easy. Poros was the next in the field, 
but he did not yield or bow to Alexander’s authority. Alexander 
was favourably impressed by his bravery, and established him 
again on his throne and expanded his territory®. When Alexander 
went back tu his own country, he placed the reins of kingdom in 
the hands of Porus", but, as a cautious step, he also left some of 
his officers to keep a watchful eye upon him, so that he may not 
be able to deceive him by being faithless like king Ambhi (who 
died very wretchedly). The result was, that both these officers 
and these kings began to distrust one another, and once more the 
Punjab became a scene of warfare and rebellion. At this time 
Asoka had already been proclaimed as the emperor of Magadha* 
but his coronation ceremoqy had not yet taken place, and hence 
he took care of his own kingdom only. On this side, this mutual 
hatred and distrust between these Greek officers and Porus, cul- . 
minated in the murder of Porus in 317 B. C., and into the 
subsequent establishment of the Greek power on the Punjab”, 
A^oka now invaded the country, drove out all these Greeks from 
it, within two or three years, and annexed it to the empire of 
Magadha. In 312 B. C. again, an officer of Alexander, named 
Selucos Nekator established his kingdom in Syria, and tried to 
reconquer the Indian territory, which was lost by his own people. 
But the chances were not in his favour, because conditions were 
nbt the same as they were at the time of the death of Bindusara, 
and because he had to confront a very powerful adversary like 

(6) From 320 to 317 B. C. the Punjab was under the power of Porus. 

(7) Vide chapters on Asokavardban for a paragraph entitled. “India under 
the eye of tiie foreigners”. 

(8) Many historians at present have affirmed that Alexander was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta, whose date they have fixed as 327 B. C. 
Really speaking this Chandragupta, was already' dead in 358 B. C. His son 
Bindusara reigned from 358 to 330 F3. C. .\soka succeeded him in 330 B. C. 
Vide the chapters on Maurya dynasty for details. 

(9) For the condition of the Punjab, in 317 B. C. vide the chapters on 
Aloka for a paragraph entitled, “India under the eye of the foreigners”, 
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Asoka. In spite of his invading the territory seventeen times within 
eight (from B. C. 312^“ to 304) years, he was defeated and had 
to agree to very degrading peace-terms with emperor Aloka^', 
who thus became the lord of a large territory outside India, including 
the modern Afghanistlin. Sixty-five years after this, when emperor 
Priyadarsin died in 236 B. C , Indian kings lost this country for 
ever. Thus the Punjab, after being ruled over by many powers, 
and after being time and again a scene of bloody battles, at last 
became the kingdom of the Bactrian people' ■* (who are known as 
“ Yons ” in many historical books, and who have their origin in 
the mixed blood of the Greeks ), the chief of which, Demetrius, 
became the first foreign ruler of it. 


(lO) Pp. 23 C. I. B. “ Eleven years after Alexander’s death, his general 
Seleucos founded the Seleucid kingdom of Syria”. 

(13) Vide chapters on Asoka. 

(12). Vide the chapter on foreign invasions to understand this fully. 



Chapter V. 

An account of : the.! kingdoms (continued) 

Synopsis: — ( 5 ) Vatsa desa — Its boundaries, capital, and the 
location of the territory — List of its rulers, corrections in the 
list with reasons for the corrections — Notes oh the time of every 
king atid short accounts of their lives — An illustration of the 
fact that even queens sal on the thrones and were perfect 
politicians— Further light on Vatsa and Avanti from the lives 
of the Vatsa king Udayan and his queen Vasavadattii. — A 
confusion about the name Udayan, because there were three 
great kings of the same name almost at the same time, ruling 
over different countries] we being concerned with only two of 
them, my explanation about them— The death of Udayan with- 
out an heir and his rclasion with Magadha — A discussion on 
the question, wJiether kings adopted their successors at that time. 

{6)sravasti — included in the account of Kosala. 

( 7 ) Vaisdlt — Area and location — Its king, the best of the 
Samvriji — Lichchhavi kshatriyas — The marriages of all his seven 
daughters with seven gt'eat kings and the explanation of many 
historical problems arising from these marriages — The death of 
the king of Vaisali, and lessons to be taken from it, 

{8) Magadha and Bang— Short notes only given 1hefe\ 

details further on. 
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(9) Kiikasthala, Mahahosala, or Ahga de'sa—An explanation 
of the names of the Chedi dynasty connected with it — A solution 
of fiddle of the modern place which represents the capital of 
Ahga desa { Chainpapuri) — Antagonism between Vidarbha and 
Kusasthala — Origin of the Chedi dynasty; incidents from the 
lives of king Dadhivahan and Queen Padmnvaii — How Ahga 
desa was saved from a calamity — The origin of Gauda 
Sarasvala brahmins from the time of king Karkandu. 


* 


* 




VATSA DESA 

This country was situated in tlie south of Kosala and in the 
west of KasI, The name of its capital was Vatsapattapa’^ or 
KausambL The name of the king was Sairmik. This country was 
also called “Vanisadesa'\“ 


Two small villages are seen to-day at the place where formerly 
was the large city of ICausambi. The name of one village is Kosam* 
iniim (Kent-free), and the name of the second 
is Kosain-khirfij (Rent-paying). Both of them 
are on the bank of the river Yairiunti, and around 
them are the ruins of a fortress’* which must have been very strong 
in former times. They are twenty-eight miles from Allfthbad*. In 


The ruins of 
Kausambi 


(l) Pattai?a=city. Vatsa-patta^la means the city of the country of V’titsa. 
(Henichannra, Canto IV, verse 41. F. Hall’s “Vasavadatla. pp. 4. comments). 
More instances are given below;— 

Lalit-pattaUa in Nepal; .‘\nahil-pattana in Gujrat: Vittabbaya-paUana in 
Sindh; Deva-patta?a in Saura-stra; Kalumbe-pattaiia in Karel (which is now 
called Quilon). In Kalpasutra commentaries pp. 59 it is stated that the place 
to which we can travel by land only is called PaltaUa, and the place to 
which we can travel both by land and sea is called Dropa. 

(■J) Vide B. I. pp. 7 (Vide the chapters on Kalinga; for knowing which 
country can truly be given the name of VaUlsadesa). 

(3) Vide the account of Queen Padinavati, further in this volume. 

(4) Vide pp. 20 introduction, Vol. I., A. C. I. “modern Ko^m is ou the 
left bank of the Jamna, twenty-eight miles west by south from AllShbid’*, 
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the north-west of these villages, not very far from them, is a holy 
hill named Prabhas®, which is a place of pilgrimage. In the hill 
there is a big cave, and in the cave there is an inscription wWch 
contains the name of king Brhaspatimitra, who may possibly be 
the same individual, whose name is mentioned in the famous 
inscriptions of Hathigumfa in the country of Kaliuga, and who is 
said to have been defeated by emperor Kharvel of KaliAga. This 
fortress must have been a great centre of military preparations. 
It is 80 miles in the north-east of Bharhut ( which has been very 
famous on account of containing Bharhut-stupa ). The area of 
the fcrtress is nearly four .miles, and the avemga. height Jtf-. its 
wall s is 3 0 to 35 feet. There are many turrets and spires in the 
eastern wall. From the coins*'* that have been found in the ruins, 
we can conjecture that this place must have been a great trade- 
centre, and must have been frequently visited by great merchants 
from distant countries, and many travellers from KosaJa in the 
north and Magadha in the east. 

There were four suburbs*' in ancient Kau^ambi. (1) Badrik, 
(2) Kukkuta, (3) Ghosila park, (4) the Mango grove. Venugram 
must also have been a small suburb. A certain Ben-purva 
(Bamboo-townX which is in the north-east of Kosala, and from 
where its present land-lord found out old brick-work and foundation- 
stones while digging the ground, might also have been a suburb 
of Kausambl. 


Vide pp. 3ft K. 1. “30 leaxues — 230 miles by river from Benares”. 

C. II, I, pp. 525 “It seems to li.ive been on the south bank of the 
Jamna at a point .nboiit 400 miles by road from Ujjain and .about 230 miles 
upstream from Beniues”. 

Mr. Dey in his **AiJcieut Geotjraphy ol India”. Pt. II., says that this place 
was the same as Bitliii, a small villas^ about 1 1 miles in the south-west of 
Allahbad. 1 think it is a mistake, because lie says that its original name was 
Vittabhaya— pattaija, which was tlie capital of Udayan, king of Sindh— sauvira, 
and not the capital of Udayan, the king of Vatsa. 

(5) The other name is “Pabosa”. 

(6) Vide the chapter on coins in vol. II. for the coins of Kausambi. 

(7) B. I. pp. 36. 
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In ]. 0. B. R. S. (Vol. I. pp. 114) the following list* of the 
names * of the kings of Vatsa is 


Kings of V'atsa. 

(1) Sutirth 

(2) Ruch 

(3) Chitraksh 

(4) Sukhilal; Sahasranik 

(5) Parautap jSatanik, and 
Jayanti® (daughter) 

(6) Udayan^'' and a daughter'^ 

(7) Medhavin or Maniprabh 

(8) Datiilapani’® 

(9) K^etnalji''' 


given; — 

Contemporary kings of Magadha. 
^isunag 
Kakavarti 
Kshemvardhan 
Kshemjit 
Srenik and Kunik 

Udiiyin Bhata 
Mnnd, and first Nand 
Second Nand 
(Defeated by Mahfinand) 


Though the above list is open to correction, yet it reflects 
much credit on the writer of the article, for giving us an unbroken 
line of names, this list, as far as I know, has not been published 
anywhere else. 

It is possible that the sons of king i\semak, might have 
migrated to the Punjab and establishcil their colony there. The 
natives of Vatsa were called Pauravas^'' and made themselves 
know’ll in the Punjab by the same nanu:. One of the kings was 
Poms who has been very much famous in history, and who had 


(S) J. C). 15, K. S. Vol. I. Pli. H4. Onl> luinio;. ave given there. I have 
put tuore infotraation sii-’e by side to wake it possible for the vtat’er to 
compare ami contrast them. 

* For theii dynastic name, \k!e intia f. n. no. Kb 

( 9 ) Svo f. n. no. 1 0 below. 

(10) He i\;ul warrietl Padwavati, the d.auyrhtcr of Kunjk of Mairadha, 
and Viiisavailatta, the daiiohter of Clirin<],apr.ad\oi. kinff of .Avan ti. 

(Jl) This prirtces.s was married to \aj;ad:is,ak, the commaadei-in-chief 
of UdUyin, the kin;; of Matjadlia. Lain on, he had been ('ivcii tlie name of 
Nandivardhan, the first Nancla king. 

(12) See f. n. no. 23 below. 

(13) J. O. B, R. S- Vol. I. pp. 89; — “The Paurava line of Ko^mbi 
continued for three Reneratioiis after Udayan’s son". (Udayan of Vatsa died 
without an heir. We shall prove this hater on. The author of the above 
statement might have meant three successorsi and not sons). 
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opposed the great Greek invader Alexander, and then had be- 
come his vassel and friend. 


It is said that the kings of Vatsa were highly cultured and 
Us rultne family educated^ . Many of them were not born of 
pure kshatriva women. 


I have said above, that the list is open to corrections; I now 
try to make them. 


Correction No. 1: — No. 5 in the list is Paranatap ^.atanik, 
and he is stated to have been a contemporary to king Sre^iik. 

Now Brf nik’s number in his own line is sixth. 
Corrections In the . . , ‘ t y. u ' - i j 

Again, the founder of the bisunaga dynasty and 

the founder of king Paranatap’s family have 
been stated to be contemporaries. If the founders of both the 
families were contemporaries. No. 6 in the one line must reason- 
ably have been a contemporary of No. 6 in the other, and not 
of No. 5. Again, Sukhilal, the fourth Vatsa king has been stated 
to be a contemporary of the fourth Magadha king, Ksemjit. Is 
it possible that Paranatap alone might have been a contemporary 
of both the fifth and the sixth kings of Magadha, Prasenjit and 
<;;reuik ? It is possible only, if the tenures of the reigns of these 
two kings are short. But I shall prove later on, that the fifth king 
of Magadha reigned for forty-one years, and the sixth reigned for 
fifty-two years. Hence, if Sukhilal is taken as the fourth Vatsa 


king, and Paranatap Satanik as the sixth, we shall have to find 
out the fifth Vatsa king, who can be a contemporary of the fifth 
king of Magadha, Prasenjit. 

If we have a look at the Jaina books, we shall come to know, 
that king Satiinik is called there “Sat.anik” only and not “Paranatap 
^atanik’'. It is possible therefore that Paranatap and SaUinik might 
have been two different individuals. Again there is a semicolon 
between Sukhilal and Sahasrauik ( who has been stated to Ije a con- 
temporary of Ksemjit, the fourth king of Magadha); hence a doubt 
arises whether these two names represent two different individuals, 
or only one. So we have three ways of introducing a new king : 


(1+) Vide pp. 7, 8, of Puratattva, Vol. IT. 

15 
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(.i ) either Sukhilal and Sahasranik were two different individuals; 

( ii ) or, Paranatap and i^atanik were two different individuals; 

( iii ) or, the introduction of a new king between the fourth and 
the sixth, as stated in the paragraph, above. To my mind the 
solution lies in the removal of the semicolon, and making Sukhilal, 
the fourth king, Sahasranik Paranatap^® the fifth king, and 
Satanik the sixth king. Udayan would be No. 7, and he would be 
the son of Satanik, and the grandson of Sahasranik Paranatap. 
In Jaina books the relationship stated between them is the same 
as above^®. 

Correction No. 2 ‘ — In the list, Udayan is stated to be the 
sixth king, a son-in-law of Kunik, the king of Magadha, and a 
contemporary of Udayin, the son of Kunik. Thus Udayan, the 
king of Vatsa, becomes the brother-in-law of Udayin, the king of 
Magadha. We can agree so far, but we do not know, what to 
say, when we are confronted with the statement that the daughter 
of Satanik, and sister of Udayan of Vatsa was married with king 
Nagadarsak or Nandivardhan. If this marriage were a fact, 
Nandi vardhan’s queen’s age would far exceed that of Nandivardhan 
himself, which is almost impossible^’. A more reasonable way is 
to 'make Nandivardhan, the son-in-law of Udayan, and not of his 
father, f^atanik-^®. 

Correction No. 3:— No. 8 in the list has been stated to be 
a contemporary of the second Nanda king, and No. 9 to be a 

(15) The following statement proves that Paraiiatap-SaliasraniU was the 
nanv; of one individual only. In .a Jaina book entitle! “bharatesvara Bahubali 
Vrtti” ( pp. 233 ) it is stated, “The king of Kosambi was Udayan, who was 
a grandson of king Sahasranik ( i, e. son of Aatanik), who was the son of 
king Satanik by his queen Mrgavati, whose mother was the daughter of king 
Chetak, and. who was a nephew of Jayanti. (Thus Udayan is introduced to 
us by fonr difierent relationships, first of which states him to be the grand- 
son of king Sahasratiik. Moreover, in "SahasraUik ParaUatap”, Sahasranik 
might be the name proper, and Parapatap an additional introductory title.). 

(16) See f. n. no. 15 above, relationship No. 1. 

(17) Vide chapters on Nanda dynasty for king Nandivardhan’s duration 
of life. 

(18) Which we shall prove in another way also. 
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contemporary of the ninth Nanda king, who is said to have con- 
quered the kingdom of Vatsa. This is impossible; because, as I 
will prove later on^®, that the country of Vatsa was annexed to 
Magadha by the first Nanda king Nandivardhan. It would therefore 
be more reasonable to affirm that the eighth and the ninth Vatsa kings 
reigned only for a short time, and that they were both contemporaries 
of Nandivardhan, who had been very famous for his bravery, and 
hence who might have also been called Mahanand by ancient 
writers because he was the founder of the Nanda dynasty. 

The corrections being over, we shall now proceed with another 
similarly perplexing item, i. e. their dates. 

( No. I to 5 ). In the above list the first five Vatsa kings 
have been stated respectively to be the contemporaries of the first 
five oif^unaga kings. This means that the tenures 
How to fix their dates of the reigiis of these kings must have almost 
been of nearly equal durations. 

(6) Though iSaianik has been stated to be a contemporary 
of the sixth SisunSga king Srenik, yet he died many years before 
•Srenik, who has been proved to have died in 528 B. C.®®, or 
2 B. M. Moreover, iS.uUnik’s son Udayan had invaded Avanti, 
and had carried away by force, Vasavdatta, the daughter of its 
king Chandapr.iclyot, who, in the end, became his father-in-law. 
This means that Udayan had become king of Vatsa during the 
life time of Chan.lapradyot, and was old enough to carry away 
the daughter of a cunning and clever king like him. 

We shall later on prove that the death of Chatidapradyot 
had taken place in the November of 527 B. C , i. e. a year and 
a half later than the death of Srenik. This proves that Udayan 
must have ascended the throne before 527 B. C- Now that Udayan 
ascended the throne proves that his father Satanik had died at 
that time. We shall also prove that when king Satanik died, 

(19) In the coins of Vatsa, signs of the first and second Nanda kings, 
are found. 

(20) For this year 528, vk’e cliapter on SrePik. 

* B. M. means before Mahavir. 
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Udayan was only six or seven years old, and hence his widow- 
mother Mrgavati had taken in her hands the reins of the king- 
dom. If we grant that Udayan was nearly thirty years old at the 
time of king Chaud’s death, his year of birth will be 527+30* 
557 B. C., and king Satanik's reign came to an end in 550 B. C., 
because Udayan’s age at the time of his father’s death was seven. 

(7-8) Queen Mrgavati acted as a regent of the kingdom 
during the minority of Udayan, who was crowned king at the age 
of fourteen. Thus the Queen’s reign lasted from 550 to 543-2 
B. C., and then Udayan began to reign. 

It is obvious that Udayan’s reign lasted long, because he 
came to the throne at so early an age, and hence he was a con- 
temporary of Sre^iik, of Kunik ( who was his father-in-law ), and 
of Kunik’s son Ud%in also. This Udayin of the Sisunaga dynasty 
has ascended the throne in 496 B. C. If we take the year of the death 
of Udayan of Vatsa to be five or six years after this, it comes 
to 490 B. C. So Udayan’s reign lasted fifty-three years, from 
543 to 490 B. C. 

(9) Medhavin or Matiiprabh succeeded him on the throne. 
This Maniprabh belonged to the Pradyota family of Avanti, but 
had come to the throne of Vatsa, due to certain reasons. He 
later on took hold of the throne of Avanti. and only a few years 
after this, Nandivardhan of Magadha, annexed this country to the 
kingdom of Magadha, in about 467 B. C. This means that reigns 
of Medhavin, and his two successors Ksemak and Datidapanin, 
in all lasted twenty-three years, from 490 to 467 B. C. We may 
distribute these twenty-three years among them any way we like. 

Now I give below a correct list of the names and dates of 
these Vatsa kings: — 

1, Surath Contemporary of Sisunag®^ about 60 years. 

?. Ruch „ „ Kakavartia*^ about 40 years. 

3. Chitraksh „ „ Ksemavardban*^ about 45 years. 


(21) VPe the account of Sisunaga dynasty for the dates of these 
five knjs. 
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4. Sukhilal contemporary of 

5. Sahasraoik 

ParaQatap 

✓ 

6. Satanik 

7. Queen MTgavati 

8. Udayan 

9. Medhavin or, 

Dandapanin and 
K Semak 


about 40 years. 

Prasepjit®! about 45 years. 

566 to 550 B. C. 16 

550 to 543 B. C. 7 

543 to 497 B. C. 54 

490 to 497 B. C. 23 

Total years 340 


No information is forthcoming about the first five kings, 
except that the fifth king Sahasranik had a son named Satanik 
and a daughter named jay anti, who was a 
devout Jain,** and was one of the favourite 
lay-disciples of Mahavir. 


Short accounts of 
the kings 


The duration of the sixth king Batanik’s reign was nearly sixteen 
■years. He did not die very old, because his death w'as due to an acci- 
dent'' “. T aking all circumstances into consideration, 
Satanik he may be said to have died at the age of thirty- 
five'"*. Thus he must have Jjeen born in 585 B. C. 
He was married to Mvgavati, the fourth of the seven daughters"’’ 


(22) We ?hall prove the veracity of this date, when we shall come to 
fixing the age of Queeu MTgavati ( \'u’e the account of Vaisali ). In Kalpa 
Sutra commentary pp. 91, it is staled that when Mahavir came to Kausambi 
in 567 B. C., l^atanik was on the throne. We may safely believe him to 
have ascended the throne in 570 B. C. 

(23) According to my opinion, Medhavin was the last king, but, as I 
have already stated before, we cannot be quite certain about it, because no 
list of chronological names of the Vatsa kings, has yet been found. 

(24) Vide pp. 341 — 3 of the translation of “Bharatesvara Bahubali Vrtti” 
3rd. ed.; wherein she is stated to have given a lodging place to Mahavir. 

(25) Read f. n. No. 31 below. 

(26) Read f. n. No. 27 below. We shall describe it in the account 
of Vaisali. 

(27) Read the account of Vaisali for the names of all these seven 
daughters, and also for the names of the kings with whom they were married. 
I have discussed, these things in detail therein, because the dates of many 
kiatorical events can be fixed with their help. 
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of King Chetak. This queen gave birth to a son named Udayan 
who succeeded his father on the throne. 

f^atanik was very fond of fine arts, and bad a favourite 
painter at his court. Once this painter was driven out of his 
court by king Satanik due to some reason*®. The painter kindled 
with a mad desire for revenge, went to king Chandapradyot of 
Avanti, and presented to him a lifelike picture of queen Mrgavati 
painted by himself. King Chandapradyot was bewitched by her 
.beauty and sent a message to king gatiinik that either he should 
■^hand over his queen to him or must be prepared for war. No 
^ kshatriya would agree to such a mean, hateful demand, {^atanik 
was a brave king, and though his kingdom of Vatsa was smaller 
than the kingdom of Avanti, he prepared himself to fight against 
him'''®. While the war was going on, he succumbed to cholera®" 
and died''^ His death must have taken place in 550 B. C- i. e. 
some years after Mahavir’s acquiring Kaivalyagnana. ( Read the 
paragraph below ). 

King .^atfinik had invaded the country of King Dadhivahan®® 
of the neighbouring country of Angadesa in 557 * B. C. Dadhi- 

(28) Vide pp. 3.'i0 of Bharatesvara. B. Vrui (translation). 3td, er’. 

(29) Tt is nrcessary here to state that one ('aiif;hter of Chetak, n.amed 
iSivader’i, was inarried with Cliaitdapradvot, and another was married with 
king i^atanik. Chauda paid no attention to the fact that he was trying to get 
his ciucen’s own sister. ( cf. f. n. No. 32; there it is slated th.it woman is 
the common cause of quarrel ). 

(30) That such epidemic diseases existed in those times, is indicated here. 

(31) Pp. 331., of Bhaiatesvara. B. VTtti (Translation). It is stated therein 
that his illness was due to undesirable consequences of the war. Ihrt I think 
this to be far from possible, bec<iuse, though Satanik was the king of a small 
country, yet he was brave, lie had once invaded and plunderrsd Cliainpapuri, 
the capital of Angadesa. That such a brave king must have been so seriously 
shocked as to become so dangerously ill, seems impossible; in the same book, 
It is stated elsewhere that he died of cholera. 

(32) Dadhivahan was also married to one of the daughters of Chetak, 
king of Vaisali. Thus, ^atanik, and Dadhivahan were related. Cf. f. n. No. 
29 above, to see what was cause of war here — woman or land ? ). 

* This was a mere guess at first: now it appears to be the fact; 
because, from 3 to 6 months after the plunder, the girl-captive Vasuoiati hM 
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V&han left his capital Chaippanagari, and ran away in the forest; 
while ^at&nik plundered and ruined it®*, and imprisoned queen 
Dharini®* and her daughter Vasumati, (who was about thirteen 
or fourteen years old ) ; and after ordering his officers to bring 
them to Kausambi, returned to his own country. These officers 
tried to rape Dhariiji, who committed suicide for the sake of 
her chastity. Princess Vasumati alone was brought to Kansambi; 
she was later on given the name of Chandanbala, who only after 
a short time, became a Jaina nun, when Mahavir acquired 
Kaivalyagnan in 556 B. C.^®. 

After this invasion, king ^attinik must have reigned happily 
for five to seven years, and then died due to the incident of the 
painter, already stated above, in 550 B. C. 

The responsibility of conducting the administration of the 
kingdom was taken up by Queen MTgavati because prince Udayan 
was a minor®®. She had to face many difficulties; 
Queen Mrj^avati she knew that her beauty was the cause of the 
enmity between Saianik and Chand.ipradyot, 
and the untimely death of Satfinik; she had to pay attention to 


been cousecrnted as a Jaina nuu & made the liead of tl)e Nun— order of Lord 
Mahavir, at the time of his getting Kaivalyagnan in May-556 13. C. (see below). 

(33) This Ch.anipanagaii was in Angade&n, and it was at the place where 
at present arc tlie towns of Jubulpore and Salna. Read the account of Anga- 
desa for further informaiiou. It is necessary to state here that the original 
ChaUJpanagari was I’estroyed in 557 13. C. (The one which is at present in 
the Bhagalpur district of Bengal is different from this ). Three years after 
Kupik came to the throne, he got it repaired and rebuilt, and mae’e it his 
capital. (525 B. C.). So tlie old and the modern Chaippanagarl have no 
connection whatsoever with each other. 

Now we can aftirin that Chantpanagari remained in a ruined condition 
from 557 to 525 B. C. i. e. 32 years. 

(34) This Bhiirini was another queen, because the name of Chefaks 
daughter who nrarried Uadhivahau was Padmavati. 

(35) Vide pp. 260 Bharatesvara B. V. 

(36) Vide ibid, pp., 323, 
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all the affairs connected with the administration of the country; 
she had to be in constant danger of being again invaded by king 
Chanda. She kept patience. Only a few months after the death of 
Satanik, king Chanda besieged Kausambi and again repeated his 
challenge of either yielding to his animal desires or preparing for 
war. MrgSvatl sought safety in deceit and tact. She sent a reply 
to the effect, that she was ready to do as he wished, but requested 
him to wait till her son Udayan might attain majority and be 
crowned king by him. Clianda was appeased by this reply and 
having raised the seige went back to his own country. Queen 
Mrgavati then hastened to fortify Kausambi strongly with for- 
tresses®’ and ditches Everything was ready within seven years, 
when®® Udayana attained majority and was ready to be crowned. 
King Chandapradyot was informed of these fortifications and 
preparations, and shaking with rage, he again marched towards 
Kausambi with an army. Mrgavati was fully prepared, and ordered 
the city-gates to be closed. The seige of Kausilmbi began, and 
people began to be heavily persecuted. Mahiivir heard about this 
( he had acquired KaivalyagnSn by this time, and so might have 
known it without external aid ); and he came to Kausambi to 
prevent the war and the destruction of thousands of men. Both Chanda 
and Mrgiivati were ver}' much devoted to him. Mahavlr persuaded 
them to stop the warfare, and arranged for the coronation ceremony 
of Udayan by the hand of Chanda. This event took place in 543 
B. C. Queen Mrgavati and Queen S'viidevi of Chand-a, became 
Jaina nuns under Mahavlr®'’, and Chanda, returned to his own 
capital. The reign of Mrg.'ivati thus lasted from 550 to 543 F3. C. 

When king died in 550 B. C., Udayan’s age was 

six or seven. This means that he must have been born in 557 
B. C., or thereabout. He came to throne at the age of thirteen 

(37) Vide ibid. Translation pp. 323. 

(38) The ruins which we see to-day near the Prabhas hill are the ruins 
of this fortress. 

(39) Vide pp. 325 of Bharatesvara. B. Vjtti Translation, 
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or fourteen** in 543 B. C. As he grew older he came to know 
how Chanda*^ had persecuted and harassed his parents. He felt 
the insult deeply and decided to take revenge upon him. At the 
same time he thought that tact rather than 
Udayan might would be more effective against a conning 
king like Chanda. Knowing that king Cha^ida 
was very fond of elephant-hunting*®, he began to practise it 
himself and made himself proficient in it in a short time**. Then 
he purposely began to trespass over the boundary of Avanti. 
Chant’s attention w'as drawn towards this audacity of Udayan. 
How Udayan carried away by force, VasavadaUfi, the dear 
daughter of Chanda is fully described in a play entitled “Vfisava- 
datta”**; hence it needs no repetition here. This event took place 
a few years before the death of Chanda who died in 527 B. C. 
on the same night on which Mahavlr died*”. This means that 
the marriage of Vasavadatta with Udayan might have taken place 
about 535 B, C. i. e. seven or eight years after his coming to 
the throne**, and seven or eight years before the death of 
Chaijda. Hence Vasavadatta must not have been the first queen, 
because Udayan must have married some princess immediately 
after his coming to the throne. So Vasavadatta was his second 


(40) Fourteen was the year of the nttainnient of m.ajority at this time. 

For inslancfj (1) Maliarir had juairicd at the age of 14, (2) King f^retiik 

ascended the throne at tlie age of 14; (3) King Priyadaism was crowned at 
the age of 14. 

(41) Uda},an’s mother Mt'pavati, and Chauda’s chief queen Siv.id('\i 'were 
Bisters. So Cliapda was the uncle of tVa.\an on the mother's side. 

(42) Analgiri w.as Ihi’ name of the favourite elephant of Oianda. Read 
the account of Av.'inti for details. 

(43) “Purataltv.T,” Vol. II, pp. 405. 

(44) See Mr. Hall’s edition of “Vasavadatta''. All de.tails .nte given there. 

( 45 ) Vide the account of Avanti. 

(46) Eight years are the proper time, because Udayan must have taken 
that much time in being proficient in elephant-hunting. 

16 
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queen. He had also married king Kunik’s daughter Padmavati*^. 


(47) “Padmavati, wife of Udayan, was the sister of king Darsak”. (E.H.I. 
by Smitli. 3rd edi. pp. 39). Darsak is but another natue of king Kunik (Vide 
chapters on him), whose sister means tiic daughter of king SrePik. They 
must have been born of the same mother, otherwise Padmavati might have 
been introduced as "King Sreuika’s daugliter”, and not as ‘‘Datsak’s sister”. 
Udayan married thrice, once in 543 Ik C., then in 535 B. C. and then in 520 
B. C. When did he marry Darsak’s sister ? Was it the first or the third 
inarriagc ? It could not have been the second, because it was with Vasavadatta, 
Now king Srenika died in 528 B. ^C. So his dangliter must have been married 
to Udayan in 541 E. C. (because she inust have at least been thirteen at the 
time of her marriage and this was generally the age when princesses were 
married at that time). Generally a prince is married immediately after he 
ascends the throne. Again queen Mfgavati became a nun in 543 B. C. Hence 
the marriage must have taken place before 543 B. C. i. e. before she became 
a nun ). 

Again it is in the fitness of things, that the daughter of the king of 
Magadha might have been married to the king of a famous country like Vatsa, 
immediately af»er Ins corning to the throne. Now the princess who was married 
with Udayan in 543 B. C. must ha\o been boru in 555-C B. C. King Kupik 
was born in 557 B. C. Hence wc come to the conclusion 'hat both Kunik 
and Padmavati were boru of Chillana, f^renik's queen, and that KuPik was % 
year older than Padmav.ati. 

Thus Kui}ik’s brother-in-law's nanjc was Udayan and his own son’s name 
tvas also l.’d.avau, who became famous as “(fdayasva". Though these two 
Udayans ( because Udayan aud Udaya.sva are t.aken by historians as the same 
name ) v.ere ecmleuiporaries, yet the king of \"atsa was many years senior 
in age to the Udayan of Magadha. Uday.an of Vatsa was lunn in 557 R. C., 
and Udayan of Magadha was born in 534 B. C. There are lw.> objections to 
the abo\c conclusions: — ( i ) Udayan of Vatsa h.as been stale'- to hare m.arried 
firenik and Chilliina’s daughter Padmavati. Now Cliillaiia and Udar an’s mother 
Mrgavali were sisters. How could, they h.avc m.arrier' when they were cousins ? 
(We bare no information about the customs prer.ailing ai iliai lime. We can 
not find out .'iny similar historical event), (ii ) If the first queen rvas the sister 
of KuUiU, rvho was the third, queen ? No history-book tells us that Udayan 
married the daughter of any other king. The only way to remove these two 
objections is to accept that the third queen was the daughter of the king of 
Magadha, and not the first. This is possible if wc take it for granted that it 
rvar. the “daugliter” and not tho “sister" of king Darsak, who was married 
with Udayan. This last c.mclusion is supported by the following facts: (i) The 
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Udayan, thus, in all had three queens*®. He married the first 
in 543 B. C., at the age of fourteen, the second in 535 at the 
age of twenty two, and the third in or about 520 at the age of 
thirty-six i. e. eight years after Kunik became the emperor 
of Magadba. 

His death did not take place under normal conditions. King 
Udayan was very much devoted to religion*". Even in his 
advanced age he had not become the father of a son. He used 
to spend the major part of a day in religious performances. Once 
he insulted a servant of his, who went to Avanti and decided to 
take revenge upon him. For this, he became a Jaina monk and 
after some time came to Kausambi wth his preceptor, and there 


(laughter of I’dayan rvho was married to king Nandivardhan, was bom in 
404 B. C. (Vide the account of Nandivardhan). She must have been born of 
the third queen, liecause the first two queens had already become too old to 
give birth to children by this time, (ii) Secondly, queen Vasavadatta had adopted 
a son in 503 B. C., and she was the chief queen, even though she was the 
second in number; which pror'es that the first (iiieen was dead by this time. 
(Vide the account of Nandivardhau in the chapter on Avanti). She would not 
have adopted any one if she had a daughter, married or unmarried in 503 B. C. 
This proves that the third queen of Udayan of Vatsa was a daughter of a 
king of Magadha, and she must have been a daughter of Kunik, and a sister 
of his son Udayan. If we want to stick to Mr. Smith’s stateinciit that she 
was the “sister” of Darsak, we shall have to take Dar^k to he the name of 
Udayan and not of Kutiik. But it is a proved fact • that Darsak was the 
name of Kuuik and none else. So this third queen was the daughter and not 
the sister of Darsak. (iii) That queen Vasavadatta adopted, a new-born child in 
503 B. C., proved that king Udayan had no issue upto 503 B. C. Now- by 
494 B. C., when the princess was born, Vasavadatta’s age must have been 55, 
(she was married in 535 i. e. born in 549 B. C.), which is not the likely age 
of becoming a mother. The third queen Padmavati was only 40 in 494 B. C. 

Hence, vve come to the conclusion that the daughter of the king of Magadha 
Was the third queen of king Udayan. Vide the account of king Nandivardhan 
for more proofs. 

(48) C. H. I. pp. 187. "He had three wives”. (In E. H. I. 3rd edi. pp. 39, 
(t n. No. 1.; short notes are given on the first two queens). 

(49) For details see Bharatesvara. B, V. Translation, 
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he began to frequent the " Posadhasala ( place of religious 
performances) to help the king in religious performances. One 
night, the king, this deceitful monk, and his preceptor were sleep- 
ing in the “ Po^dha^ala During the night, he murdered the 
king with a knife and eacaped, throwing the knife there. The 
king’s blood flowed upto the place where the preceptor had 
slept; who soon awoke to find the king murdered, and his disciple 
absent. He understood everything, and killed himself with the 
same knife so that he, as a monk, might not stain his religion 
by being called the murderer of a king. King Udayan’s death 
took place in or about 4Q0®^ B. C., because he was alive in 
496 B. C. When his brother-in-law Udayin was crowned king 
of Magadha®^. 

He was born in 557 B. C. and he died in 490 B. C. i. e- 
the duration of his life was 68 years. He bad no issue"®, except 

(50) Some are of the opinion that tJdavan of Magadha and Udayan of Vasta 
were followers of Buddhism. For the relif;ioa of tl’c- I'dnyan of lllafradha vide his 
account. About the second Udayan it is sl.itcd, ( “Puratattvn” Vol. II, p. 5). 
“King Udayan was not a devout Bauddha, but his people were". We are not 
concerned with the people here. But the quotation proves that the king was 
not a devout follower of Buddliism. Jaina books claim tJie whole \’atsa family 
to be in their fold. Not only this, but Udayan's father's (Satanik's) sister 
Jayanti has been stated to have been a great devotee of Sree Parsva (possibly 
of Mahavtr. See f. n. No. 24 above). I have used the typical Jaina word 
“Posadhasala" here, for ttiis reason only. This also proves that he wus 
himself a devout Jain. 

(51) I had fixed it as 490 B. C. which was supported by further study. 
(Vide the account of Avanti to know how Maniprabb became the ruler of 
Avanti, after leaving Kausambi ). 

(52) Vide previous pages of this chapter, 

f53) Jaina books state that Udayan of Magadba died without an heir, and 
Udayan of Vatsa was murdered. There is some confusion here ( because the 
historians have taken both Udayan & Udayasva as one name — see supra 
f. n. no. 47 ). 

That both the above things liappened to the king of Vatsa is supported 
by the following reasons: — (1) Udayan of Magadha had two sons named Anuruddba 
and Mund who succeeded him on the throne. (2) Bbaralesvara B. V. Trasslationt 
it is stated that he went on a pilgrimage after giving the reins of the kingdoo) 
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a daughter who was married to NagdasaJr, or king Nandivardhan 
the first Nand king, after his death®*. 

He reigned from 543 to 490 B. C. i. e. 53 years. 

As king Udayan died leaving no son behind him, the child 

who was adopted;. by Vasavadattsi, succeeded him on the throne. 

But this Metlhavin was later on found to be 

Avanli (who was a 
cousin of queen Vasavadattfi). and he became 
the king of Avanti In 487 B. C.®®. Thus he began to reign 
peacefully over Avanti and Vatsa both. But in 472 B. C. Nandi* 
vardhan came to the throne of Magndha. and be invaded the 
country of Vatsa®®. As a result, Vatsa was annexed by him to 

the empire of Magadha in 467 B. C. Thus the reign of Medhavin 

over Kausambi lasted from 490 to 4G7 B. C. i. e. 23 years. 


in tho. han'^s of his son. Thus the Jaina books coutiac'icl one another. (3) 
Avanli tvoulcf be ncarei io a man who ba;! lun away, from ^’atsa than from 
i'lagadha. 

Vk’c I’aft II chapter ill for further inforrnutioh. 

The reason of the .laina books stating Ui’ayaita of Magadha instead of 
Udayan of Vatsa dyinp without an heir seems to be, lliat there were three 
Udayans at that time, and all the three were Jains, and rulers of great king- 
doms. Of course the Udayan of Sindh-Sauvira died tvhen the other two Udayans 
were minors. The confusion in Jaina books might have been due to the simi- 
larity of names. In reality Udayan of Magadha is called Udayasva that of 
Sindh, Udayin; -while that of Vatsa simple Udayan. 

(54) Hitherto, 1 ant of the opinion that Udayan s daughter was only three 
or four years old at the time of his death. He died at the age of 67, and 
hence he must have been 63 at the time of the birth of his daughter which 
seems a bit awkward. But it is no wonder when we remember and know that 
Sakyasihha Gautama’s father’s age was yet more advanced at the time of 
his birth. 

(55) Vide the account of Avanti for further information. 

(56) It is possible that he might not have invaded Avanti, but annexed 
it to his own kingdom because the king of Avanti had died without an heirj 
Rod because he bad claim to the throne. 
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As this country forms a part of the kingdom of Ko^ala, it 
needs no separate account. 

(7) VAISALl 

According to Bauddha books, the area of this country was 
nearly 5,000 Li.®’-"", and the area of its capital was 60 to 70 
Li. It is 38 miles in the north of Rfijgvhi, the 
*"r!^arks'^^ capital of Magadha, and 25 miles in the north 
of the river Ganges"”. Vaisali consisted of 
the modern districts of Chaniparanya"*’ Saran, Mujfarpur, and 
Darbhaugh in Behar. In ancient times it was all called by the 
name of Videha"^, the capital of which was MithiUT, a king of 
which was the father of Sua, the wife of Rama, king of 
Ayodhya®®. 

At present we see two small villages at the place where 
stood the ancient town of Vai.'^ali. The name of one is Besarh"" 
and the name of the other is Bckhrir”'*. One writer has fired 


(57) Li = l.]0 mile nearly ami alao J.7 mile. 

(5a) H. \V. W. Vol. 11 pp. 60 . 

(59) B. I. pp. 41. 

(60) J. O. B. R, S. Vol. I. pp. 76. It forms a pan of the Chainparan district. 

(el) Bud. Ind. pp. 25. ‘‘They include eight confederated clans, of whom 
Lich-chhavis and Videha were the most important”. 

Also vide ‘‘Puratattva” Vol. I. pp, 147 and further. From the boundaries 
of Videha given in Dey’s “.Vneient Geography of India”, it becomes evident 
that Videha and Vaisali were the same. 

(62) She is called “Videha” because she was tlie daughter of the king of 
Videha. The kings of V'ideha were called "Videhi”. Similarly Chefak, king of 
Vaisali, is called “Videhapati” (king of Videha), and his sister Trisaladevl, the 
mother of Mahavir, is also called “Videha” in the Jaina books (V’ide pp. 75; 
Kalpa S. Com.). 

(63) For full particulars of excavations of this historical place vide 
Archeological Survey Report of India by Sir Cunningham 1903-4. pp. 81-122, 

(64) Vide Arch, Survey India. 1880-81. 
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the place of BesSirh as 18 miles in the north of Hfljipur, a town 
in the district of Tirhut (Mujfarpur), on the left bank of the 
river Gandak^®. He also states that the territory of the Hajiput 
district, which is at present called Besarh, is nothing but the 
ancient Vai^ali, because of the similarity of the two names. The 
description of Bekhar is more interesting than that of BesSrh.®® 
In the north-west of Bekhar was a stupa built by Asoka. There 
was also there a commemoration stone-pillar, 50 to 60 feet high 
and having a carved lion at the top. In the south of this pillar, 
there was a pond. This great stone-pillar is near the village of 
Kochua, which is two miles in the north-west of Besarh, and a 
mile in the south-east of Bekhar, and is called the "Lata” (or 
the everlasting) pillar of ‘Bekhar’. This pillar to-day represents 
the ruins of the famous old city of Vai^ali. It is the best among 
all pillars with a lion at the top. This capital of VaiSall had three®’ 
fortresses, each within the bow-shot or gavuta^^ of the other. 
7707®® Lichchhavi-chiefs or rajas lived in it. These three fortresses, 


{65) Dey's Ant. Geography of India pp. 98. 

(66) Arch. Sur. India* 1880-81, p, 18. It is written therein as follows:— 

“To the iiorth-wost of Bekhar, there was a stupa built by Asoka, and 

a stone-pillar, 50 to 60 feet in height crorvned by a lion. To the south of the 
pillar there was a tank; near the village of Kochua 12 miles to the N. W. of 
Besarh and a mile to the S. E. of the village of Bekhar, stands the massive 
stone— pillar, known as Bekhar T.at or Monolith. The pillar evidently formed a 
part of the ancient monuments of the famous city of Vaisali. The pillar is the 
heaviest of all the Hon monoliths; the capital city has three walls, each of 
them a gavuia distant from the next, and of the 7707 Rajas, that is Lichhavi 
Chiefs, who dwelt there. The above— said three walls encircled within its pre- 
cincts the three paras (suburbs) of the city, named Vanijjyagram (suburb inhabited 
by the commercial community) in the north, BrahamaUkundgram (the part 
inhabited by br.'ihmins) in the middle, and Kshatriyakupd-gram (the part in- 
habited by kshatriias) or shortly called knndgram in the south.” 

(67) B. I. pp. 41 (This is stated on the authority of Jatak-varta r ed. I, 
pp. 389). 

(68) Vide ibid pp. 504, It is stated therein that “Gavuta" means th 4 
distance upto which the call of a cow is heard. 

(69) Ibid Vol. I. pp. 504. For ''Rajah" vide Chapter I of this book. 
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also included in them, the three suburbs called Vanijyagr&m’® (in 
which lived the merchants), Brahman-kundagram ( in which lived 
the brahmins), and Kshatriya-kunjiagram (in which lived the 
kshatriyas ). 

In connection with the ruling families of certain countries 
already described, \vc get a chronological list of the names of 
their kings from the very beginning, i. e. from 
The foyaJ family the name of the founder of the family. The 
case with Vai^all is different. We do not get 
even scattered names of its kings, not to talk of a connected list. 
We have at our command the name of one king only. He was 
Chetak; who was a contemporary of both Buddha and Mahavir. 
From certain descriptions, we can conjecture that the palace of 
this king must have been in the extreme south of Kshatriya- 
kundagram. He had descended from the Lichchhavi branch of 
the Vrijji kshatriyas.’^ This clan of kshatriyas consisted of nine 
branches and each was called “Samvijja” (Sam=together, and 
Vijja«®uniied), and Chetak was considered the leader of all the 
nine, either due to his belonging to a high family, or due to the 
greater area of his kingdom’®. He was also their social leader or 
headman’"'’. 

(70) Read my article in “Jaina Dharma Prakash” (pi)blislii!d from Blnivnagar) 
Vol. 47. No. 7. pp. .267 to fur (ho, description of Vaisali. 

(71) R, W, ^Y. Vol. I. pp. 77 f. n. No. 100. “The country of the Vrijis 
or Saravtijiis (united Yrijjis) wasthat of the confederated eight tribes (According 
to the Jaina books they are nine-my words) of the people called Vrijjis; one 
of which (that of Liclichhavi) ('well at V'aisalT. Theii rouniry is broad from 
west to east and narrow from north to south". (Vide also t. n. No. 65 on the 
preceeding page). 

(72) The area of the kingdom was smaller than tlie areas of other kingdoms. 
The respect he commanded must have been due to his belonging to a high 
family, or to his being very oli’, or due to the many admirable virtues that 
he possessed. 

(73) Kalpa S. Com. pp. 102 “The kings of Kasi and Kosala were the 
vassals of Chetak" Politically, this does not sound probable, because neither 
the king of Kasi, nor of Kosala were under the sway of Chetak. 13ut the king 
of K^f (who was also the king Magadha) was a kshatriya belonging to the 
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Chefak wai very famous as a skilful archer’*. He never 
missed his aim; and it is said that he never aimed twice on the 
same day’®. He was highly attached to religion. There also he 
had taken a vow, not to give any of his daughters in marriage to 
a king who did not follow Jainism. For this reason only, he had 
to wage war against Srenik, the king of Magadha ( Vide the 
account of Srenik ). Chetak had no son, but he had seven 
daughters’® who were married to great kings without breaking his 
vow. The details of these seven princesses would form a very 
interesting chapter, but they can have no place here, because we 
are not concerned with them. But I shall have to narrate them 
briefly here, because every one of them was married to a great 
king, and thus details about them, help much in finding the ages 
of these kings, and fixing the dates of the events that had taken 
place during the reigns of these kings. 


King Chetak had many queens. He had become the father 
of seven daughters who were born of different queens. We can 
not say »helher any two or three rf them 
princesses snd short were born of the same mother* One of them, 
Prabhavati” was married with Udayin of 
Sindh-Sauvira. The second, Padmavati, was 
married with Dadhivahan, king of Afigadesa. Chandapradyot of 
Avanti married the third, named SivadevL The fourth, Vfrgavatl 
became the queen of ^atanik, king of Vatsa. Tiie fifth, Jyestri 


notes on their 
husbands 
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Malta clan, and the king of Ko&ala belonged to the gakya branch of tbe 
Ikshvaku family. These two clans were again branches of the Saiuvrijji or 
Lichchhavi kshatri 5 ’as, to which king Chetak belonged. Hence he might have 
been considered as their family-leader or the headman of the family. 

(74) “Jain Sahitya Sangrah Lekhmala. (Series of articles) pp. 25. 


(75) Idid pp. 74. 

(76) Bharatesvara B. Translation. 

(77) Her name must have surely been Prabhavati, becau.se her sister had 
an almost similar name “Padmavati". Hence “Padmavati" instead of “Prabha- 
vati” on pp. 315 of Bharatesvara B. V. must be a press-error, because on 
pp. 325 of tbe same book, it is again written “Prabhavati”. 

17 
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wa* married with Nandivardhan,’® prince of Kun^ram’®. Two 
daughters, Snjyesta and Cbillana were, as yet, unmarried. Later 
on Chillana was married with ^renik, king of Magadha. Sujyelta 
had observed celibacy all her life, and had become a Jaina nun. 

I have not given these names in order of their seniority in age. 
That we shall decide in the following paragraphs: — ( The reader 
is requested to judge and then accept whatever conclusions appeal 
to him. 

She was married with king Udiiyin of Sindh-Sauvira, the 
capital of which was VIttabhaya-pattan, 1 shall here narrate 
incidents from the life of this queen, which 
(0 Pmbhavati would be useful to us as history®®; the infor- 
mation about these incidents was furnished by 
Mahavlr himself, after he had acquired KaivalyagnSna; and hence 
we will have to unreservedly accept it as true®^. 

Udfiyin was the king of Sindhudesa, the capital of which 
was Vlttabhaya-pattan*®. He had married Chetak’s daughter 

(78) See further in this book where it is stated to be a suburb of 
Visali. Federal system of (jovernment prevailed in those times and rulers of 
even small tenitories like this were called “Raiahs”. (Vide Chapter V). All 
of them were independent. In Vaisali alone the number of such small inde- 
pendent Rajahs was very large. 

(7'j) Tliis Nandivardlian was the elder brother of Mahruir and the 
eldest son of king Siddhartha. 

(80l See f. n. no. 82 belov,’. 

(81) Readers other than Jains, might have their doubts about the truth 
of this statement; but they are historical facts. 

(S2) Vide pp. 132-83 and 315-25, of Bharalesvara B. V.^ Translation. 
“King Udayin ruled Vittabhaya-patlaP which adorned the country of Sindhu- 
de^. He had Prabhavati, the daughter of king Chel-ak as his chief ijueen; 
she worshipped a specific idol for long time, and on seeing her death nearing 
she took Dikslia. and handed over the idol for worship to one of her maid- 
servants, who was an uglv-looking girl. Once a merchant from Ganclhar went 
there (to Sindhu-deki) and fell sick. This maid-servant nursed him very-well; 
in return of her services the merchant-prince ga\'e her some medicinal 
conjuring pillets, by eating one of which she transformed her ugliness into 
damsel— beauty; by eating another a deity appeared before her for service. 
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Prabhavati and had made her his chief queen. This Prabhavati 
daily worshipped an idol for a long time; knowing that her 
death was nearing, she became a Jaina nun, and handed over 
the idol to an ugly-looking maid-servant. Once upon a time, 
a great merchant, who had come to Sindhudesa, from GandhS,r, 
fell ill**®. He was nursed back to health by this maid-servant. The 
merchant gave her in reward some magic tablets. When she 

She begged of the deity to find out a suitable husband fot her; the deity 
arranged her pair witli Chapda of Ar-anti, who took her away with that 
sacred and specific idol, all mounted on his Analgiri elephant; after the idol 
was removed from VIttabhaya, king Udayin found out from inquiries that 
both the maid and the idol were at Avanii. He demanded them bacl^ king 
Chabda declined to part with them. So he (Udayin) inr’aded the country of 
Chanda and defeated him; while the maid-queen took somewhere to her heels; 
hence the king I'dayin wauled to have only the idol back; but tliat did not 
move from the place; meanwhile, the soul of queen Prabhavati, who was in 
heavens, appeared before him as a God and said. “ Oh king Udayin, you 
need not rcino\-e tlie idol to Pattan, as your capital is shortly to be buried 
under the sands falling in torrents. Let it remain there. “So king Udayin 
prepared for returning to his country, taking king Chanda with him as a 
war-captive anti also making him wear on the forehead a tablet of gold-plate 
bearing the prescription “Mamadasipati”. He encamped at Da^pur on the way, 
when there was the F’aryuSan-Farva and observed a fast for the day. He, 
therefore told his cook, not to cook for him, but for king Chanda alone, 
whatever he liked. Tee cook asked king Chapda, what he wanted to have 
for his meals. King Chanda suspecting some intrigue, questioned the cook, 
why onlv to-day he was asked of this; the cook said “King Udayin has the 
ParyuSan fast to-day”. King Chanda pretending and surpecting that he will 
be given poison mixed with food, told the cook that he was also a Jain, 
and had to observe the same fast, but being afflicted with these calamities, 
forgot the achent of thi.s auspicious religious holiday. The cook carried the 
message to his master, king Udayin. On being told that king Chanda was 
also a Sravak, (a lay-brother) king Udayin instantaneously came before king 
Chanda, apologised to him, for not knowing him to be his religious lay’- 
brother; so saying, he removed the golden tablet from his forehead; then 
performed the Sainvatsarik-Pratikraman and also released him from bondage; 
afterwards he returned to Vittabhaya-pattan”. 

(83) From the above story we can affirm that trade relations must have 
existed at the time, between Gandhar and Siudliudesa; perhaps both by land 
and water through the river Indus. 
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swallowed one tablet, her ugliness was gone for ever and she was 
transformed into a matchless beauty; when she swallowed the 
second, a Goddess appeared before her and asked her what she 
could do for her. The maid-servant requested her to find out a 
suitable husband for her. The Goddess fixed her marriage with 
king Chaijda of Avanti. King Chanda came there and carried away 
both the maid-servant and the idol to Avanti on his elephant 
Analgiri*^. After some days, this removal of the idol and the 
maid-servant was brought to the ears of king Udayin. He 
demanded the return of both from Chanda who refused to do so. 
Udayin invaded his country, and defeated him. The maid-servant 
sought safety in flight and was lost for good. Udayin then decided 
to take back the idol alone. But he or his men could not move 
the idol from the place where it was. 

At this time the dead queen Prabhavati's soul appeared before 
him and said, “ O king, do not venture to carry this idol to Pattan, 
because your capital will be destroyed by heavy showers of sand 
in a short time. Let it be where it is.” 

Taking with him Chaijda as his war-prisoner, Udayin started 
on his journey back to Pattan, and he caused Chanda to wear 
a thin plate of gold on his forehead, having the words “ Mama- 
daslpati ” (the husband of my maid-servant ) inscribed on it. 

On the way he stopped at Dasapur*"” for rest. The day was 
the Paryusan day®® and Udayin observed a fast, and ordered 
his cook to ask king Chanda what he would like to have that day 
for his dinner. When the cook approached Chanda and informed 


(84) "iHe is named Malgin”. ( “JSharhuta-stUpa” by Cunningham pp, 2), 

(85) It is supposed that the village named Mandsore, which is situated 
between Jaora and Neemuch in Rajputana, was called Dasapur in olden times. 
( Puratattva Vol. I pp. 269). It was named Dasapur because the army that had 
encamped there was divided into ten re^ments. Vide pp. 79 Vol. Ill of "Corpus 
Insciittioas Indicarum” by Sir Cunningham for the comments of Dr. Fleet, 

(86) That the ParjaiSaU Parva lasted only for a day in those times is 
indicated here. At present it lasts for eight days. See ft n. no. 90 below. 
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him about the fast of Udayin, Chanda doubted some foul-play 
like the mixture of poison with ;his food; he said to the cook 
that he was also a Jaio*^ and he also wanted to observe the fast. 
The cook took his message to Udayin, who at once came to him 
and apologised for his cruel treatment towards a brother-Jain. The 
gold plate from the fore-head was removed, and both of them said 
their yearly prayer ( Samvatsarika-pratikraman ) together. After 
releasing king Chanda, he returned to Vittabhaya-pattan*®. 

From the above story we come to the following conclusions: — 
( i ) Prabhavati had worshipped an idol for a long time after her 
marriage with Udayin. (ii) Knowing that the time of her death 
was approaching near, she had become a Jaina nun, and handed 
over the idol to her maid-servant. { iii ) This idol remained with 
this maid-servant for many years. ( iv ) Due to the help of a 
Goddess she was able to marry king Chanda and she had carried 
away the idol with her to Avanti. { v ) After some time Udayin 
came to know the disappearance of this maid-servant and the 
idol and their being in Avanti. ( vi ) He had to wage war against 
Chanda to regain the idol. ( vii ) Udayin was the victor. The maid- 
servant sought safety in flight. King Chanda became the war- 
prisoner. The idol did not move an inch from where it was. Queen 
Prabhavati’s soul predicted the destruction of his capital by 
heavy showers of sand**® and advised him not to carry the idol 
with him. Udayin started on his journey back to his own country 
taking with him Chanda as his war-prisoner. ( viii ) On the Paryu- 
san®® day, he halted at Dasapur for rest. He ordered his cook 

(87) From this it becomes evident that king Chanda had not accepted 
Jainism as lus faith, upto this time. 

(88) This event has taken place a few years before Mahavir acquired 
Kaivalyagnana in 556 B# C. We may reasonably fix llie date of the event to 
have been 561 B. C. 

(89) Vide the account of Sindh-Sauvira for the details regarding the 
destruction of Vittabhaya-pattai?, and for what is found at that place to-ddy. 

(90) These ate the greatest religious holidays of Jains. Their duration 
was only one day in those times. Now they continue for eight days, c. f. f. n. 
not 86 above. 
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not to prepare any dish for him as he wanted to observe fast; 
and further ordered him to ask Chatida what he desired for his 
dinner. Chanda doubted some foul-play like the mixture of poison, 
and said that he was also a Jain and wanted to observe the 
fast®^. When this was reported to Udayin, he apologised®® for 
his ill-treatment of him®®, removed the gold plate, released him, 
and returned to his own country. 

The year in which Udayin apologised for his conduct, might 
have been 561 B. C.®*, which must have also been the year of 
the war between Udayin and Chanda. Because the distance between 
their countries is long, he must have started his march over Avanti 
a year earlier i. e. in 562 B. C. P'our years must have elapsed 
before he got the information about the disappearance of the idol. 
The maid-servant might have kept the idol in her possession for 
five years after the death of Prabhavati. Thus Prabhavati's death 
must have taken place in 572 B. C., and she must have become 
a Jaina nun in 573 B. C. If we take her married life to have 
lasted ten years, her marriage must have taken place in 584 B. C. 
At the time of her marriage she must have been thirteen, because 
that was generally the age of marriage for girls, and because she 
was the chief queen, she must have been the first queen of Udayin; 
because generally the first queen is made the chief queen. Hence, 
at the time of his marriage with Prabhavati, he must have been 
three to five years senior to her in age, i. e. nearly 18 years old, 

(yl) This makes it evident that Chanda had not become a Jain upto this 
time ( i. e. upto 561 B. C. ). 

(92) There are specific words for this yearly apology. “ Khamavuin 
Chhum", 

(93) It is a tenet of Jainism that every Jain forgives the trespasses and 
offences of every one in the world on the Paryusan day. They say their yearly 
prayers (Pratikraman) after uttering these apologetic sentences. 

Savva jiva karuni sasan rasi I 
Aisi daya bhava mana ullasi ll 
Khameini savva jiva, savve jiva khamantu me I 
Mittime savva bhuesu, vera majhjhatp na kepai ll 

( 94 ) See f. n. no. Sy above, 
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According to this conclusion, he must have been born between 
598 to 600 B. C.®®. The above is admittedly not a sound method 
of fixing years and dates, but I have acted on the principle that 
something is better than nothing. (That these dates have been 
historically proved to be true, we shall see in the account of 
Sindh-Sauvira ). Thus Udayin was born between 600 to 598 B. C., 
and Prabhiivati was born between 597 to 598 B. C. The date 
of her marriage we take to be 584 B. C., and the date of her 
adopting the life of a Jaina min, 574 B. C. 

In the list of the names of the seven sisters given above, 
Padmavati is the second member. But as we have referred to 
Chanda, time and again, in the paragraphs above, 

(a) Slvidevi it would be better to describe here the life of 
the princess who was married with him. 

Both king Chanda and king i^renik are said to have already 
ascended their respective thrones before 568 B. King 

Chanda’s death took place on the same night on which Mahavir 
died®** in 527 B. C. Thus the duration of Chamla’s reign was at 
least 41 years. It is possible that king Chanda might have come 
to the throne a few years earlier than 568 B. C. His reign might 

(95) (Vide C. H. I. 183, and see further in this volume the .account 
of Udayin), It has been proved later on lluit Udajin was born m 600 li. C. 
All the dates given above have been more or less proved.^ 

(96) Because in this year Mahavir had given up his relation with the 
world, and bad taken to the life of a Jaina monk. (See f. n. no. 97 below). 
The year of his death is 527 B. C. He nad acquired. Kaivalyagnana 30 years 
before his death, and he had led the life of a monk for 12 ye.ars; after which 
he acquired Kailvalyagnana. This means that he renounced the world in 527+ 
30+12=569 B. C. 

(97) It is st.ateJ on pp. 96 of Kalpa. S. Com. that “Kings like Srejiik and 
Cbanda-prodyot served him when lie adopted the life of a Jaina monk’’. He 
became a monk in 569 B. C. ( See f. n. above). So Chapda and Srenik had 
ascended the thrones before 569 B. C. ( ^rePiU is proved to have come to 
the throne in 580 P. C.) {Vide his account. We have yet to find out the 
exact date of Chnda’s ascension to the throne.) 

(98) For support, vide the account of Chap^ in the description 
of Avanti. 
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have lasted 47 years®®, and he must have come to the throne in 
574 B. C. 

We have also proved that Chaijda had not accepted Jainism 
as his faith upto the lime when he was made a war-prisoner by 
Udayin in 562 B. C. King Chetak had taken a vow not to give 
his daughter in marriage to any king who was not a Jain. Hence 
we come to the conclusion that STvadevi was married with Chanda 
after 551 B. C. Again, Srenik married with Chillana in 568 B. C. 
and at that time only two daughters of Chetak-Chillauii and 
Sujyc^ta- were unmarried’®'*. This means that SivadevT was married 
between 561 and 558 B. C. Possibly in 560 B. C. Now king 
Chanda ascended the throne in 574 B. C., and must not have 
remained unmarried for fifteen years after coming to the throne, 
because usually a king is married at the time of or immediately 
after he comes to the throne. This proves that Chanda had other 
queens before his marriage with .^ivSdevi’^®^, which means that she 
was not his chief queen. If ?5ivadevl married in 560 B. C., she 
must liave been born in 574 B. C., because she must have been 
fourteen by the time of her marriage. In 543 B. C. Chanda placed 
the crown of the kingdom of Vatsa on Udayan’s head in the 
presence of Afahavir, and ^Ivadevi and Hdayan’s mother Mrgavati 
became Jaina nuns’''"®. It follows therefore that she must have 
been 574-543=31 years old, by this time. 

Her name itself suggests that she must have been the eldest. 
She was married to Nandivardhan’®®, the elder brother of 

( 99 ) Further study reveals that he reigned for 48 years (Vide the account 
of Avanti). 

i' (lOO) Vide liharatesvara D. V. Translation pp. 326. 

(101) Once there was a sreat fire in Ujjaini, which was put out by 
filvadevi by the power of her chastity. She might have been niaile the chief 
queen from that time; the people also loved her very much. (Vide the account 
of Avanti.) That she was made the chief queeu, means that there were other 
queens also. 

(102) See f. n. no. 39 above. 

(103) At the time of his marriage he had not yet ascended the throne, 
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MahS^^®*. MahSvir died in 527 B. C., at the age of 72* 
Hence he must have been born in 526-72=598 B. C. Nandivardhan 
was two or three years his senior, and must 

(3) Jyes^ have been born in 601 B. C. Jyesta must have 
been two or three years bis junior in age, and 
must have been born in 509 B. C. Now Prabhavati’s year of birth 
has been fixed as 598-9 B. C. This means that there is a 
difference of a year and a half l^etween their births. 

She was married to king Srenika in 558 B. C., hence she 

(4) Chiliana must have been born in 558+14=572 B. C. 

She remained a virgin throughout her life, and was a year 

(5) Sajyesti and half CblUana’s senior. Hence she must have 

been born in 573-4 B. C. 

She was married to king ^atanik of Kau^ambl. In the account 
of Vatsadesa, we have proved that Satanik was bom in 585 B. C. 

and died in 550 B. C., and that Udayan was 

(6) Mrgivati born of Mrgavati in 557 B. C. (because he 

was seven years old at the time of his father’s 
death ). King Chanda had invaded Kausambi because he was 
bewitched by the beauty of Mrgavati who must have been thirty 
years old at that time. Hence the year of her birth must have 
been 550-30=580 B. C. In this way the difference between the 
ages of Satanik and Mrgavati was five years which is not much. 
She became a Jaina nun at the age of 37 in 543 B. C. after the 
coronation ceremony of Udayan by the hands of Mahavir. 

If we accept that queen Mrgavati was bora in 580 B. C., she 
must have been married to Satanik in 580-14=566 B. C. when 
Satanik must have been 19 to 20 years old. Now we know that 


(10+) In Kalpa S. Com. it is stated that Trisla, the mother of Nandi- 
vardhan and Mahavir, was a sister of king Chetak. This means that 
Nandivardhan and Jye?ta were cousins. In those times, marriages of cousins 
must have been' allowed among kshatriyas. This custom prevails among the 
kshatriyas even to-day. In Ahmedabad, such marriage took place in the family 
of richest man (Nagar-sheth) who says that they have descended from kshatriyas. 

18 
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A king marries at the time of, or immediately after he comes on 
the throne. Satanik ascended the throne in 570 B. C. Hence he 
must be married once, before he married Mrgavati, who, conse- 
quently, must not have been made the chief queen immediately 
after her marriage. 

She was married to king Dadhivahan of Ahgadesa, the capital 
of which was Champapuri, where the twelfth Jaina Tirthahkar 
Vasupnjya died. The account of the life of 
(7) Padmavati Padmfivatl is given in many Jaina books, but 
we shall take up incidents from her life which 
are relevant to our history^"®. It is said that when she was 
pregnant, she had gone to sport in a forest, riding on an elephant 
with the king. The elephant began to run wildly due to some 
reason. The king took hold of the branch of a tree on the way. 
The queen was pregnant and she could not do so. The elephant 
ran with the queen on its back a great distance. King Dadhivahan 
returned to the city, but the queen was taken to a distant and 
strange country by the elephant^”®. Later on, she gave birth to 
a son in a safe place. This son became famous with the name 
of Karkandu'^’. He became the ruler of the territory in which he 
was born, and later on invaded Afigadesa. Thus the father and 
'son, Dadhivahan and Karkandu, not knowing the relation between 
them, waged war against each other, and one of them would have 
been killed by the other, if Padmavatl, who had by this time 
taken to the life of a Jaina nun, had not by chance come on the 
scene of war and informed and convinced them that they were 
father and son. They embraced each other and returned to their 
respective countries. Jaina books here have committed a mistake'”® 

(105) Vide pp. 102-6 of Bharatesvara B. V. Translation, 
k . (lOO) Vide the account af Chedi-de^ for further informatiou, 

‘ (107) Vide the account of Chech'-de&i and the foot notes given there; 

Kara=a hand, Kandu= itching. His hands were constantly itching and so he 
.was called Karkaudu by the people. We shall know later on his real name 
in the account of Chedi-de^. 

f / 

(108) We shall notice this mistake in the account of the life of king 
,Karkandu in the description of the Chedi dynasty. 
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and have stated that king Dadhivahan gave up his kingdom and 
retired into the forest. I believe that he remained on the throne 
for some years. After a few years king Satanik of Vatsa had 
invaded his country and plundered Champanagari. We know the 
result of the war, which has already been described. All the above 
details are taken from Jaina books. 

King Satanik plundered and destroyed Champanagari in 
556 B. C. as proved in the foregoing pages. Hence king Dadhi- 
vahan must have died within a short time after that i. e. in 
555 B. C. He must have fought against Karkandn in 559 or 
560 B. C., when KarkaU'lu must at least have been 18 to 20 
years old. So he must have been born in 559+18=577; also this 
must be the year of the separation of Dadhivahan and Padmavati. 
Padmavati must have at least been sixteen years old when she 
was pregnant. Hence she must have been born in 557+16=593 B.C. 


We have tried in foregoing pages to fix the dates of the 
births, deaths, and of many other events in the lives of these 
seven daughters. Let us now arrange them as follows;— 


No. No. Name 

according 
to seniority 

Birth 

Death 

Duration 

of life 

Married with 

whom and the 
year of marriage 

1 a 3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

1 2 Prabhavati 

598 B.C. 

573 B.C. 

25 

With UdSyin 


of Sindh in 
585 B.C. 

2 5 Siva 574 B.C. became a 31 With Chaiida 

Jaina nun of Avanti in 

543 B. C. 560 B. C. 


(109) We shall see whether there is any place for correction in this 
matter in the account of king Karkapdu. 

(110) In “Jaina Sahitya Leklisahgraha ’* pp. 79. the order of names is 
different ; (i) Prabhavati, (ii) Padmavati, (iii) Mrgav'ati, (iv) 8iva, (v) Jyesta 
(vi) Sujyesta, (vii) ChillaUa. Tho author has stated no reason for arranging 
names in this order. We have stated enough reasons for our order of names. 
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3 1 Jyes^S. 600 B.C. became a Not With Nandi- 

Jaina nun known vardhan pri- 
nce of Ksha- 
triyakatid in 
586 B. C. 


4 

7 

Chillana 

572 B.C. 

— do — 

44 

With Srenik 





in 528 B.C. 


of Magadh 
in 558 B.C. 

5 

6 

Sujyesta 

573 B.C. 

— do — 

21 

Remained a 





in 552 B.C. 


virgin through- 
out her life. 

6 

4 

Mrga,vati 

580 B.C. 

—do— 

37 

With ^atanik 





in 543 B.C. 


of Vatsa in 
566 B. C. 

7 

3 

Padmavati 

593 B.C. 

—do — 

17 

With Dadhi- 


in576B.C.^^^ vahan of 
Augadesa in 
579 B. C. 


Looking to the names of the kings with whom these princesses 
were married, we shall be able to affirm that kings gave their 
daughters in marriage to kings of distant countries. 


The youngest daughter of Chetak, (Chillana) was married 
to Srenik of Magadh. She had given birth to three sons, (1) 


King Che^ak’f death 
and the end ol his 
dynasty 


Kunik (2) Haifa, and (3) Vihalla. Kunik was 
the heir to the throne, while the other two 
were given a bracelet and an elephant of gods, 
named Sechanak. Kunik, thus had no reason 


to envy his brothers, because compared to the kingdom of 
Magadh, which he got, his brothers’ gifts were just nothing. 
Even if he was envious he could not have been able to take 


by force those gifts from his brothers. But no sooner did he 
ascend the throne, than he ordered Halla and Vihalla to hand 
over that Sechanak (elephant) to him under the pretext that it 

(111) whether it is proper to make any change with regard to this date, 
we 6h^U discuss in the account of Cbedi-de^. 
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was required for his son Udayan (Udayaava) to ride over Halla 

and Vihalla ran away with the elephant to Chetak, their mother’s 
father. Kunik sent a message to Chetak that either he should 
hand over the two brothers and the elephant to him, or he should 
prepare for war. The brave king Chetak accepted the latter 
alternative and a bloody warfare began between them^^®. Kunik 
had thought it easy to conquer Chetak, but actually found it 
next to impossible. He thought that it was impossible for him 
to defeat them, as long as they had in their possession the 
elephant of gods. He decided to obtain or kill the elephant by 
deceit. He ordered his soldiers to dig a ditch in the middle 
of the field of battle, filled it with live coals, and then began 
the fight. Halla and Vihalla rode into the forefront over the 
elephant, who saw tlie ditch full of live coals. Ho lifted the princes 
with his trunk and after gently placing them on the ground 
plunged himself into the fire and died. 

At this lime, gods came down from heaven and carried 
away both the princes to that place, where Mahavir was slaying. 
They were deeply impressed by his preachings, renounced the 
world, and accepted the life of Jaina monks. The battle between 
Chetak and Kunik continued. Chetak, as I have stated before, 
was a very skilful archer who never missed his aim. But he 
thought it better to starve himself to death by a vow of not 
eating and drinking, than to kill his daughter’s son for the sake 
of a kingdom^**. He plunged himself in a well and died. Some 
are of the opinion that he was killed by Kunik while fighting^^®. 
This event took place in 525 B. C. 

As king Chetak had no son, his kingdom of Vail all was 
annexed to the empire of Magadh by Kunik. 

(112) This was due to the instigation of the daughter of king Viduratha 
of Kosal. 

(113) Vide pp. 263. '‘Purataltva” Vol. I. 

(114) "Jain Sahitya Lekli Sangraba, Vide pp. 74, f. n. no. 2. It is stated 
therein that this was suicide. Clietak who was devoutly religious, was not 
likely to commit suicide. He brought himself to death for a noble purpose, 

(115) Vide pp, 75. Jain Sahitya L. S. 
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Thus Chetak’s death took place in 525 B. C. We have 
already proved that his eldest daughter was born in or about 
600 B. C. Hence he himself must have been born not later than 
616 B. C. Thus the duration of his life would be 616 - 525=91 
years. That all the kings respected him, might have partly been 
due to his seniority over them in age. Of course his high family 
was the greater reason. 

Thus with death of Chctak ended his dynasty and the 
independence of Vaisali in 525 B. 

(8) MAGADH 

The empire of Magadh was the most powerful of all the 
kingdoms of that time. We get more information about its rulers, 
their lives and historical events in connection with them, than 
we get about any other kingdom. Each king deserves a chapter. 
They were emperors of the whole of India. Their lives will be 
described in special chapters devoted to them. 

Of the many families and dynasties that ruled over Magadh, 
Silunag was the first. The kings of this dynasty were formerly 
the kings of KasI and then became the kings of Magadh. They 
were succeeded by the kings of the Nanda, and then the Maurya 
dynasties. 

I shall first finish off the accounts of the other countries, 
and then devote myself to the account of Magadh. 

( 9 ) BAJIG 

There were many small kingdoms in this country. Over them 
all, was the power of the emperors of Magadh. No further details 
are available about them. 

(10) KUSASTHAL“^ MAHAKO^AL; ANGA. 

Ku^asthal etymologically means a region in which grass 
grows in great quantities. Vidarbha has an exactly opposite mean* 


(1J6) Vide pp. 35. E. H, I. 3rd. ed. 

(117) For the meaning of these words vide previous pages of tins book, 
footnotes No, 26-‘27-41>'5U52 Chapter 111. 
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It meana a region in which no grass grows^*®. Politically 
Kosasthal and Vidarbha formed parts of one kingdom. Sometimes 
they were also ruled by independent kings. 
Meaniage of these These were the only two names in use in 
very old time. But in the time with which we 
are concerned " Mahakosal ” was also in use. In Jaina books we 
get yet another name “Angadesa”. 

Mahakosal means a “large country”. (Mahaelarge, and 
Ko§al=KcBal country). That Mahakosal was the name given 
to a larger country means that there was a country with a smaller 
area, and it must have been called Kosal. This Kosal was a .c-t-- 
country in northern India and we have already given an account c 
of it in the previous pages of this book ( Pp. 72-90 ). Because 
Kosal was in the north, it might have been called North Kosal, 
and because Mahakosal was in the south, it might have been ' [ 

called South KoSal. From the view point of area, North KoSal <, , 

can be called Kosal and south Kosal can be called Mahakosal. ( 

I have not yet known the meaning of the word Aiigadesa. 

Just as the boundaries of this country differed at different » 
times, so it had different capitals at different times. Chanipanagari 
was its capital in the 6th century B. We can get some idea 

(118) It is stuted in Cunningham’s "Ancient Geography of India", that 
Berar or Vidarbha was calld South Kosal in the time of Buddha- 

Vi^Without, darbha=a kind of grass. Vidarbha=a country where no 
grass grows. 

Kusa=a kind of grass, Sthala=place; Ku^sthal=a country in which 
much grass grows. 

Thus the etymological meanings of Vidarbha and Kusasthal are opposite. 

How can they be the names of the same country ? It would be proper to 
say that Ko^l was divided into two parts, one in which grass grew profusely 
f eastern portion which was therefore called Kusasthal ), and one in which 
grass was scarce (western portion which was therefore called Vidarbha). 

(119) It must have been situated at the place, where now is found the 
rock-inscription of Rupnath in the province of jubbulpore in C. P. For 
further information vide the account of emperor Priyadaisin, and previous 
page of this book. 
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about the area of Mahakoeal, if we identify the Central Provinces 
of to-day with Kusasthal, and Ber&r with Vidarbha. For a 
detailed study the reader is referred to the map of India given in 
the foregoing pages and the footnotes g?ven, to explain the numbers 
put on it. 


,-The confusion about 
^ '' dssa and 

'' Champapuri 


Historians of to-day have come to the conclusion that Afiga 
desa consisted of the province of Bhagalpur in Bengal. This 
assertion is not supported by any of the ancient 
books. They might have come to this conclu- 
sion, because in the above-mentioned region 
is a town named Champapuri, and because 
'Champapuri was the name of the capital of Ahga-deSa. They 
forget the fact that the year in which Champapuri which was 
re-built by Kunik was 524 B. while the Champapuri, which 

. was the capital of Aiga-desa, was a much older city, and was 
.'brought to ruins by Satanik of Kau^ambi in 556 B. C.^“^ In 
short, these two Chatnpapuris are different from each other, were 
situated on different places, and existed and flourished in different 
times^'^®. 


I have explained above, how the situation of AngadeSa is 
located wrongly, on account of the confusion 
Chedidesa «nd Chedi about two ChampSpuris. I now shall clear out 
dynasty below another mistake of the same type. 


The country^®®, with the account of which we are concerned 


(120) If we grant that the Chamj^puri built by Kunilc was the same 
BS Champapuri which is now in Bengal, we shall have to believe that it 
was newly built and not on the ruins of an old city of that name. If we 
grant that Kunik re-built Champapuri which was plundered and almost 
destroyed by king f^iatanik, wc shall have to admit that it was in Mahakosal* 

It is not certain, at which of these two places Champapuri stood in those 
times. It is move probable that it might have been in Kusasthal as I liave 
explained in the account of Kausambl. 

(121) Vide pp. 110 and pp. 131 and f. n. No. 120 of this book, above. 

(122) This old Champapuri 'was brought to earth in 556 B. C. King 
Kuilik rebuilt it after thirty or thirty-two years, 

(123) See f. n. No. 129 below. 
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here, was once^®* under*the rule of the kings of Chedi dynasty, 
and hence it was called Chedidesa, though its original name was 
Mahfikosal. I shall give details in the account of Chedi dynasty, 
and here I shall give only a short note on it. 

The countries of Ahga, Vamsa and Kaliftg were situated 
near one another. Anga was in the extreme west and Kalifig in 
the extreme east, and Vamia was in the middle. I am of the 
opinion that this Vatnsa was called Chedi in ancient times, though 
both the names were in use since very old times; and though I 
have almost no evidence to put forth to the effect, that both the 
names belong to one and the same country, or they were the 
names given to the same country at different times. But looking 
to the description of their boundaries^*®, we can affirm, that they 
might have been the names of the same country. At the time 
about which we are writing, Dadhivahan was the king of AAga- 
desa, while if we take them to be separate countries^**’, we do 
not know who ruled over Chedi and Kaling at the same time; 
but we know that, Karkandu"*®’ ascended the throne after this 
king,-whose name we do not know,-died. We have proved above 
that Karkandu was the son of king Dadhivahan. Thus all these 
three countries were brought under the rule of the same kings, 
and they were together called “ Trikaliiig Because Karkandu 


(124) The kiuR of the Chedi d>-nasty ruled over this province during the 
3rd and the 9th centuries A, D. (For further information vide the account of 
Chedi dynasty ). 

(125) Vide the account of Chedi dynasty. 

(126) See f. n. no. 148 below. 

(127) See f. n. no. 107 above, for the reason why this name was given 
to it. For the real name vide the account of Chedi dynasty and further in 
this chapter. 

(128) In the word "Trikaling” Kaling is the principal word. The king of 
Kaling was also the ruler of the two neighbouring countries. These three countries 
combined together were called Trikaling- This means that the word Trikaling" 
means a combination of any three countries and not the same three countries. 
Once the word meant a combination of Anga, Chedi aud Kaling ( in the time 

19 
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ruled on Chedi, his dynasty was given th« name of Chedi djmasty. 
Thus, Chedi-desa^®® is a very old name of a particular region, 
while Chedi dynasty is of a comparatively much later origin. This 
dynasty began in the 6th century B. C. when Karkandu was on 
the throne. Thus Chedi-desa and Chedi dynasty are not so closely 
connected with each other as to represent one country, ruled by 
one dynasty throughout, for a very long time. 

A nga-deisa consisted of the great part of the Central Provinces, 
while Chedi-deSa or Vatnaa-deSa consisted of the modern districts 
of Biliispur, Raipur, Udepur, Chhattisgaiih^®®, southern portion of 
the state of Rewa^*^ and ^ohanagpur. The capital of Anga- 
desa was Champapiirl, while the capital of Vamsa-desa was 
Kafichanpur^®®. 

of IdTir; ). At another time it consisted of Kaling, Chola and PAndya 

(in ihi! of Kharvcl ). Still another time it represented the rombinatiou 
of Kali:’", IVifif: (Samtat) and the coastal portion of Bunnfi. (Vide the 
acroji't; I' 

(1 ; 0 'Mr. ill liis I. states that Tripnrl is the anrient name of 
Jubbalpofo ill Ceairal Provinces. It was also c, tiled Cliedi. Thiis means that 
Cfittral Pr v. iocr-s were once called Chedides.a. 

J. P. .\. S, pp, 15 (Arcording to Colonel Todd, Chanderi in Malva, was the 
capital i',( ,■ is.ip.'il wIm w.as put to death bv Krstia. Mr. J'lihrer ( qiiotins' from 
J V; -c. A, I. pp. 14) si.'ites that Delial Mapdal is (he ancient Cliedidesa. 

iK'i' il Til ilie irtroduciion Pp. IX of "Ancient Kras” by Sir Cunuingharn it 
is sta'f' i'.ai P. -•ra!nd(-\ whirb was the capital ol tlie district of Chhattisgadh 
(MalifiV-osari ''’a ^ also the capital of Chedidesa or Kalcbtiries. In J. B. S. pp. 
257 it is elated that the name of the region which is near the. eastern ( it 
shonl’ h'. wi -ti-rn) bour-dary line of Bhojkat nr .Avanti was called. Chedi. 
(Vid,. pp, T.t of Ih. D. R. BhaiidarkerV “Sahh.aparva and Asoka” in which it 
is slati-’ tha' the eastern boundary line of Cl'.e<'i and Pulind embraced each other, 

(131 ) l ido pp. 14 of Dey’s A, I. Chedidesa included within its precincts 
the somluan portion of BtmdelkhaiKla and northern portion of Jubbalpore, In 
the time of Gupta kings, the ctipital was Kalinger (Rewa). Tripuri was another 
name cF Ciic'h (\ idft f. n. no, 129 above, and the account of Kaliiig for roy 
opinion). 

(132) Bharatesvar B, V. pp. 103. 
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We possess the chronological lists of the names of the kings 
of Kiisi, Kosal and Vatsa. We know the names of the founders 
of the dynasties which ruled over them. We 
^DaHifvihan”* know the names of the six generations of kings 
who ruled over them before 6th century B. C. 
Unfortunately, we have no such wealth of information about 
Anga*desa. Only Jaina books supply some details^®’'. At a certain 
time king Ranvir’s son Dadhivahan ruled over it. Looking to the 
description given about him in these books, this Dadhivahan must 
have been the same individual as the Dadhivahan about whom 
we are going to write here. 

In the account of Kasi we have stated that the twenty -third 
Jaina TIrthahkar’s, Parsvanath’s father Asvasen was the king of 
KusI, and that Parsvakumtir^'*^ was married to the daughter of 
king Prasenjit of Kusasthal. This means that the name of the 
king who ruled over Kusasthal in the 8th century B. C. was 
Prasenjit. Now six generations of kings have been found to have 
ruled over Kasi, Kosal, Magadh and Vatsa from the 8th century 
B. C. to 6th century- B. C. Naturally, we come to the conclusion 
that the king Dadhivahan who was ruling over Kusasth:il in the 
Sixth century B. C. must have been the sixth king from the first 
king Prasenjit (who ruled in the 8th century B. C. 

We do not know anything else about Prasenjit except that 
he was the father-in-law of Parsvanath, Of course, I was once 
of the opinion that this Prasenjit must have been the same who 

(133) Ibid pp. 107, 

(134) Parsvanath was the name given to this Tirlhankar alter lit- attained 
salvation. Before he had renounced this world, and before liib r.uiniaj^e, he 
was called Parsvakuniar. I have used this word here in this sense. 

(135) The list may be arranged as follows: — 

(l) Prasenjit 

. ( 2 ) „ 

(3) .. 

(4) „ 

(5) RaOvir 

(6) Dadhivahan. 
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erected the Prasenjit pillar in Bharhut-stupa which is near 
Champapuri^®® in Kusasthal. But as I have already stated, I had 
to change my opinion on account of further 
study. We do not get even the names of the 
second, third, and the fourth kings. We know 
only the name of the fifth king, and we have given it, (Ranvir). 
Dadhivahan must have succeeded him. We know some details 
about Dadhivahan, which are given below. 


Short notes on 
their lives 


He had three queens. The name of the chief queen was 
Abhayadevi^®’ , the name of the second was Padmavati or PadmS- 
devi'®®, and the name of the third was 
Dadhivahan DharinP®®. This makes it clear that Padmavati 
was surely not the chief queen. Padmavati might 
have been married to Dadhivahan five years after Abhayadevi was 
married to him. Hence the difference between the ages of Dadhi- 
vahan and Padmavati, must have been eight to ten years instead 
of the normal difference of two to five years. We know that 
Padmavati was born in 593 B. C. (Vide the previous pages of 
this book for the list of the names of the seven sisters and their 
ages). Hence Dadhivahan must have been born in 601-603 B. C. 
We also know that king Dadhivahan died in 556 B. C. i. e. he 
died at the age of 603-556=47. If we grant that he might have 
come to the throne at the age of fifteen, his reign must have 
lasted for thirty-two to thirty-four years. 


We need not enter into details about all the incidents in the 
life of Dadhivahan. We may only note here, that he had to be 


(136) Because Charnpapuri will have to be located near the rock-inscription 
of Rupnath* ( I shall discuss this in details in the account of emperor Priyadarsis). 

This is a good instance of the mistakes committed due to similarity of 
nanies}. Bharhnt is just near the Rupnath rock-inscription. 

(137) Bharatesvar B. V. pp. 103. 

(138) Some information about this queen'is given, in the ^previous pages 
of this volume, 

(139) ^Details about the life of tliis queen are given in the previous pages 
of tbii volume. 
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separated for good from Padmavati, with whom he had gone to 
sport in a garden on an elephant, that he had to wage war with 
his own son ( who had become the ruler of Chedi at that time ) 
and that the father and the son were prevented from killing each 
other by the accidental arrival of Padmtivati who had become a 
Jaina nun^*“. After some years, when Satanik of Kausambi invaded 
Ahga, Dadhivahan’s death took place. His queen Dharini was 
imprisoned with her daughter Vasumati by Satanik who started 
on his journey back to his country with him. Dhariiji committed 
suicide on the way to keep in tact her chastity, when some 
officers of Satanik tried to rape her. Vasumati was sold to a 
merchant of Kausambi^* The merchant gave her the name of 
Chandanbala. She became a Jaina nun by the hands of Mahavir 
himself. Such in short, is the account of Dadhivahan. 


The dynasty of Dadhivahan ended with him. Though Karkandu 
was his son, yet he had to adopt the race and family names of 
the king whom he succeeded, and give up his 
own, because such was the custom prevailing at 
that time. Thus, though he was the son of the 
king of Auga, yet, because he ascended the throne of Chedi, his 


The end of the 
dynasty 


name is included in the list of Chedi dynasty. We shall describe 
his life in the account of Chedidesa. I shall give here some details 
about his birth, because these details are also connected with the 
lives of Dadhivahan and Padmavati. 


We know how the elephant ran away madly with the pre- 
gnant queen Padmavati on his back. After running over a great 
distance, he stopped near the hermitage of an ascetic. Padmavati 
got down and stated her condition before the ascetic, who was 
very kind-hearted by nature. The ascetic showed her the way to 
Dantpur^^®, and told her that it would be easy for her to reach 


(ho) Vide further pages of this book and f. n. no. 143 infra. 

(141) I have not mentioned this detail before-hand because it was Hot 
necessary. 

(142) Dantpur might have ciihcr been the capital of a small kingc’om at 
the foot of Vindhyti moirntains, or it might have been a small kingdom situated 
between Angade^ and Vatusadesa, 
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■Champapnri from there. Padmavati started on her way to Dantpur. 
On the way she met a Jaina nun, and told her everything in 
details. The nun told her that this world was full of illusion, and 
that the human body was to perish in the end. Padmavati felt a 
strong desire to renounce the world, and became a nun herself 
under her preceptorship. Her pregnancy began to be more and 
more manifest day by day. She had not told the nun anything 
about this. When, however, she came to know of her pregnancy, 
she was angry and asked her the reason why she had made a 
secret of it. Padmavati replied that she would not have accepted 
her as her pupil, had she told her this, and that her condition would 
have been miserable without her protection in a strange country 
like that. The nun was a practical woman, and arranged for 
privacy upto the time of delivery. After due lime, a son was born, 
who was brought up by her upto the necessary age for leaving 
him alone. Then she })ut some signs^*® on the child’s body for 
future recognition, and left him in a cemetery. 

The keeper of the cemetery saw the child and gave to his 
wife who had no children. When the child was eight years old, 
and was playing with other children in the street, he was seen 
by two Jaina monks who were passing on the way. They were 
talking between themselves that whoever will cut the bamboo^*"* 
on the opposite side of that road, will become a king in future. 
This was heard by the child and a brahmin child-friend of his.^*® 
They at once ran and cut the bamboo and began to fight. One 
said that he would be king and the second said that he would. 


(143) It is stated that a rinn was put on her iinucrs: but this is not 
possible because no Jaina nun ever puts on any ornament of any metal, not 
to talk of gold. It is possible tiiat she might not have become a nun upto this time. 

(144) The country might have possibly been given tlie name of Varnsa due 
to this incident; or it might have been given that Jianie, because the growth 
of bamboos (Va>nsa = bamboo) in it was excessive. 

(145) This proves that llicre was nothing like uuLouchabilily in ancient 
times; (The man wlm is the keeper of a cemetery is always a chalidal, who 
is now considered an untouchable). Otherwise .a chih' of a biahuiin would not 
have been allowed to play with the child of a chaudal. 
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The goardians and parents of these two diildren approached the 
king for the settlement of the quarrel, the statement of which 
esceited much laughter in the court. The king laughingly deliverjed 
the judgement that Karkandu^*® would have to give a village to 
the brahmin child, when he would become king. The people of 
the town began to tease Karkandu and his guardian, and mockingly 
demanded a village from them. Being tired of this, they left 
Dantpur. On their way they halted at Kafichanpur^^^ which was 
a large city. Exactly at this time, the king of this city died 
leaving no son behind him, and the ministers were in search of 
a* man who was fit to become a king. They saw Karkandu and 
were thoroughly impressed by his appearance. They placed him 
on an elephant and crowned him king. From thence Karka^^dq 
became the king of Kafichanpur which was the capital of 
Chedi^^®. No sooner did the brahmin family of Dantpur hear 
this news, than they came there to get a village from Karkaridu. 
These brahmins told the brahmins of Kafichanpur that Karkapdu 
was born of parents who belonged to the caste of untouchables. 
The brahmins were furious when they heard this, but they heard 


(146) See f. n. no. 107 above. This cbild’s whole boL’y was constantly 
itchiiHt, and lie was constantly scralcbins bis body with his nails. People 
therefore called him Karkandu. (This is one more instance of the peculiar 
habit of Jaina writers who always pave a characteristic name to a person, 
over and. above his real name. I ha\'e discussed, tiiis habit of theirs in details 
in the previous paijes of this book. ,'5renik, Saniprati, Kunik are names of 
this type). 

(147) This proves that Dantpur and Kanchanpur are cities belonging to 
different kingdoms. Kan.,'.hanpuv was in Kalinfi, and Dantpur was in Va*?^, 
or Dantpur might lia\'e been the name of a region which now forms a part 
of Orissa, (cf. f. n. no. 147). In .short, Orissa might have been included 
within Kaliiig at a later date, but it formed a separate kingdom in ancient 
times. They were then sep.arate kingd.oms (Vide C. H. 1, pp. 601 ). liarly lite- 
rature however distinguishes the Kalingiis from Odras or natives of Orissa 
(meaning hereby that the (Odras people inhabiting the provinces of Orissa did 
not probably belong to Kalihg) ( what else can it he tlren ? ). The reply is 
quite simple, to Vamsadesa, between the countries of Anga and Kaling. 

(148) This mistake is clear because Anga and Chedi are different countries. 
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a voice from the sky saying that “ no man is low or high because 
he is born in a particular family. It is his actions that make him 
high or low. Karkandu might belong to any family, but he deserves 
to be respected because he has become a king”. The brahmins 
were appeased. King Karkan.in also duly respected them and 
ordered that all the chandals ( untouchables ) of the city were to 
be uplifted and included in the brahmin caste. These new brahmins 
were given the name of Janaugama Dvij^*®, while the original 
brahmins were called only “Dvijs”. Then Karkandu jokingly 
said to the members of the brahmin family of Dantpur to go to 
king Dadhivahan to ask for a village. Poor, simple brahmins ! 
They approached king Dadhivahan and told him the message. 
Dadhivfihan sent a reply to the effect that he would give a village 
to these brahmins after killing Karkandu on the field of battle. 
He acted thus because he was told that Karkandu was born of 
a chandal family, and again because he was an independent 
king; he was not in any way bound to do as the king of Chedi 
told or ordered him to do. The brahmins delievered this message 
to Karkandu who on hearing it. began to shake with fury. He 
marched with an army upto the outer precincts of Champapurl 
and challenged Dadhivahan to a battle. His mother Padmavatl, 
who had become a nun as we have already stated, came to know 

(l4'j) Vide pp. 104 of liharatcsvar B. V. Translation. “Dadhivaban’s son 
Karkandu converted the Vasi Chandalas of VatdhRnak into Brahmins”. 

I have two explanations to offer abont this; — 

( i ) Are these new brahmins in any way connected to Goad and Sarasvat 
brahmins ? It is just possible that these Goad and Sarasvat brahmins might 
have their origin here, because these brahmins are called "Tapodhan” in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and in many other places; and are considered to be low types of 
brahmins by other brahmins. The word “Goad" has degenerated into “Gatoda” 
in Kathiawar. These “Goad” (Garosla) brahmins act as preceptors to lower 
castes of hindu society to-day. If this is a fact, then the origin of Goad 
brahmins must be Central Proxdnces or a part of Orissa, and not Bengal 
(cf. f. n. no. 129-130 etc. above), (ii) These people are also known by the 
name of "Vatdhanak” while a race named “Vatkatak" ruled over the Central 
Provinces during the 4tli and 5th century of Christian Era. It is possible that 
these names with similar sounds might have some connection with each other, 
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of tfus dreadful develojltnent of affairs^®®, and arrived on the 
scene of battle. She convinced (by the signs on Karka^du's body) 
both of them that they were father and son. DadhivS.han then 
made Earkandu enter his city in full pomp and procession. After 
some time Karkandu returned to his own country^® 

Thus ended the dynasty of Dadhivahan, after whose death, 
A^adesa was annexed to the empire of KriliUg by Karkandu, 
and thus was formed the kingdom of Trikalihg. 


(150) This happened twenty years after Padmavati had become a nun. It 
is possible that she might have acquired the power to know before-liand the 
events to happen in future, due to her leading an ascetic kind of life. Else 
she might have been informed of this, during her travelling from one place to 
another. I believe that she might have acquired the power to know future events. - h' 

(151) Vide pp. 105 Bharatesvar. B. V. Trans, pp, 105. “Now Karkandu 
became the ruler of two countries and was called the king of Kaling" (But 
we know, that several years after this battle had taken place, Dadhivahan 
fought against Satanik who had invaded Chaippapuri. This proves that KarkiUidu 
l«d not become the ruler of Angadeia, otherwise the king of a small kingdom 
like Vatsa, might have thought twice before raising his head against him. 

We shall discuss all this in detail in the account of Chedi). 

20 



Chapter VI 

Accounts of the kingdoms ( contd. ) 

— (11) Dhankatah'-Iis real name vt>as Bennhkataki 
distinction between two different rivers, both named Bennd — Us 
capital Benndiatnagar which was a fine sea-port — Significance 
of the word Amardvati — New light on Amardvati stupa — Refu- 
tation of the opinion held by some historians that suhgbhrtya 
dynasty or Kanva dynasty had any connection with this country — 
Information about the region orver which kings of Kanva dynasty 
ruled. 

(12) Audhra — It is described as a separate country. 

(13) Kaling:— Definitions of Kaling, Trikalihg Chedi-desa 
and Chedi dynasty — Their relation to one another and the 
circumstances under which its founder was bom — Determination 
of the time in which Chedi dynasty was founded — An account 
of the life of king Karka^dn or Meghvuhan — More discussion 
about his dynasty — A short account of Kanchanpur and the 
gold idol — A chronological list of the names of kings of Chedi 
dynasty — More light on the gold idol — Accounts of the lives of 
Chedi kings other than Karkanfu. 

(14) Avanti'. — New and important information about its 
different names at different times, atvl about its different capitals — 
More details about Ujjaini — Confusion of the events of the life 
of Bhoj of Kanoj with the events of the life of Bhoj of 
Ujjaini, because they were contemporaries — Explanation of the 
different names of the capital and its historical account, 
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Vt Its boundary and its real name 

( 11 ) DHANKATAK ( BENNIKATAK ) 

Of the sixteen countries that I have undertaken to describe, 
Andhra and Dhankatak were considered to be Anarya (uncivilized) 
countries. But this division of countries into Arya (civilized) and 
Anarya is based on civilization and culture in a country, both 
of which increase and decrease at differeflt times in the same 
country. There were times when both these countries were highly 
civilized and cultured. They were as much civilized as other 
countries at the time with which we are concerned. 

In chapter 111 we have stated the boundary of this country 
from the geographical point of view. It encircled within its pre- 
cincts the major portion of the region which lies 
Its boundary and Its between the rivers Godavari, and 

Krsna. To be exact, in the north was the 
river Godavari, in the south was the rivulet named Gundakama, 
in the east the straight line that can be drawn between the cities 
of Varahgul and Karnul, and in the west the Arabian sea. 

We have slated that in the south was only a rivulet named 
Gundakitma. But the flow of the Krsua river became so broad 
near its mouth that it formed a delta which was extremely fertile, 
and needed no water supply from Gutidakainii, the name cf which 
was stated above to give to the reader exact details about the 
southern boundary line. 

Historians have given the name of Dhankatak^ to this country 
on the strength of Bauddha books. But this is a misleading word. 
The real word must have been Ben-katalt (or Benfikatak)^. I 
give following reasons for this: — The river Krsna has been given 
the name of Bena in ancient books like Mahabharat and Kamayana. 


(1) This has been taken directly from the Bauddha books by the historians. 
I retiuest linguistic experts to study the script of these books again and find 
out the truth. 

(2) Bcnii-Katak; Beu.'i=river Krsna; Kalak=a region surrounding. Bena- 
katak=the region round which river Benii is flowing. Seethe paragraph above 
in connection with this. 
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The word “Katak” means “Surrounding”®. So “Benfi-katak” means 
“the region surrounding the river BenS” or the country watered 
by the river Bena. This description applies exactly to the country 
with the account of which we are here concerned. 

I shall now draw the reader’s attention to another mistake 
committed by some Historians. On account of this mistake they 
have fixed up a capital for this country which was never the 
capital of this country. ( We shall discuss this in detail later on ). 
Again, there are rivers in the neighbourhood of the river Krsnft, 
the names of which resemble in sound the word “Bena"*. The 
names of these rivers have misled several historians, because these 
rivers fiow near one another and have names with similar sounds. 
We know that the other name of river KrSna is Bena; similarly 
the names of two tributaries of the Godavari are Bain (Gahga) 
and Pain (Gahga). Pranhit, again, is the name of the river which 
is formed by their confluence, which meets the river Godavari* 
near the famous city of Chinur. These Bain and Pain might have 
been taken together to be called Benna by the historians who 
have stated as the capital of Dhankatak, a town which is situated 
between these two rivers*, because this town happens to possess 


(3) See f. n. no. 2 above. 

(4) The river on which Kaa — Benares is situated is called Vauirasi; 
sometimes it is also called X'^eua or VaUa. 

River Yamuna has also two tributaries named VeUa, and ReUa, Two 
tributaries of river Godavari (described in the paragraph above) are also named 
together Bena. Hence there are many rivers, the names of which are same as 
or similar to Bena. 

(5) None of these rivets is called either VeniL or Bena. How, then, can 
we call the name of Benakatak to the region surrounding them ? 

(6) Scholars are of the opinion that Amaravati was the capital of Dhan- 
katak (Vide f. n. no. II below, and the paragraph connected with it). None 
of the ancient books states that this Amaravati was the same as Chinur, 
and scholars liave given no evidence in support of their statement, that both 
these ate the names of the same city. The sources of these two rivers ate in 
Betir and they might have fixed up modern Umaravali, which is near Nagpur, 
tis Amarat'ati, the capital of this country. 
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remains of an ancient city. Now these ruins may represent any 
ancient city, because there are so many places in this region 
which possess remains of ancient cities, because this region was 
ruled by powerful kings in ancient times. It is not reasonable to 
fix up a town as the capital of an ancient country, just because 
it possesses remains of an ancient city. 

As I have stated above, Benakatak was the real name of 
this country. I have also stated its boundary. 


No information is available as to what was the real name 
of its capital, but Jaina books supply a characteristic or symbolic 
name according to the habit of laina writers 
about It ? Sive characteristic or symbolic names to 

persons and places^. The name given by them 
is Bennfitat-nagar, (Ben=River Krsna, tat=bank, nagar=city i. e. 
a city which is on the bank of the river Henna). This was a 
very flourishing port with a fine harbour on the east coast of the 
Indian Peninsula, in the blh. century B. C. Ships from various 
foreign countries anchored in its harbour for trade purposes. It 
had a strongly built harbour which protected ships from storms 
in the sea. Bennatat-nagar had a situation similar to London, 
which is on the river Thames, and which, though many miles 
away from sea®, is called a port, while it is free from the danger 
of sea storms, or similar to Hamburg on the river Elb in 
Germany. It was twenty-five miles away from sea, on the river 
Benna. Numerous ships from Magadh entered the river Benna, 
after voyaging through the river Ganges, the Bay of Bengal, 
and the coast-line of Kaling, and the harbour of Vizaga-pattan 
(Government of India are planning to develop this harbour). 
Then these ships circled round the cape which is near the place. 


(7) Vatsa-pattan, Deva-pattan, etc., vide f. n. no. 1 Chapter V. 

(8) Calcutta on the Hugli, Broach on the Narmada, and Karachi on the 
Indus, are also similarly situated — many miles away from the sea proper. 
Though Bombay is not situated on any river, it may be cited as a port of 
similar nature, because its harbour is a ditch on the east, while the sea 
proper is in its west, to safeguard the steamers from the sea-storms (sea 
above paragraphs). 
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where this river flows into sea, and landed the goods on the 
coast, just as the steamers from western countries at present 
have to circumscribe a circle, southwards, to enter the harbour 
of Bombay, which is in the east. Thus Benna-tatnagar was a 
great business and trade centre. The famous king Sreriik, son 
of king Prasenjit, had come to Bennatat-nagar^" by the route 
described above, in the first quarter of 6th century B. C. when 
he had quarrelled with his father. He had stayed in the city for 
two years and a half, and had then returned to Magadh to 
ascend the throne. (The father’s house of the mother of Abhay- 
kumar, son and prime-minister of Sretiik, was in this city). It 
might have been now clear to the reader that Bennatat-nagar 
was as prosperous and flourishing as at present London, Bombay 
and Hamburg are. In support of my statement, I draw the 
reader’s attention to a report published by the Government of 
Madras, containing an account of this city, compiled by the 
Archeological Department, on 29th. January 1930. It is stated 
therein, that it was situated on a large area near modern BezwadS. 

The city must have been full of majestic mansions, the 
tops of which might have been lost in the sky due to their 
height. On account of such extraordinary prosperity, it might 
also have been given the name of AmariivatF^. It is possible 
that scholars might have confused this Amaravati with another 
Amaravati (Umaravati) in Berar, because they believe that BerSr 
was called Dhankatak in ancient times. 

(9) Cf. no. 8 for some explanation of the importance of this city. 

(10) For the details of his journey, and the route by which he travelled, 
vide pp. 38 and onwards, Bharatesvar B. V. Translation. 

(11) Amaravati etymologically means a city of god6=meaning thereby, 
“a prosperous city”. 

The name of this place is Amaravati which is confused with another 
Amaravati in Berar, giving rise to the mistaken idea that Berar was called 
Dhankatak in ancient times, and that Bcnnii is the name of the two rivers 
Pain (Ganga) and Bain (Ganga) combined, together, because they are flowing 
in this region* Vide £. n. no, 6 above and the paragraphs above connected 
with it. 
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It is found that this country was independent upto 6th. 
century B. C., but no details are available as to who were its 
rulers and to what dynasty they belonged. Jaina books state 
that BimbisSr, the son of the king of 
raie» Magadh, had stayed as a visitor in Benntat- 
thls country ? nagar for two years and a half, when he had 
quarrelled with his father. From what is stated 
about the life of Birnbisiir during these two and a half years, 
we can only infer that this country might have been independent 
at that time. 

Historians have hitherto believed that this country was 
ruled by the brahmin kings of the Kanva dynasty, and that the 
last king Susarman was killed by Simukh^’* a king of Andhra 
dynasty, who then ascended the throne of this country. As to 
the origin of Kanva dynasty, they state that its founder Vasudev 
had become the king of this country after killing Devbhuti, the 
last king of the Sunga dynasty. Now because these kings of 
Sufiga dynasty were rulers of Avanti, the king of Kanva dynasty 
are also called the kings of Avanti. Again Vasudev, the first 
king of Kanva dynasty was at first the prime minister of 
Devbhuti, the last king of Sunga dynasty, and hence his dynasty 
has also been given the name of ^uhga-bhrtya^’'* (servant of 
^uhga kings). In support of all the above statements they have 
stated the account of Pusyamitra^* which is as follows: — It is 
stated in the Hathlgumafii inscription which is in a cave of 
mountain Udayagiri, and for which the emperor Kharvel of 
Kaling is responsible; that (i) Kharvel had defeated ^imukh, 
the founder of Andhra dynasty; (ii) later on, he subdued king 
Brhaspatimitra of Magadh. This means that Kharvel, Simukh, 

( 12 ) See Pargiter's Dynastic List of the Kali Age. 

(13) Bhritya=a servant; Sunga bhTitya=a servant of the §ungas (E. H, I, 
pp. 205). For the real meaning of the worfl, vide the account of Sunga dynasty 
in the rolume: forjhe real meaning of the word Andhrabhrtya vide the account 
of the country of Andhra. 

( 1 +) Some write “PuSyamitra”; wlule others write “Puspamitra”. 1 have 
used both the names, but the more possible name is PuSyamitra. 
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and Brhaspatimitra were contemporaries. But when they* could 
not trace any signs of this Bxhaspatimitra of Magadh, they declared 
that “Brhaspatimitra” meant “Pa.syamitra’' of the ^unga dynasty 
because the etymological meaning of the word “Brhaspatimitra” 
is as follows: — Brhaspati means a planet who is the master and 
friend of a constellation named Pusya, and Mitra=friend. On the 
other hand, they stale that Devbhflti, the last king or Sunga 
dynasty (Pusyamitra was the first king of the ^unga dynasty) 
was killed by his prime-minister Vasudev (the first of Ka^va 
dynasty), who then became the ruler of Avanti, and that Susar* 
man, the last king of this Kapva dynasty was killed by king 
^imukh of Andhra, who founded his own dynasty^*^. Now they 
had nothing to do but to fix up all these names and events 
chronologically and reasonably. They have done it thus: — 
Pusyamitra, king of Avanti, was the first king of Sunga dynasty; 
the last king Devbhuti of the same dynasty was killed by his 
minister Vasudev. who founded the Kanva dynasty and proclaimed 
himself as the ruler of Avanti. Then they said that the other 
name of his dynasty must be Suiigabhrtya’” because Vasudev 
was a servant of a Suhga king. Then, the last king, Su^arman 
of this Kapva dynasty was killed by Simukh, who then became 
the king of Avanti. The names of the dynasty of Simukh are 
two: — Satvahan and Andhra. Thus the first king of Andhra 
dynasty is fixed by them to be the king of Avanti also; and 
because Pusyamitra, Simukh, and Kharvel were contemporaries, 
they fixed up their time to be 2nd century B. C. Thus these 
historians have built up an imaginative edifice on the strength of 
Hathlgumafa inscription. But this edifice has no foundations^. I 
agree that due place must lie given to imagination and guess- 

(15) J. B. B. R. A. S. New series 1928. Vol. III. pp. 46; “It is evident 
that the king of Satvahan dynasty (11th, 12th, or 13th) had nmrdereJ the last 
king of KaUva djnasty" (No reasons are given for tliis statement by the author). 

Also vide pp. 250 Vol. 2 of “Bharat no Prachin Raj VaUjsa.” 

(16) C. H. I. Vol. r. pp. 224. 

(l 7) I mean here to say that the facts given in Hathigunipha inscriptions 
have been twisted and misunderstood by them. 
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work: bat at the same time oar method of deducing conclusions 
must be strictly logical, which is not so in the case stated above, 
feaftga kings, beginning with Pusyamitra, ruled for 112 years; while 
Ka\iva kings, beginning with Vasudev, ruled for 40-45^* years; 
and the latter dynasty had succeeded the former. In all, kings of 
these two dynasties ruled over Avanti for 112+45=157 years. This 
makes it clear that Susarman, the last king of Kanva dynasty, 
ruled over Avanti nearly 1 50 years after Pusyamitra, the first king 
of Suhga dynasty. Now historians have stated that KhS,rvel, 
Pusyamitra, and Simukh^® were contemporaries, i. e. 6imukh also 
lived in this world nearly 150 before Susarman. the last Kanva 
king. How, on earth, then, could this feimukh have killed Sukarman, 
as these historians say he had ? Did he live in this world for 220 
years ? ( 1 57 years of difference+30, the age at which he might 
have killed him+33 years of his own subsequent reign ). This brings 
the whole edifice to the ground. Brhaspatimitra was surely not 
the other name of Sunga king Pusyamitra, who is taken to be a 
contemporary either of Kharvel, or of ^imukh; neither the kings of 
Kanva dynasty have any connection with the country of Dhankatak, 
or of Avanti“”, nor king iSimukh is in any way connected with 
the murder of Susarman. The facts are as follows: — ( i ) Simukh 
and Kharvel were contemporaries; ( ii ) king Brhaspatimitra of 
Magadh and king Kharvel of Kalihg were also contemporaries; 
( iii ) Vasudev murdered his master and king, but he never became 
the ruler of Avanti, and so he cannot be said to have founded 
an independent dynasty''*^ 


(18) “Pargiter’s Dynastic List of the Kali Age” states it to be 45 years. 
J. B. B. R. A. S. New series, 1928 Volurae III pp. 46. states it to be 40 years. 

(19) Cf. f. n. no. 15 above. 

(20) It had no connection either with the throne of Avanti or with the 
throne of Dhankatak. Vide the account of Sunga dynasty in Vol. III. 

(21) I was at first of the opinion that kings of Kanva dynasty might have 
ruled either over Avanti, or over Dhankatak ( in Berar ), and its last king 
might have been killed by the Andhr.a king Simukh, who might have annexed 
their country to Andhra. But further study caused me to change my opinion, 
which I have stated above. 

21 
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I have stated above, only a summary of some of the mis* 
appropriations of * historical events. I shall give details in proper 
places where they will be useful for understanding further facts. 

I have stated above that this country was independent when 
^reoik, prince of Magadh, had gone to Bennatatnagar. It is 
possible that the country might have preserved its independence 
from that time ( 580 B. C. ) upto the death of Kunik (496 B. C.). 
After that emperor Udayin Bhata®* ascended the throne of Magadh, 
and his sway extended upto the cape of Kanyakumiiri ( cape 
Comorin ) not to talk Benna-katak. Thus this country lost its 
independence, and the prosperity of Bennatatnagar began to decline. 
It remained under the sway of Magadh hardly for ten years, 
after which kings of'Xhedi dynasty'became its rulers''* (475 B. C.). 
They ruled over it for nearly a century. We need not attach 
much importance to these changes in its rulers. I slate here the 
names of various kings and dynasties who ruled over it after this 
time. After being ruled over by the ninth Nanda king, it came 
under the sway of emperor Chandragupta. Kings of Andhra 
dynasty ruled over it for the next half a century ( during the 
reigns of Bindusar and Afioka on Magadh ). Emperor Priya* 
darsin again subdued it and brought it under the sway of Magadh. 
After his death, it again reasserted its independence and then 
remained independent for a long time. Thus many kings of various 
dynasties have ruled over it. This makes it unnecessary for us to 
give a list of chronologicaliy arranged names of its rulers, because 
every one of these dynasties ruled over other countries also, and 
their lists are given in the accounts of the countries with which 
they were directly connected. 

On the west of BennSkatak was the country of Andhra, on 
the west of which lies Mount Sahyandri, stretching from north to 
south. When Bennakatak was under the sway of Andhra kings, 
these two countries of Andhra and Bennakatak might together 

(22) Vide the accounts of the kings mentioned liere for further details. 

(23^ Vide the account of this dynasty and specially the paragraphs on 
Ksemiaj. 
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have been called “The greater Andhra”"^, the capital of which 
must have been a city, situated in the central region of these two 
countries combined together. Varangul, which is situated near the 
confluence of rivers Godavari and Pranhit or Chinur, which is 
just near it, or any other city^'”* in the same region, might possibly 
have been selected as the capital. 

We have seen above that Kanva dynasty had some connection 
with Simukh of Satvahan dynasty, and with Suhga kings of Avanti. 

Now Simukh had, as stated above, direct 
connection with the country of Dhankatak; while 
kings of Avanti were connected with Avanti; 
hence kings of Kanva dynasty ( or anything 
like that ) must also have connection with any 
of the above two countries. 

We are here concerned with the account of Dhankatak. 
Naturally we should here state what connection Kanva dynasty 
had with it. But an attempt to give a separate account of the 
connection between them, would result into ambiguity. The reader 
is therefoie requested to read the account in the chapters on 
Nanda dynasty. If we take the Kanva dynasty to have been 
founded at that time, its duration would be 472 B. C. to 427 B. C. 
But if we take it to have been founded during the time of Suhga 
kings of Avanti, the reader is requested to read discussion about 
it, in the chapters devoted to them. 

Here I think it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention 
to one fact. Neither the Jaina books nor the Bauddha books make 
any mention of Kanva dynasty; while in Puranas, a very interesting 
account is given of it. We have reasons to believe, that none of 
the four members of the Kanva dynasty might have been inde* 
pendent crowned kings; but they might have been as powerful as 

(24) Greater Andhra (Amaravati Stupa A. S. Imperial Vol. 6 pp. 13), It is 
used in the same sense in which we use words like greater London, greater 
Bombay, greater Britain etc. 

(25) According to some, its capital was Chanda, which is on river Pain, 
Some miles from Chinur. 


The country over 
which kings of 
Kanva dynasty 
ruled and their 
time 
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king?, or even more powerful; and because they were the followers 
of the vedic religion, the authors of the Pur&nas might have 
exaggerated the fact and described them as independent kings. 

✓ 

If we can show, that they were contemporaries of king Simukh, 
their period of rule would be 472 B- C. to 427 B. C. i. e. 45 years**; 
but if we take them to be contemporaries of f^unga kings, their 
period of rule would be second century B. C. The duration of the 
rule of Suhga kings is 112 years. Out of these, for the first 22 
years they were commanders-in-chief and for the remaining 90 years 
they were independent kings. { Vide their account in Vol, III ). 
Out of these 90 years, the first 50 years were the time of powerful 
kings. When we have powerful kings on the throne, their ministers 
cannot lord over them. So, these Kanva ministers ( because they 
were not kings ) must have enjoyed full power during the last 
40 or 45 years of the rule of Suuga kings, because during that 
time, there were weak Sui'iga kings on the throne. Hence their 
time would be 159 to 114 B. C.*^ Thus we have two different 
periods of the rule of Kanva kings. ( i ) 472 to 427 B. C. ( ii ) 
159 to 114 B. C. If we take their founder V^sudev to be a con- 
temporary of Simukh, all difficulties would be over except two, 
which are as follows:— ( i ) the last Kai?va king SuSarman ruled 
from 437 to 427 B. C. Now Buddharaj*", king of Kalihg must 
have ruled over Kaliiig upto 430 B. C. His heir-apparent 
Bhikhkhuraj or Kharvel of the fapious Hilthigumfa inscription is 
stated to have marched towards south after subduing his kingdom. 
So king Susarman must at that time have yielded to his authority 
or must have been killed. But he was not killed because his reign 
lasted upto 427, I e. he was alive for 3 years after his country 
was conquered. This means that Bhikhkhuraj allowed SuSarman to 
rule his country even after he was defeated by him, because the 
federal system of government prevailed at that time, and because 
it is stated in Hathiguinfa inscription of Bhikhkhuraj that he brought 

(26) I have proved the time of Simukh to have been 427 B. C. in Vol. V« 

(27) For the period of rule of SuDga dynasty, wide its account, Vol. Ill, 

(28) Vide the account of king BudJhaiaj, in Vol. IV. 
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much wealth to his treasury from the many kings of southern 
countries like Pandya. Thus king Susarman was under the protection 
of the powerful king of Kalihg, which would have made impossible 
for a young king like Simukh to have defeated or killed him 

( ii ) secondly the king who was killed by Vasudev was a licentious 
man. Susarman also met his death due to the same vice, and 
almost all the members of the Kaxiva dynasty were men of loose 
character. In short, there was an atmosphere of lechery among all 
those kings and ministers. But neither during the rule of Buddharaj 
nor of Bhikhkhuraj, has the society been found to be generally 
loose in morals. The above two objections make it impossible for 
os to believe that Kanva kings, ever ruled on Dhankatak. 

Let us take these members of the Kanva dynasty to have 
been powerful and overlording prime-ministers of the kings of 
Avanti, and examine the pros and cons of the problem. 

(A) Points w'hich prove that they were prime ministers: — 

( i ) It is clear that the people of Avanti were loose in 
morals at that time***, because during the rule of 
Suhga kings many Asvamedha sacrifices were 
performed and indecent scenes were presented in 
public places*”. 

( ii ) The five last 8unga kings were weak and their 
prime ministers were all powerful. 

(iii) Some scholars have called Suuga kings and Kanvas 
to have been “ contemporary rulers 

(iv) The tenure of their reign (45 years ) coincides with 
the tenure of the last five Suiiga kings. 

(v) It can be clearly shown that the last king 
Devabhiiti did not die naturally but was murdered, i. e. 
whoever had become the ruler of Avanti must have 

(29) Cf. the life of king GanOhavvasen, the founJcr of Gart’abhil dynasty, 
Vol. IV (incident of Sarasvati): also cf. the story of Pingala, the queen of 
king Bhartrhari, the brother of Sakari Vikramaditya. 

(30) V'ide the account of Sunga dynasty. 

(31) Ibid. 
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killed both the last Suhga king and his Kanva 
prime minister. 

( B ) Points which go against:-There is only one point; which 
is, that Simukh ascended the throne after murdering Devabhuti 
This contains little truth, because on the one hand it is stated 
that he was murdered by Simukh, and on the other it is stated 
that he was killed by a courtesan who was bribed to do so®*. 
Even if we take it for granted, that he was murdered by Simukh, 
we have no evidence to prove it. It is a figment raised by historians 
by twisting facts stated in Hathigurnfa inscription and thus 
declaring that Brhaspatimitra and Puspamitra were one and the 
same individual, and that Simukh was his contemporary, because 
he was defeated by Khiirvel. Really speaking Simukh and Puspa- 
mitra have no connection whatsoever with each other and lived 
in different times®®. In short, the statements that Kanva dynasty 
ruled over Dhankatak and that its jieriod was the same as that 
of Simukh are mere guess work, while the two difficulties that 
arose, if we took them to be contemporaries of PuSyamitra, were 
solid and based on historical facts. Consequently, looking to all 
pros and cons of the matter we come to the conclusion that the 
period of Kanva dynasty w'as the same as that of the last five 
Suhga kings. 

An incident narrated in Jaina books, supports the above 
conclusion®"'. It is clearly stated therein that the Suiiga king 
Bhfinumitra, at the instigation of his minister®"'* had forced a great 

(32) Vide Vol. Ill; of course, J have slated there, that the last Suiiga king 
Devabhuti was killed by VVisudev, the first of ihe K,inv,a dynasii, but it is 
more reasonable to believe that the last member of the Suuga dynasty was 
killed, by the last member of the Kanva (b nasty. The five {)jints stated 
above support this. 

(33) Vide accounts of Kharvel, PuSpamitra, and Simukh. I have discussed 
these things in ^’etails there. 

(34) Vide the account of Suuga dynasty. 

(35) Though we are not given the name of tlto mini.sler.'', yet we have 
reasons to believe that, these KaUva ministers were, like their Suiis'a kings, 
followers of the Vedic religion. It is an open fact that all the 6unga kings 
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Jaina monk nam3d Kaliksiiri to leave Avanti during monsoon**. 
Now, no king probably dares to interfere with religious rites and 
ceremonies of a faith, even if he himself belongs to another faith. 
Even if we take for granted, that such impossible event really 
took place, yet a Jaina monk might be persecuted by a king who 
is not a Jain, but not by a Jaina king. Now, if Dhankatak may 
be taken to have been under the rule of Kanva dynasty, this 
would have been impossible because Dhankatak was under the 
sway of the paramount power of emperor Khitrvel, who was a 
Jain. Hence Kalikauri must not have been ])ersecuted by a king 
who was under the power oi a Jaina emperor. Thus Kanva dynasty 
was connected with Avanti and not with Dhankatak. 


Taking all these difficulties into consideration, it would be 

more reasonable to consider Kanva dynasty to be contemporary 

/» 

of the kings of Avanti, instead of Simukh. I request the reader to 
act according to his own sense of judgment. 

I have already stated that this Amaravati, and the Amaravati 
in Berar. are different cities. I here concern myself with that 
Amarfivati which was the capital of Bennakatak or Dhankatak. 


At present this Amaravati is a small village. It became 
famous in history when the famous Amaravati stu{)a was 
discovered while digging a hill near this village. 
The chief of Chintapale district, which is just 
near this village, had got a palace built on this 
hill two hundred years ago. Because this Ama- 
ravati is only a small village, historians have thought, that it 
represents only a subrub of the great old city. Now exactly half 
a mile in the west of this village, is another village named 


Information about 
Amaravati and its 
stupa 


were adversaries of Jainism, and missed no opportv\uity of persecuting Jains 
(Vi('c the account of Agniinitra an-’ Patanjali iu Vol. III). 'J'tie Purinas also 
have stated that the members of KaUva dynasty were almost like kings, which 
proves that tlrey must have been the cause of persecution of the Jains, even 
though the orders may have been issued in the name of tlis king; and that 
they have persecuted the Jains nie.ans, that they themselves were not Jains. 

(36) It is a tenet of Jainism that monks shouk' stay in the same pla/.A 
from the I4th day of Ashadh to the 14th day of KSrtik, i. e. 4 months. 
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Dhar^ikof, which, then was thought to be the capital of Dhana* 
katak. Finally historians have come to the conclusion that the 
old capital of Dhankatak or Benniikatak, must have spread between 
these two villages, and that its length or area was 3|f milea*^. 
The stupa which has been discovered here, is believed by the 
historians to be belong, ing to Bauddhas. I hold different opinions 
about the situation of the capital, and about this stfipa. I request 
the reader to read them in the account of emperor Kharvel, 
because they are connected with Hiithigurnfa inscription. 

( 12 ) ANDHRA 

The forest of Dan.ika, which is often mentioned in Rilmaya? 
and Mahabharat, was included in the country of Andhra, which 
stretched from the boundary line of Bennakaialc to Mount SahySndri 
in the west. In very old times it w’as full of dense and impene- 
trable forests. In the 8th century B. C. the number of such forests 
had already decreased; while during the three succeeding centuries 
they were rapidly destroyed due to famines, and due to people 
find it necessary to cut them down, because they required more 
land, fit for human habitation®*. The process of colonization began 
and thus Andhra became the residence of civilized people. Further 
information about this country ( as about Magadh ) will be given 
in separate chapters. 

( 13 ) K.'VLING 

I shall describe the boundaries of this country in the account 
of Chedi dynasty which ruled over it. I shall here attempt to 
to explain the meaning of the word “ Trikaliug”, which is much 
used and discussed by historians. 

(37) A. R. S. I. Vol. I. { New. Imp. Scries No. VI ). 1S82 pp, 13. “ The 
town of DbarUikot is the anciunt Dlianya-kat.ik or Dhanyakatak the capital of 
Maha An</hra, and lies about eipthteen miles in a dirext line to the westward 
of Bezawida on the south bank of the river Krsna. It is said to have extended 

miles in length and half a mile to the east, of the modern town of 
Amaravati. .\ large town no doubt surrounded it. 

(38) Vide f. n. no. 9 on pp. 50. Chapter III; and paragraphs in the text 
connected with it. 
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Hie etymological meaning of the word is “ Triathree, and 
Kaling«sthe country of Kalirig”. This does not mean that there 
were three different countries bearing the name 
Kalins a Kalihg, which is improbable. It may mean 

a group of three neighbouring countries under 
the sway of Kaliiig. It is not reasonable to believe that the 
sway of the rulers of Kalihg was over the same region at all 
times. The area of their kingdom might have increased at times, 
as well might have decreased at other times. Different neighbouring 
countries might have come under their sway at different times. 
Hence the word Trikaliiig might have meant a combination of 
any three countries, which at a particular time, were under the 
sway of Kalirig kings i. e. the word does not mean a combination 
of the same three countries at all times. If thus the meaning of 
this word is rightly understood once for all. many confusions might 
be cleared up — confusions which purturb many historians. 

Due to the reason stated above, Trikaliiig meant a group 
of three countries, Afiga, Vamsa,®®and Kaliiig during the reign of 
king Karkandu ( or Mahameghvahan*'* ), the founder of Chedi 
dynasty; while during the reign of Khan^el, who is famous for his 
Hathlguinfa inscription, it meant a group of three countries named 
Kaliiig, Cholft and Pan.lya. At still another time it meant a 
group of three countries named Kalihg, Vahga ( coastal region 
of Bariga deAa, or w'hich was called Samtat ) and Suvariiabhumi 
( coastal region of Burma It is possible that during the reign of 
some Andhra king, it might have meant a group of three countries 
named Kalihg, Andhra and Chola. 

(39) See the previous papfes of this volume. 

(40) Cf. f. n. no, 144 in Chapter V, and the paragraphs in the text 
connected with it. 

(41) Cf. f. n. no, 1 2S Cliapter V, and the phragraphs in the text connected with 
it. Journal of Bihiir Research Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 145. “ It has been discovered 
that the Kalit'ig people went to Burma long before the Christian era and 
established a kingdom which comprised three districts and hence called Mudu- 
kaling ( Mudu means three in the Telangu language ) or Trikalihgas. Whole 
country was a part of the Trikalingas, Tri-kaling=Kaling, Kongad and Utkal." 

J. S. I. Vol. 11, pp. 111, 164 Kalinga provinces of Telugu 
22 
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We have explained in the previous pages of this volume, that 
“ Chedi desa ” is a time-old name, and existed even in the time 
of Mahabharat; while Chedi dynasty began in 
Chedi dynasty and century B. C. Chedi desa and Chedi 

which It ruled dynasty, thus were not connected from the 
very beginning. Like the word “ Trikalihg ”, 
"Chedi desa”^® and Chedi dynasty had different meanings at 
different times. 

Emperor Kharvel belonged to a Chedi dynasty which began 
at quite a different time from the Chedi dynasty which began 
with Karkandu. There have been later on, still two more Chedi 
dynasties ( one of them ruled it about 243 A. D. and the second 
during 10th century A. D. ). Thus many different Chedi dynasties 
have ruled over Chedi desa, which has been the same throughout. 
Again the areas of the kingdoms of different Chedi dynasties also 
differed from one another. One has to be very careful in the use 
of these words. 

ft has been already stated that king Karkandu was born of 
Padmavati, queen of king Dadhivahan of Ahga*“. But his birth- 
place was a forest near Dantpur, the capital 

Of the Chedi dynasty ? Vamsa or Chedi desa. He was forced to 

leave this country, and had, by a fortunate 
coincidence*^ become the king of Kafichanpur, the capital of 
Kalifig. Afterwards he had become the ruler of both Kaling 

Pp- 37 Vol. I of ‘‘Bharat no Prachin Ka-jrairisa ", It is stated ou the 
authority of Sir Cnnningliam tliat it consisted of Phankatak, Andhra and 
Kalirift- 

Dey’s A. G. 7. pp. 33; the whole coastal region on tlio south of Orissa. 

This will make it clear that Trikaltng meant a group of three countries 
which were eifferent ut different times. 

(43) Though Chedide^ has represented the same region throughout, 
different opinions prevail as to its boundaries. 

(43) Vide the comments on Chap. IX of the Jaina Agamsiura" Uttaradhyayan". 

(44) The reasons for my holding this opinion are as follows; — (1) In Jaina 
books it is stated that (Vide pp. 88 Kalpa S. Com.). Maliivir stayed in Vajra- 
bhumi. (i) (Vajra = hard,t Bhumi=soil. It means hard soil, that is such country 
in which religious preaching has very little effect on the minds of the audience), 
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and Chedi. Some time after this, Anga desa was also annexed 
by him to his own kingdom, due to the death of Dadhivahan, his 
father. Thus he became the ruler of three countjies, which were 

t^urinp! the monsoon of the ninth year of his life as a monk. ( i. e. in 559 B. C.). 
The king of tliis region was a friend of Mahavir’s father SiddhSrtha. { 2 ) Secondly, 
we have the account of king Karkandu’s birth in a forest after the elephant 
had run away with queen Padmavati, and his getting the throne of Kaliiig 
by a fortunate coincidence. We have proved the time of his getting this throne 
as a young man, to be 528 15. C. ( 3 ) Mahavir, being a Tirthahkar might, 
have possibly gone on pilgrimages to places where the former twenty-three 
Tirthankars had attained salvation (Vide the account of Priyadarsin). One of 
these places is Sainelsikhar, which is now called Parsvanath hill by non-Jains, 
and at the foot of wliich (ii) is a rock edict erected by the great Jaina 
Emperor Samprati, who has erected similar rock-edicts at all the other places 
of Tirthahkars. Taking all these things into consideration one is induced to 
conjecture that the king of Vajrabhumi, who was a friend of Siddhartha, must 
have died shortly leaving no son behind him, and that Karka'idu might have 
ascended the throne of Kaliiiij at the same time. (4) This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that Vajrabhumi means a country where religious preaching 
has very little etfect on the mind of the people but not an uncivilized or 
Anarya ( iii ) country as some historians believe. A writer ( iv ) supports this 
opinion of mine : “ In 15. C. 7th century Kaliiig was known as the kingdom 
of Ary-'varta’". ( v ) .\gaiu it is not reasonable to believe that twenty of the 
tw'tpty-four Jaiua Tirthankars niiglit have selected an uncivilized region ( vi ) 
(Saruelsikhar), as a fit place for releasing their souls for the attainment of 
salvation. (3) K.semraj was a king of Kaliiig; Karkandu was also a king of 
Kalihg. If we take Ksemraj to he the third in the line, (and the time of his 
rule is about 472 B. C.) the interval between his reign and that of Kark.tpdu, 
who was the first, is quite reasonable (vii) (6) The time of Karkandu also 
agrees with the lime given in a list of Kaling kings which is prepared by a 
writei (see above). I have conjectured Karkandu to be the founder of Chedi 
dynasty, after paying due attention to all these reasons. I would not wonder 
if it is accepted as a fact after some time. 

Foot notes to f. n. no. 44. 

( i ) There is no mention of either the death of the king of VajrabhQmi. 
or of his having no heir. 

( ii ) At the foot of Samet&ikhar, was the city of Dhauli Jaguda ( for 
further details vide the account of Priyadarsin), just as at the foot of .A?tapad 
was Kalsi, at the foot of Gimar Jirijanagar, at the foot of Chaippipuri, 
tlupnatb and at the foot Pavapuri, Sanchl ( 7 ), 
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together called Trikalirig*®. We would naturally want to know 
the reason why he called his dynasty Chedi instead of Kaliiig 
of which he had become the ruler first of all. The reason for this 
preference might be his desire to commemorate the name of Chedi 
in which he was born and was brought up as a child. Again he 
had no blood relation with the former king of Kaliiig. An adopted 
ruler generally begins a new dynasty with his own name. Karkandu*® 

( iii ) It is supposed tliai this country was the liilly region of ?Iitna)aya 
on the north of ^ravasti, because it was uncivilized. 

( iv ) Vide pp. 13 part I Vol. II. J. O. U. R. S. 

( V ) For the explanation of Arya and Aaarya countries ^■ide paragraphs 
on it, in the first and second chapters. 

( vi ) Jaina inonhs prefer uniiabitet' places to populous places in order to 

be as less ill touch with worldly life as possible. Heijce Mahavir might have 
selected this place which is on the boundaii lino of Orissa, (which was the 
boundary of Chedi or dcsa in olden times) instead of Dhauli Jaguda. 

Writers might l<*i\e aiUec! it \'ajrabbiiini because it was less civilized. 

(vii) \'ide the account of Chedi desa for the length of this interval. 

(45) Vide previous pages of the book. 

+ 3. 0. 13. R. S. XIll, P. 223. We know the Chedis, as the well-known 
Vedic and classical ruling family which seems to hare migrated into Orissa 
from Mahakosal (J. N. I. Fp. 1+7, fn. 2). ^ 

(46) A writer (Pp. <J to 14 of “Jaina Jagrti” (monthly;) no. 4 Vol. I 

published from Saugli, JJ.-iharastra) lias supplied us the foUowing list; 

(1) Sulochan; Surath, 

(2) (Son-in-law) ^obhanray (Cheluk’s son) 50S 13. C. 

(3) 0 

(+) 0 

(5) 0 

(6J Chandaray... Contemporary, Nandrtij of Jllagadh; VIra Era 149. 

(7J 0 

< 8 ) 0 

(9) Ksrmraj. 262 B. C. (VIra Era 265) conrjuered by .‘Vsoka. 

(10) Buddharaj— Independent king of Kaliiig. 

(11) Emperor Kharvel Bhikhuraj. 

( All the dates and vacant places in the above list are based on the 
assumption that Puspamifra— Brhaspatimitra was I'cfeated by Kharvel and 
therefore are wrong. The writer has given no proofs to support his list. I 
think there is some truth here, in the name of the founder). 
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might have founded a new dynasty due to any of the above stated 
motives. Hence Karkaiidu was the founder of the Chedi dynasty*^. 


Thus Karkandu must be taken to be the founder of the 
Chedi dynasty. It is difficult to fix the year in which it was 
. ^ founded. We have taken 577 B. C. to be the 

dynasty was founded the birth of Karkaudu. In 55S B. C. 

he became the king of Kalihg*® and when 
his father Dadhivfihan died in 556 B. C., he became the ruler 
of “ Trikalihg ”, and began to call himself Meghvahan in accor* 
dance with his father’s name. Thus we can take either 558 B. C. 
or 556 B. C. to be the year in which Chedi dynasty was founded. 


It is possible also to fix a third date of the founding of this 
dynasty. Some historians say that emperor Kharvel was the 
third king of Chedi dynasty, some say he was the sixth, and 
some state even a further number*'-’. If we take him to be the 
third king, we shall have JLo take his grand father Ksemraj as 
the founder of Chedi dynasty. (Kharvel’s father was Buddharaj). 
Now K^tnraj’s reign is said to have began in 472 B. C.®". ^ 
in all, we have three dates : (1) 558 B. C. (2) 556 B. C. (3) 
472 B. C. 


We have seen how, a boy brought up in the house of the 
keeper of a cemetery, became king of Kaiihg, and then of 
Trikalihg, by sheer luck and fortunate coincidences. He must 
have adopted the name of Meghvahan, because there was a great 


(4r) KarkaiiJu cau also be called “Pravrita Cliakra”; and it is stated iu 
the 17th line of Hatliiffuiiifa inscriprion that Kharvel was a descenJent of 
"Pravrtta Chakra”. ( for the meaning of "Pravrtta Chakra" vide the account 
of Kharvel ). 

(48) We have stated its date to be 563 B. C. elsewhere, but 565 B. C. is 
mote probable. 

From the list given above, if wo omit the vacant numbers, we will hava 
six numbers, and the si.xth is Kharvel. Do they mean 6th in this way ? 

(49) Cf. f. n. no. 46 and 48 above. 

(5C) Separate chapters will liave to be written about all these detaiU of 
Chedi dynasty, 
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amount of rainfall in his country doe to its having dense forests; 

(Megh=rain, Vahan=inducer). Again this name 
was in accordance with the name of his father**- 
as he found later on, when he became the 
ruler of a large territory; because he got the kingdom of his father, 
he began to call himself “MahameghvS,han”'’“. 


An account of the 
Hie of Karkandu 


We have stated how he had jokingly asked the brahamin 
boy of Dantpur (whom he had promised a village if he became 
a king) to approach Dadhiviihan, As a result, he came to know 
his parents and his family. Only a short time after this, Champa- 
nagari was invaded and plundered by Satanik of Vatsa, and 
Dadhivahan after running away to an unknown place, died. In 
556 B. C. he became the ruler of Trikalihg, because of the 
union of Chedi, Kaliiig and Aiiga. 


Because he came to know of his real parents from his 
mother Padmavati, who had become a Jaina nun, he became 
devout Jain himself. He got a fine Jaina temple built in his 
capital Kanchanpur*® and set up in it a gold idol'''* of Parsva- 
nath®*. No further information about his life is available, e.xcept 


(51 ) His fatlicrs’s name was IWhivahac: Mfiilivahau is iu nccordaDco 
with it. 

(52) His I'in't name migiit liax'e been <’itTc-rcnl. He mi^lit ha\o adopted 
the name "Mahameghvalian’’ hoin this time. 

(53) Kanchanpur — A city of gold. It might hjivc- beet! given this name 
because (1) The region surrounding it might have contained gold mines, (2) The 
city might have been a great trade centre. (3) It might liave bi-en so called to 
indicate the significance of tiiat gold idoi and henci- MeglivaJian might have 
given this name. But this third reason is not possible, because KaUchanpur 
was its name even before Karkandu ascended the tlironc. It is possible that 
the gold idol might have been there, even before Kurkandu’s time, and hence 
it might have derived its name from it. (We do not know the time, since 
when the idol was there). (Cf. f. n. no. 54, 65, 67 below). 

(54) Mahavir was yet alive and had not acejuirod Kaivalyagnan. so he 
could not have been called a Tirihankar. Hence all the Jains can be called the 
devotees of Paisvanath, and hence worshipped him (see further). 

(55) This is the first time in the history of Jaina religion when an idol 
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that how his reign ended. He had a favourite bull, which died. 
The king from thence began to feel that all things were transitory 
in the world, in which his interest was lost. He became a Jaina 
monk and then became Pratyek-buddha"'*. This took place in 
537 B. His reign must have been peaceful, and for the 
good of the people. 


Some have called Ksemraj, the grandfather of Kharvol, to 

be the third king of the Chedi dynasty”''. We have proved 

_ ■ Meghvahan to be the founder of the dynasty. 

Furtherdelalls about , . r , \ 

hJs dynasty ^ ® know the name of tlie second king. 

Meghvahan’s reign ended in 537 B. C.; while 

K^mraj’s reign began in 472 B. C. So the intervening 65 years 

will have to he ascribed to the 2nd king. But it must not have 

happened so; ( see the paragraph below ) so we shall have to 

conclude that for a time, either between the second and the 

third, or between the third and the fourth, Kaliiig’s independence 

might have been lost and the rule of the Chedi dynasty destroyed. 


It is clearly stated in the Hathlgumfa inscription that Nanda, 
king of Magadli, had invaded Kallhg daring the reign of 
Ksenii.'ij, had defeated him, and had carried away the famous 
Jaina idol to Magadh. This proves that Kalihg was an independent 


of a rfrth.'inkar was sot up (557 Ik C.). Though VijaNiiyananclsfni has stated 
that at Phadi<'.s\’cr hi Cuttii an idol wa • Sft up in Paisvanajli Era 73 (75+ B.C.); 
we ate not certain whether 73 really e'enotes Paisi a Era. (Autiuda; Bhavnagar), 

(5g) fUiaratcsvar B. V. pp. 105-106 S: 213; Pratyek-baddha=Seli'-niaile inonk, 
one who has not followed any preceptor. Again it is a rule that a Pratyek- 
biuldha ae,( 2 uires Kaivaly.agu.in first and then salvation. The reader will see 
in th-' aceount ol Sitvllui-Saiivir, that Udayan was the last king, to 
attain salvation. lienee nionk Kark.tndii died b«‘fore monk Udayan. One who 
acquires Kaivaliagnan is called a “ Pravrtta Chakra” f\'ide the account of 
king Kha'rvel, and p.aragraphs of ll.ithigunifa inscription). 

(57) Vide, the account of king f+repik. 

(.58) If we take Khariel to be the sixth, Ksennai should be taken to be 
the fourth and Bud lharaj to be the litth; but no one bas taken Kliarvel to be 
the fifth, so Ksemraj can he taken to be the fourth but not to be the 3rd. 
definitely. ( cf. f. n. no. C+ ). 
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country at the time of invasion, otherwise, it would not have been 
necessary for Nand to invade it. This Nand was Nand the fitst 
or Nandivardhan®®. This means that Kaliiig was an independent 
country during the reign of Nand the first. ( 473-456 B. C. ) 
Again emperor Udayin of Magadh ( who ruled from 496 B. C, 
to 480 B. C.), had conquered the whole southern India upto 
Cape Comorin; i. e. Kaliilg was under the sway of Udayin*®. 
In short Kalihg was not an independent country from 496 B. C. 
or 492 B. C. (M. E. 31 or 35*i). to 475 or 472 B. C. (M. E. 
52 or 55) which is the j’ear of the beginning of the reign of 
Ksemraj*®. For 17 years it was under the sway of the king 
of Magadh. 


We can, thus, arrange the chronological 
dynasty as follows: — 


(1) Meghvahan. 
(2--3) Members 

Kalifig lost its 
independence. 
(4) Ksemraj. 


B. C. 

558-537 21 
537-492 45 

492-475 17 

475-439 36 


list of the Chedi 

B. M. E. 
31-10 

10-35 M. E. 


35- 52 

52- 88 


Now WG shall make an attempt to find out the names of 
the second and third rulers and the tenures of their reigns. In 
foot note no. 46, Sulochan or Surath is stated to be the first king, 
who w.is followed by his son-in-law Sobhan-ray. Though the 
writer has given no evidence*’® in support of his names, yet’ his 
list seems to contain some truth, if not the whole. So we shall 
accept his names. Now let us think out the relation between 
them. The second kinrr in the list has been called the son of 


(59) Vide the account of his life further in this book. 

(CO) This event is known in Ijistory — as “An(;ainaRadliii" (Puratattva Vol. II 
pp. 233. because Anga was a part of the kingrloni of Kaling. 

(61) Udayin changed his capital to Patliputra. Then he coutiuefec' Kaling. 
B. C. 492. (Vide the account of liis life). 

(62) Vide the account of Chedi dynasty for Ksemraj, Buddbaraj and 
Bhikhura). 

(63) “ Anelcanta ” monthly from Delhi 1930, Vol. I, no. 376. 
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Chetak. But Che^ak died leaving no son behind him, and his 
kingdom of Vai^alT was annexed to the kingdom of Magadh by 
Ku^ik"^. So he must not have been the son of Chetak. He 
must have been related with the family of Chetak because 
Karapdu’s father DadhivUhan was a son-in-law of Chetak. It 
appears that the writer has committed some mistake while 
adopting his material from the original book. (It might have been 
a mistake in the script of the original book). Let us rearrange 
the list as follows: — 


(1) (Son of Dadhiviihan, 

son-in-law of Chetak"* 

I 

(2) (Son-in-law?) 

(3) (Son) 


Sulochan or ( Karkatidu the 
j founder of Chedi dynasty) 

Surath (Karkandu died leaving 
no son behind him. So 
his son-in-law might have 
succeeded him, 

( Sobhan~ray ) Then the throne 
was vacant for some years 
( M. E. 35 to M. E. 52 ) 
and then K^emraj ascended 
the throne. 


Let us now fix up their years of rule. The writer states 
the time of Sobhan-riiy as Vlra E. 18. We have stated that 
Kaliiig lost its independence in Vlra Era 35. So the tenure of 


(63) N’idc pp. 133, Chapter V. 

(64) If we take Sulochan to be Daclhivahan, he is the son-in-law of 
Chetak, If we take liiin to be the founder, we shall have to take his son to 
be Surath, or Karkandu, or Meghriihan, as follows: — 

(1) Surath (3) Chand-ray 

(2) ^obhan-riiy (son-in-law) (4) Kseinraj. 

If we arrange the list thus, tiu; interregnum will have to be dropped, and 
the continuity of the Chedi (lynasty w'ould be preserved, and Chandray would 
ha\e to be taken to ho a vassal of Udayan llhat. Then Ksemraj, after 
Chandray’s death, took .advantage of the weakness of Magadha kings, and declared 
the independence of Kaling. We shall have to arrange facts thus. Which of 
the two theories is better, we leave to the scholars to decide ? 

23 
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the reign of Sobhan-ray would be 18 to 17 years. Hence Surslth’s 
time would be from 537 B. C. (B. M. 10) to 509 B. C. (M. E. 
18). Let us restate the list to avoid the possibility of mistake. 

(1) Sulochan : Karkandu : MahSmeghvahan. 

558 B. C. to 537 B. C. 21 years. (B. M. 31 to B. M. lO). 

( 2 ) Surath. (Son-in-law) 

537 B. C. to 509 B. C. 28 years. (B. M. 10 to M. E. 18) 

(3) Sobhan-ray (Son) 

509 B. C. to 492 B. C. 17 years. (M. E. 18 to 35). 
Interregnum (under the sway of Magadh 492 to 475 B. C. 
(M. E. 35 to 52) 

(It is better to ascribe this seventeen years to the rule of 
Chandray; while taking Sobhan-ray & Chandray to be 
the same, his total tenure of reign will be 34 years. 

(4) Ksemraj. 475 B. C. to 439 B. C.=36 (M. E 52 to 88). 

1 the account of Chedi dynasty. 

(6) Bhikhkhn -raj J 

We already know that emperor Karkandu was the lord of 
the trio of countries named Anga, Vatn^a, and Kaliug. Again, 
Sreuik had annexed his kingdom to the empire 
Another aiternAtive of Magadh, when Karkaiidu died without a 
son. On the other hand, evidence given in 
succeeding pages, will lead us to believe that he was succeeded 
by his son-in-law. When Ajatsatru became the emperor of 
Magadh he changed his capital from Rajgrhi to Charnpapuri 
which was situated in Augadesa, This fact makes us con'clude that 
Ahgadesa must have been under the direct power of the Magadha 
Empire. Hence .Srenik must have placed the n.nnaining two 
countries, namely, Kaliug and Vainsa. under the power of the 
son-in-law of Karkaii.lu. This must have been the r ;a.son of the 
people spealdng of Aiiga and Magadh in the same breath as 
“ Aiiga-Magadha 

Due to the prevalence of the federal system of government 
in those times, Kalirig, though under the suzerainty of Magadh 
must have been a semi-free country, right from 537 B. C. to 
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492 B. C. when emperor Udayan who made Patliputra his capital 
came to the throne. Udayan subjected it to his direct rule, and 
this condition continued upto the sudden .death of emperor 
Anuruddha in 474 B. C. The next emperor Mund was not much 
interested in the affairs of his kingdom; hence, Ksemraj, a descen- 
dant of Karkauilu took advantage of the opportunity and 
proclaimed himself the independent king of Kaliiig. Thus we 
come to the conclusion that both Surath and Sobanray were 
semi-independent vassals of the emperors of Magadh under a 
federal regime. After the death of the latter, there followed an 
interregnum of seventeen years, (or we may take the other 
alternative of considering Chanda-ray as a vassal - king for 
these years). 

Thus we have three alternatives for Kaling during 537 to 
475 B. C.=62 years. 

(1) As a part of Magadha Empire for all the 62 years. 

(2) For first 45 years according to the federal system of 
government, and for last 17 years as a part of the Magadha Empire. 

(3) For first 45 years according to the federal system, and 
as a vassal of the Magadha Empire for last 17 years. I am 
inclined towards the second alternative. 


Something about 
that gold Idol 


We know that Karkatidu was a Jain. It was one of the 
conventions of Jainism that all the Jains considered themselves 
to be the followers of the preceding Tirthankar 
as long as the next Tirthankar did not acquire 
“ Kaivalya " gnan; after obtaining which, only 
he can preach his gospel among the Jains. Karkatidu, thus, was 
a follower of PiiTSvanath, because during his lifetime the next 
Tirthankar, Mahavir, had not acquired Kaivalya gnan It is 
but natural that he might have established an idol of Parsvanath 
on account of his devotion to him; and we know that he had 
established”® an idol of Parsvanath in his capital. 


(65) It is not known whether he got this idol newly made or brought if 
from some other place because of its majesty. The second alternative is more 
possible than the first; cf. f, n. nos. 53 and 68), 
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The efforts of kshatriyas to vindicate their self-respect under 
all circumstances need no new introduction here. They are known 
to have sacrificed .their .lives even for the protection of things 
temporal; the more they would do so, for things religious and 
spiritual. Again, in those times, even an ordinary man, not to 
talk of these kshatriya warriors, considered all worldly things to 
be of less value than religious or spiritual things, and was ready 
to sacrifice anything, even his life for the sake of his religion. 
Hence Ksemraj must have felt the insult very deeply, when the 
emperor of Magadh, Nanda the first, invaded Kaliiig and took 
away by force that gold image; he must have made several 
efforts in vain to regain the idol from Nand, who was very 
powerful. But he had no alternative but to swallow the insult, 
as he was only a small king, (we know that he was the reviver 
of Chedi dynasty). Tljc insult was too deep to be forgotten by 
his descendants; and his grandson, emperor Kharvel, as we 
read in the Hathigunifu inscription, not only recovered the idol 
from Brhaspatimitra, the successor of Nand, but made him lie 
down prostrate before that same idol (a very great insult for an 
emperor like him.) Then he re-established the idol in his capital. 

Perhaps some of my readers will think it foolish on the part 
of these great emperors to shed blood of innumerable men and 
■beasts for a trifling''" and iile-Iess"^ thing like an idol. But the 
readers must realise that these kshatriya kings were great 
Worshippers of such idols. Again the idol itself, even to-day, is 
so majestic and awe-inspiring"®, that whoever sees it even to-day 
will fee], that those emperors were justified in shedding so much 
blood for it. (We shall have to discus this matter in detail in 
the account of Emperor Kharvel). 


(66) Trifling, because kings are generally found to be fighting for territories 
and not for idols. 

(67) Certainly there is no real life in an idol, its devotees Invest it with 
a soft of divine life because they are inspired to do so. 

(6S) This idol must have been of a very ancient origin; Karkandu might 
have established it in hi.i capital because of this. 
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Little is known about the lives, or the events during the 
reigns, of both Surath and Sobhantay. After Sobhanray, either 


Successors of 
Karkandu 


there was an interregnum of sevejiteen years, 
or Chandra j reigned as a vassal of Magadh. 
Then, some historians have called Ksemraj to 


be the reviver of the Chcdi dynasty, and some have called®® him 


the fourth in the line. It is more reasonable to believe that 


Ksemraj was not the fourth but the fifth in line, because it would 
have been almost impossible for him to havj revived the Chedi 
dynasty, had Udayan’® whose power spread to the farthest 
southern end of India, exterminated the dynasty and annexed 
Kalihg to the empire of Magadh. Hence we must admit the 
possibility of Chaiidray nominally ruling over Kaliiig during these 
seventeen years, because kings of those times had no great fasci- 
nation for increasing their territories ‘ their ambition being satisfied 
when other kings acknowledged their suzerainty^ Again, Hathi- 
gunifn, inscription^^ informs us that emperor Nand has been very 
angry when Ksemrfij revived his dynasty’*. All the details about 
how he established his claim and independence will be given in 
the chapter on the account of the Chedi dynasty. 


(6y) Ksemnij rt'.ally dcricives a tribute beciause lie revived the Chedi dynasty 
after a long peiiod, du^i^^; wliicli both Sohhanuiy and Ctianskay were content 
to be vassals of the emperor of ;\Ia.c;.adh. (Cf. f. n. 64). 

(70) Vide, the account of Udayanbliat for details. 

(71) Historical events show us that this desire for territorial expansion 
increased very mucii aniouf? kings alter the death of emperor Priyadarsin. 

(72) Inscriptions by Priyaclarsin prove this, as clearly as daylight. 

(73) In line 17, emperor Kharvel declares himself to be the descendant 
of Pravrttachakra ; for the meaning of which vide the account of emperor 
Kharvel. 

(74) An emperor Muijd of Magadli was weak-minded, lienee Ksiinraj took 
advantage of the opportunity and revived his dynasty. Nandivardhan, the prime 
minister and the commander in-chief of Magadh, murdered the emporor, and 
himself became the emperor of Magadh; he then invaded Kalin b (for details 
Vide the account of Nandivardhan. 
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(14) AVANTI-MALVA 

The descriptions of the famous Chinese traveller Hu-en-Chang 
have been translated into English, and have been published as the 
“Records of the Western World”’ In them, Malvil and UjjayinI 
have been stated to be separate provinces having equal areas’* 
i. e. 3,000 Lis., and their capitals also having equal areas, i. e. 
30 Lis. It is further stated that the river Mahi flowed both to 
the south and to the east of the capital of Malva”, that on the 
N. W. of Mrdva was the country of Bhrgukachchha with an area 
of 2,000 Lis.; that on the S. E. of Bhrgukachchha was the country 
of Gurjar w'ith an area of 2,800 Lis.’**. The above statements make 
it very clear that at sometimes ( i. e. in 6 34 B. C.) UjjayinI and 
Malva were separate provinces. In support of this, we can quote 
Mr. Rhys Lhavis, who says’**, “ It was called Avanti at least as 
late as the second century A. D. (Vide Kudraddman's inscription 
at Junfiga'lh) but from the 7th or 8ih century, it was called Mhlva*®,” 

Hence we come to the following co!iclusions:-{ i ) Upto the 
time when the inscription was made at Junaga4h both the provinces 
were known by only one name of Avanti (dividedin to East 
Akaravariti and West Akaravanti)''\ ( ii ) From 533 A. D. ( It 

(75) \'ide pp. 260 to 270 of voluiue 11, anO f. b. no. 32, 01 and 62. 

(76) 1 Li.— 4 mile (sometinied it is ^ ov C'f a mile). 

(77) Dhara-nagari must have been the capita! of Malva at this time. 

(76) Vide Chapter 111 for the boundaries of thebe two countries. 

(79) “The Buddhistic India” pp. 26. 

(so) In the monthly named “Jaina I>harina Prakas" (N’o. -13 I’p. 420-24 
of 1928 A, D.) the present writer has proved, that the .\Ialava lira began in 
517 A. D., (533 A. D. is another alternative, because the Viktama year at 
that time was 5S9), and that the founder of tire Parnwr dynasty was king 
Ya^odhatman or Vikramaditc’a ( Vide I’re. CCXI.X of “Godvaho" by Mr. Hall ), 
or Siladitya. It is a well-known historical fact that from 533 A. D. onwards 
Rajputs were divided into four families, or dynasties. 

(81) This word has four meaning’s as explained below; — 

(a) The word “.Mtara” means a “mine” or a “collection"’. In the eastern 
portion of Avanti there were many rock and pillar inscriptions; hence tbs 
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ought to be really 517 A. D.), when the Parmar dynasty was 
established, they were known by two separate names of Malva 
and Ujjayini with areas already stated above; they continued to 

eastern portion might have reasonably been called "Eastern Altaravanti”. In the 
western portion, however, there arc no such inscriptions; hence it can be 
called only “Western Avanti” but not “Western Akaravanti”. 

(b) The word “Akara” might have been the name of a particular region. 
(Vide the account of Sindh Sauvira). Perhaps the region of Sahchi and Bhilsa 
might have been given this name. 

(o) In E. I. Vol. VIII, (in the rock-inscription of the lake Sudar^n), the 
words “Purvaparakar” am' “Avanti” have been used as if tiicy were separate 
words. Scholars have, said that here “Apara” means the “’West” because the 
preceding word is “Pilrva", which means the “East”. This is not a proper 
meaning, because it would thus have a grammatical error. The word “Avanti" 
has l>een used in the singular. If the word “Piir\apara" had meant Eastern 
and Western Avanti, .Avanti must have been us<d in the dual number i, e. 
Avaiitee and not .Avanti, which is singular. .Again, in that case, instead of 
"Purv.aparakar”, which is in the singular, the correct grammatical form should 
have been “Purvapaiakanau” which is the dual form; .and the whole would 
have been written as “Purvap.arakarau Avnntee”; or better still, .as the word 
” Akara ” in litis case, becomes rather superfluous, it would liave been 
“Purvapavau Avantee”. I Lad the writer wanted to use. one compound word for 
both tlie words, he would have written “Purvhparakaravanti". But as the 
writer has written in none of the above stated wavs, but has chosen to write 
“ Purviipaiakar ” and “.Avanti”, the word “ Apar ” meaus the “hind part”, 
just as '‘Apara-ratri” means the “hind part of tlie night”. Thus it would mean 
“ that eastern region of .A\anti m the hind parts of which ” are situated the 
numerous pillar inscriptions. 

(d) The eastern portion has two names, “.Akar” and “Da'sarlta" [^]. 

The present writer fine's the meanings given in (b) and (c) to be more 
satisfactory than those in (a) and fd). 

[^1 (Vide Puratattva Vol. I pp. 52 . The word “Pasarna" is said to have 
meant “ten parts”. When king I'd-a^in of Sindh Sauvir was returning from 
Avanti, he had encamped himself near a city named Daspur, and had divided 
his army into ten tiarts. Hence tlie place was named “Oasariia”. But this 
seems hardly possible, because, in th.ai case, “D.asarna” must have been in 
the west of Avanti, towards which direction Udayin was going to his country. 
We are talking here about the cast of .Avanti and not of the west. The word 
"Dasarnavrt”, however, has been used in Jaina books, and there it means the 
"eastern mountainous region of Avanti", 
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have two names upto the coming of Hu-en-ChSng in India in 634 
A. D. ( iii ) In the beginning of the 8th century®® these two names 
combined into one, i. e. hltllva. 


All the present historians of ancient India hold the opinion 
that the capital of Eastern Akariivanti was Vidi^a®®, and that the 
capital of the Western Akariivanti was UjjainI, 
I differ from them in one point. I believe that 
the capital of the Eastern Akariivanti was Saflchl, 
the present Sanchlgiim where many pillar inscriptions are found 


Capitals of these 
provinces 


even to-day. 

The population of this city was spread over a large area, and its 
north-east portion was called Vidisn** The city proper was in the 
west of Vidisii (see the map, below) and was called SfinchTpuri®®. Thus 


(si) I believe that Uiis event took place chirinp: the teitjn of the famous 
king Bhoj of Mahii (620-680 A, D.). llu-en-Chang visited Malta during his 
reign. In his court (loiirisiied the two famous Sanskrit poets Bdija and Mayur, 
and also the famous Jainn monk “Maiuuhgsuri". 'I'his Jaina monk was impri- 
soned by the king, as he was envied and iniiigued against by those two 
Sanskrit poets, lint the monk broke open the locks of H cellars bv composing 
44- verses in praise of his highest god. These 44 tv as are t:olIf'ctet( together 
and known :i~ “ Bhaklamat-stolra ”. Even to tlav t!'c J i-.ns lake pridi; in 
committing them to mettiort. 

(83) Scholars are of the. opinion that the oiigia ut \'i'isa was liesnagar, 
or Bhiisa of to-day. Sir Cunningha’t!, however, s;e s, (Arch. Stir. Inih 1874-75 
Vol. X pp. 34), ‘‘Bliilsa is said to have been founded after the (h-sertion of 
Besnagar, but it seems more prob.nbie th.-il the foundation of llhilsa led to 
the abandonment of the old eitv". 

(84) In Sanskrit liloraiure as well as in Saarhs, thti woid "Vidisa" has 
been used in the sense at a corner hctv.-een any two direction.'.. (Kal. Sitt. Coni, 
pp. 131.) 

Hence that portion of the capital which might have been in a particular 
corner, might have been given the name of “Vihsa because it was situated 
in a “Vidi.s;t, ( i. e. between any two directions). 

“Kalpasutra commentary pp. 59 tells us that the word “Akar means 
“the place where iron is found. If we hare a look at the map of the region 
about V'idisa, we shall be convinced of the truth of the above statement. 

(85) Either Sanchipun might have been the city proper and Vidisa its suburb 
or vice versa; but it is certain that one of the alternatives is true ( for details vide 
further pages). 
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Vidisa was a suburb of a city and not an independent city. 
Similarly the capital of Videha, Vif^ala, was divided into three 
parts, namely, Kshatriya-kundgram, Vanijyagram, and Brahnoan 
-kundgram, and that, out of these, Brahman-ku^dgram was 
Visala proper. Vidisa was the place of residence of the rich people 
of SSflchipuri, while Safichipuri itself contains most of the piUar 
inscriptions, gardens, and recreation grounds®®. It began to be 
thickly crowded by rich people, when the Mauryan emperor 
Chandragupta®^ got his royal palace built there and decided to 
reside there for a certain period of every year®®. It grew in 
importance to such an extent that either the heir to the throne 
or a very near relative of the king, used to be appointed as the 
governor of the city and the surrounding district®*. This continued 
upto the end of the reign of A^oka. The next emperor, Priya- 
darSin, made it the capital of his empire. Safichipuri has played a 
unique part in the history of Jainism; details about which will 
be given in the accounts of Chandragupta*® and Priyadarsin. It 
will suffice here to say that Safichipuri and the pillars about it, 
are connected with Jainism®^ and not with Buddhism, as the 
scholars believe to-day. 

(86) It was that billy region which was frequented by saints and sages. 
(Vide pp, 175 fn. [l] and pp. 49 fn. [24] for the description of Da»rna). 

(87) It had ceased to be the capital from M. E. OOtoM. E. 155 (95 years) 
i. e. from the time of the annexation of Avanti to Magadb upto the ascension 
of Cbandragupta to the throne. 

(88) It was in this city, that Cbandragupta had dreamt dreams which he 
had related to the Jaina monk SreeBbadrabahu{Vide the account of Cbandragupta). 

(89) For instance, Asoka was appointed the governor while Bindusar was 
the king, and Kunal was appointed when Asoka was the king. 

(90) Vide pp. 154 “Bhilsa Topes” by Cunningham. It is stated therein, 
that the donation of Cbandragupta to that tope, amounted to 25 thousand 
Pallas (name of a coin) every year ( i. e. 250 thousand rupees ). It has already 
been proved beyond doubt that Cbandragupta was a Jain and that he had 
become a Jaina monk in his old age, which makes it clear that the pillar 
inscriptions made by him near S^chlpuri are connected with Jainism. 

(91) See f. n. above. 
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Tfhts city has been considered to be orte of the iMven andetrt 
land famous cities of India*®. It was a placfe for pilgrimage** at 
'weU as a centre of political activities, tta importance in WwleW 
India was as much as that of Takiila in northern IntKa**. 


Upto the beginning of the rule of the kings of Pradyota 
dynasty on Avanti, Ujjain played an important part as its ftapital, 
but just as king Prasenjit of Magadh*® had 
change his capital from Kusagrapur to 
Rajgrhi (Girivraja), because the former was a 
frequent prey to great fires,*" similarly, ChaUila was often thinking 
of changing his capital from Ujjain to some other safer place, 
because Ujjain, too, was time and again attacked by fire. Moreover 
a great fire broke out during his own reign. His queen, Sivadevi* ‘ 


(92) C. H. I. pp. 531. “It is held as one of the most famous of all the 
cities of India. 

(93) These seven are recorded in the following couplet: — 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, K^l, KSnchi Avantika 1 
Puri, Dwaiavati chaiva saptaita Tnoksa-dayikS t| 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kag, Kahchi, Avantika, and Dvaravatl;— These 
seven cities are givers of heaven. 

For the changes that can be made in this couplet (both according to 
Jainism and the Vedic religion), vide the account of emperor Kbarvel. 

(94) E. H. I. (V, Smith) 3rd. edi. pp. 155. 

“LJijain, the capital of western India, was equally famous (like Takiila) 
and equally suitable as the seat of viceregal governments". 

“Ujjain the capital of Avanti”. (Pro. Hnltz. Cor. Inscr. Ind. Vol. I. 
Intro. XXXVIII). 

Rec. West. World, vol. IT, pp. 270 f. u. no. 82; — “Ujjain is probably the 
capital of Avanti in Malva, the capital of Chastan”. 

E. H. I. pp. 166; — “Ujjain began to play an important rolo in the history 
dl India from the lime of Asoka" (it ought to be Priyadarsin). 

(95) The name of Emperor greuik’s father was Prasenjit. Vide the account 
of Magadh for details. 

(96) In building up the cities in those times, wood was much used, because 
there were many dense forests in those times. 

(97) Vide pp. 127 above. 
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however, put out the fire wholly, with the spiritual strength of 
her charapter^^, and hence the king dropped the idea of changing 
his capital. This was the last attack of fire on Ujjain, which wasi 
seriously damaged by it, though it continued to be the capital* 
King Chapda died in 527 B. C. For the next sixty years, Uijain 
remained in the same condition. After that, Avanti was brought 
under the rule of the Magadha Empire (467 B. C.), and the 
importance of Ujjain was on the way to its decline. In its place 
Bhilsa, which was situated 120 miles to its east^^, and which 
was surrounded by hilly regions, began to be inhabited by rich 
merchants^^'” and in a short time, it became a place of greater 
importance. When Chandragupta became the emperor of Magadh 
he got a palace built there, and decided to reside there for a 
particular period of each year, due to his devotion to religion. 
Ujjain was almost forgotten, and the importance of this new 
city increased by leaps and bounds. Then Avanti was divided 
into two parts^”^- Ujjain was fixed up as the capital of the 
western division, while this Vidisa (or Besnagar) was declared to 
be the capital of the eastern Avanti, which was regarded as so 
important a province of the Magadha Empire that either the 
throne of Magadh or a very near relation of the king used to 
be appointed its governor. Bindusar was the first prince to be 
appointed as the governor of this division. When Bindusar succeeded 
Chandragupta on the throne, appointed his son Asoka, who, when 
he came to the throne, appointed his son Kuual. From the time of 
his son. Emperor Priyadar»in Safichinagar (Vidi^anagarl) was made 
the capital of the whole of India. During the rule of the kings of 
Sunga dynasty, it seems thot the old Ujjain was revived, and 
Safichinagar began to decline. These kings being the followers of 
the Vedic religion. Jainism and hence Jaina places of pilgrimage, had 


(98) BKiratesvara S. Vritti. Trass, pp. 333. 

(99) "Coins of Ant, India", pp. 94, "Ujjain, the present town 36 miles N* 
of Indore, 120 miles nearly due west of Bhilsa". 

(100) Read further in this chapter. 


(101) This is to be taken to be true of it: it was really divided into two partis 
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to suffer much, during their rule. During the reign of Vir VikramS- 
ditya of the Gardabhil dynasty, Ujjain was again made the capital 
of the whole of India. In the first century B. C. Ujjaini was 
also called Vi^alapuri^®®. Again, it was also called AyodhyS, 
(Ayuddha). We do not know why it was so called. We can only 
guess that as word Ayuddha means “a city the king of which 
was invincible,” Ujjaini might have been so called. 

During the rule of the kings of the Chasthaija dynasty and 
Gupta dynasty, Ujjaini maintained its prosperity. Then it began 
to decline with the decline of the Guptas. Though we are not 
concerned with Ujjaini’s later history, yet the writer wants to 
throw some light on it, so that it might be of help to students 
of history. Ujjaini declined steadily upto 517 A. D. when it was 
again revived by the Parmar kings of Malva^®®, who established 
their power over the whole of Avanti, except its northern portion 
which was under the rule of the king of Kanoj of the Pratihar 
dynasty^®*. Both Ujjain and Dhfirfinagari were made capitals of 
Malva, in the time of king Bhoj whose court was visited by 
Hu-en-Chang.^”® 

The above-stated details give us to understand that Vidisa- 
SSfichipuri, Ujjaini, and Dharanagari were very important places 
in those times; they were prosperous and flourishing centres 
of trade and political activities. Trunk roads united them with 
the capitals of other countries^®*. One of such trunk roads existed 
between Ujjaini and KausambI via Godhi, Divisa’^®’ and Valaevat. 

It is but proper that the description of Avanti should include 
all available information about its capital. As stated above, most 
of the modern historians of ancient India are of the opinion that 

(102) J. B. B, R, A. S. Vol. IX. pp. 140 by Dr, Bhau Daji, 

(103-104), See the geneological lines of the Parmar and^he Pratihar 
dynasties further on. 

(105) See f. n. nos, 80 and 82. 

(106) Hardy’s "Manual of Buddhism" pp. 333-34, 

(107) *' Here Diwisa is most probably a corrupt form of Vidisa or Besnagaf 
ticar Pbilsi, ( “Stupa of Bharhuta” by Sir Cunninghatn p. 2 ). 
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this country was divided into two parts* My opinion is that this 
was not divided into two parts, but it had 
The history the capitals at different times. Leaving 

different names of decision of this dispute to the future histo- 
the capital rians, I shall turn to a fuller account of Vidi^ia, 

as it throws much light on other matters 
jiertaining to history. 

We have four different names of Vidisa ; — (I) Vidisa, (ii) 
Besnagar, (iii) Saftchi or Saiichi, and (iv) Dhilsa. Let us take 
them one by one ; — 

(i) Vidisa : — I have already stated in foot note no. 84, that 
Vidisa was not the name of one whole city, but that it w'as the 
name of a suburb of a great city. The word "Vidisa” means “ a 
part which is not situated in any particular direction.” Hence 
Vidisa must liave been situated between any two directions. ( See 
the adjoring map. 



(ii) Besnagar This name is mentioned in Bauddha books 
only. We have reasons to believe that it must have been so 
named, because it was situated on a river named Bes. (see f. n* 
no. 112). 
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(iii) SSflchi : — This name is mentioned in Jaina books, whefe 
it is called “Sachcha-puri”. Safichi might have been derived from 
“Sachchapuri”. I will later on prove that both are the names of 
one and same city, which was a great centre of pilgrimage for Jains. 

Though this name is time and again mentioned in the Jaina 
books, yet two instances will suffice here^"". In the more ancient 


(IDS) The. two instances are given below. They are time and again repeated 
by the Jains; — 

(a) There is a Jaina psalm ran»ed “Jaga chintamani", which is to be daily 
repeated by Jains while saying tlieir morning pr.avers (called PratiUramana'. 
One of tlie verses is given below: — 

“Jaya u sami, jaya u sami, Itsahasattunji, 

Ujjinta palm Nemijinam cha, jaya u Veera Sachcha-urimdndanam". 

The word “Sachcha-uri" means "Sachchaputi” Satyapuri. The meaning of 
the couplet is, "May Rsabhadev who resides on mount ^atfunjaya, and Nemi- 
nath who resides on mount Ujjaj-ant (Girnar), and Sree Mahavir who resides 
in Satyapuri, be victorious". The date of the composition of this psalm is 
many years before the beginning of the Christian Era. 

(b) The second psalm was composed in the sixteenth century A. D. During 
rule of the great Mogul emperor Akbar, there lived a great Jaina monk named 
Samayasundar who composed this psalm. One of the verses is; — 

" Purvadisi Pavapurf, rdhdhe-bhari re, 

Mukti gaya Mahavir, tirath te nama re. " 

The meaning is: — “ T offer my salutations to tliat sacred city Parapuri, 
which is in the east and where M.ahavir obtained absolution". The first line 
of the above given couplet should be really read as follows: — 

"Purva vidisi Pavapuri (Papapuri) rdhdhe bhari re." 

The scribe must have made a mistake in writing "disi" instead of "ViJisi”, 
and Pavapuri is also called Papapurf, in Jaina books. This was the place 
where Mahavir's life has ended; meaning thereby, that he has obtained Mukti. 

The above-stated two verses give us to understand th.at Mahavir breathed 
his last at a place called “Sachchipurr' or "Pavapuri". Hence Sachchipuri and 
“Pavapuri" are names of the same place. Perhaps they might be names of 
different suburbs of the same city. (Look at the map of Bhilsa). 

If we do not replace “disi" by “Vidisi”, as suggested by me, even then 
the meanii^ would have to be taken as; — "In the east of Avanti there is a 
ftrosperous city named Pavapuri where Mahavir obtained absolution," 
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of the two books, it is mentioned as “Sachchipuri", while in the 
later it is mentioned as "Vidisa”. It is necessary to look into 
the meanings of these two words and their mutual connection. 

The word “Sachchipuri” belongs to the MagadhI language, 
its Sanskrit form can be taken as “ Satyapuri The original 
word could not have been *‘Sanchi” because it is contrary to the 
rules of Sanskrit grammer^®®. This city might have also been 
called “Saiichaya-puri” (i. e. a city around which there is a 
collection of something, which obviously here means a collection 
of pillar inscrii'lions). Some one might have made a compromise 
between ‘Sachchipuii” and “Safjcha3 'a-i)iirl and thus called it 
'■'Sfifichipuri’'. 

I have already stated above, that this was a great centre 
of pilgrimage for Jains. A glance at f. n. no. 108 will give the 
reader some idea of its religious importance. Though majority 
of the Jains of to-day believe that Pavapuri. where Mahavir 
obtained Nirvana, was situated in Bengal, I can prove it convinc- 
ingly that it was in Avanti. I have discussed in details and 


On pp. 58 of S. I, (trip. Ser. Vol. X, 1874-75 and 76-77) Sir Cunnin(?iiam 
states that the words “ Puuivida tlisagiri putand^iuain” are inscribed on one 
of the rock-in.srriptions of Saiichi stupa. The.se words inipht possibly mean 
“Puivadisi Pavapuri", 

[ remarks: — Just as immigrants into .America have named their new 

scttlemcnl-cities (e. New Yoik etc.) after tlieir old simil.ar names in England 
(e« g. York etc.), siinilavly it is possible & believable that the immigrants 
from this old Sat\apuri-.Sachchapuri in MSlwa, gave the same natne to their 
new settlement of Satyapuri-Sachchapuri (converted by rule of grammer into 
Sachorc) in Jlewtir; because both the cities are connected witli the life of 
Maharir; the old city is the real place where Mahiivir obtained absolution 
while the new one is the place where the immigrants sanctified and erected 
the idol of Mahavir for their worship. Similar is the case of Sauripur near 
ASra, where Neminath tlic 22nd Jain Tirthanker w'as born, while the new 
settlement-city in South Kathiawar, where his ancestors resorted in atfer 
life was named Sauripur-changed. into present Chauripur-Chorpur or Chorwad 
(a maritime place under Junagadh State) (vide f. n. no. 10 on pp. 47) ]. 

(109) It is a rule of Sanskrit grammer that the preceding consonant is 
changed to the corresponding consonant of that class to which the following 
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proved the whole thing in my book named “The Life of Mahivir” 
which I intend to publish within a short time. 

(iv) Bhilsa^^® t — This name is of later origin than the other 
three names. A glance at the map will show the reader that it 
is about a mile far from Besnagar. It is a different question 
whether Bhilsa flourished on the ruins of Besnagar or vice versa. 
Sir Cunningham is of the opinion that flourished on the 

ruins of Besnagar: whatever may be the truth, one thing is 
certain that Bhilsa and Besnagar are names of different places, 
though they were not far from each other. 



A glance at the map of Vidisa will show the reader a river 
named TrivenI and other two places named Charana Tirth, 


consonant belonf?s. The following consonant in the present case is of the 
palatal class (chi). Mciice the preceding consonant which is changed to the 
palatal class here, must have originally been n, or n or n or m. Whether there 
could have been any such awlavard name is open to doubt. So “Sauchi” must 
not have been derived according to this rule. 

(no) Mr, Hall pointed out, Bhii=light, Li = to throw; Bhilsa= thrower 
of light; (Arch. Sur, Ind. 1S7+-75 Vol. X p. 34). 


(Ill) See f, D, no. 83 above. 
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and Durjanporva. Dr. Hall believes that the word BhU08> jneft9$ 
"the thrower of light". All these matters are fully dealt with in 
my forthcoming publication. "The Life of MahSvdr". 

Maps given here will show that this city was situated in a 
hilly region, and thus was an ideal p4ace for hermits and recluses 
to study, think and meditate upon God and His creations. The 
wealthy persons in the city readily offered them food and otbep 
necessities of life. 

It has been stated in historical books that A^ka had married 
with the daughter of a wealthy merchant in Vidife. This means 
that Vidisa was not his capital. Otherwise it would have been 
stated that he had married the daughter of the merchant of his 
own city. Asoka resided in Ujjain which is the acknowledged 
capital of Avanti^'*. 

I hope, by reading the details given above, the reader must 
have been convinced of the fact that Avanti was not divided into 
two parts and that the word “ PurvSparSkaravantl " means " that 
eastern portion of Avanti which contains a collection of stupas ” 
and not “ Eastern and Western Avanti 

Avanti has been hitherto neglected by historians who have given 
importance to Magadh. I have endeavoured to show that Avanti 
was as important a country as Magadh, if not more. More light 
upon its history, is more than likely to change the historical out- 
look of ancient India. 


(112) This suggests that the capital of Avanti was Ujiain, it continued to 
be the capital of Avanti from 527 B. C. when king Chandpraclyot ruled, to 
57 B. C. when Sakari Vikram^itya ruled over it. During the reign of king 
Chr\V>'.i. l.owever, fire frequently broke out in it. So he might have decided to 
change; the seat of his capital to a safe place. As the majority of his subjects 
weic Jains, he might have selected Besnagar, it being a place of pilgrimage 
for the Jains, and also being sutiounded by two rivers and fully protected by 
a lortress. Again it was very near Ujjain, thus facilitating political and busi- 
ness communications. 

P.liilsa, on the other hahd, must have begun to be inhabited after the end 
of tlif. reign of \^ikramaflitya. It remains to be decided just exactly wheo it 
began to be inhabited. 
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(103) Parmar dynasty 

1 Vikramaditya 
Siladitya 
Yasodharman 

A. D. 534-575 

I 

2 Vrddha Bhoj-dev 

(In whose time flourished 
Mantung-suri, Hu-en-Chang, 
Bana, and Mayur). 

A. D. 575-640 

I 

3 - 0 

I 

4 — 0 

1 

5 Devsakti, 700 to 780 

I (contemporary), 

l_ 

6 Vatsa-raj, 780-810 

I 

7 Nag-bhat, 810-840 

8 Ram-bhat(Ranidev) 840-872 

9 Bhoj II, Ac'ivaiali,' Prabhas 
(contemprory of Su'lidbarSi) 
author of Upniili Bhava 
Prapafichii; 872-915 

(Same as \"aii simh I ? ). 

I 

10 Krsna-iaj; Upendra, 915-935 

11 Vaitsimh u 935-955 

12 Siyaksimh ; Siipbbhat, 
HarSadev; 955-970 

I 

I I 

Sindhuraj (13) Mufij; Lord of 
j the earth; 970-996 

14 Bhojdev III : Vairsirnh III 
^iladitya; Pratapsil, con- 
temporary of Vadivetal 
6anti-suTi 996-1055 and also.. 


(104) Parihiir dynasty Solanki dynasty 

I (of Kano]) of Qujaral 

Emperor HarSavardhan (A.D.630) 

I 

Grhavarman ( brother-in-law ) 

Bhogjvaman (A. D. 705) j 

Yasovarman (contemporary of | 

Bhav-bhiiti and Vakpati- i 

' raj). 744 A. D. (possibly ' 

715A.D.) to 755 ; Vikta- *, 

maditya, the contemporary ! 

. of Siddhasen divakar. ; 

i ; 

•Amaraja ; Indray udhd ha (contem- : 

porary of Bappabhatta- 
surS) Nagavalok-Nag- 
bhat II 755 to 834 (79) 

PatJ^uk— 834 to 640 (6) 

Bhojdev I; 840-885 (historians 
i have confused him with 


j Bhojdev of Parmar 
j Dynasty) 


1 


Mulraj 

Mahendrapal; : Mahispal 885-890 

942-097 

j 

■ '"1 

1 

Bhojdev 11 Mabipal ; Ksitipal 

997-1010 

910-913 

913-945 

1 


t 

Vallabb-scn 

1 


10I0-J0I7 

Devpal 

Vijaypal 1 

1 

945-50 

950-975 

Duriabh-ren 


1 

1017-1022 


Vijaypal II 

i 


975-1000 

Bhiiiidev 1 


1 

1027-1072(50) 


Jayapal 1000-1020 

Contemporary of 


.contemporary of 

Bhojdev m of the 


Mahomed of Cizni. 

Parmar Dynasty, 



Chapter VII 

Account of the sixteen klnsdoms (continued) 

SyiM?sis:— (/4) Avanti {continued) — Neu^ light on the history 
of Sanchipuri — The connection of Chaiulragiipta and Priyadarsin 
with the innumerable siiipus situated in the region about Sahchi 
— The establishment, as well as the duration of rule, and the 
chronology of the kings of the Pradyota dynasty-comments on them 
— Chronologically arranged names of the kings of Avanti for five 
hundred ycars-clarificaiion of the many mistakes committed 
therein by many scholars— Accounts of the lives of the five kings 
of the Pradyota dynasty — 'ihe union of Avanti with Magadh. 

{15) Sindh-Sauvir: — Whether these were navies referring to 
different regions or not and opinions of scholars about their areas — 
An account of the life and dynasty of Emperor Ud'tyin of this 
country — Idis friendship with the Persian Empire — His chief 
position among all Indian emperors — Detailed descriptions of the 
main events of his life — How his nephew succeeded him and 
how his capital was destroyed during his reign — The time of 
the formation of the great desert of Jesalmir which is situated 
in the east of Sindh — New light on ihe ruins of Mohan-jd-Qero 
which has aroused so much interest in the archeologists of to-day 
— The change in the flow and direction of the river Indus', 
disappearance of the rivers Hakra\ Vahind, Mihraj, Saraavati 
and others. Discussion on the problems whether the peninsula of 
Kathiawar was formerly an island — Chronology of the events 
in the life of Emperor Udayin, 

{13) A short descriplion of Saurus^rd. 
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(14) AVANTI (continued) 

Though historians have written volumes and volumes on the 
construction, painting, and the sculpture of the stupas around 

, . this city, yet none of them seems to have 

New light on the , , , 

history of ciwelt on the importance of the city itself-^. 

Sanchinagari Moreover, no mention has been made in any 
of these volumes of the religion which is directly 
and intimately connected with this place and these slup5s. I 
believe it to be my duly to enlighten the reader upon these two 
points, though the account will be a detailed one. 

(1) In the first place, we have to bear in mind that the kings 
of the Pradyola dynasty ruled over Avanti, ( in which Siitichlpuri’* 
is situated ), in the 6lh century B. C. All these kings were Jains, 
and specially among tl'.em king Cbanaapradyot was a devout 
follower of Mahrivir, the prophet of Jainism. When the last king 
of this dynasty was killed by Nand I or Nandivardhan in A. M. 
6o or 407 B. C. this country was annexed to the Magadha empire*. 
I will prove later on that the kings of Nanda dynasty too were 
Jains. The kings of the Maurya dynasty succeeded the kings of 
the Nanda dynasty, on the throne of Magaclh. The founder of 
this dynasty, Chandragupta, was even a more devout follower of 
Jainism, than his predecessors; he had become a Jaina monk in 
his old age. One of his successor Priyadarsin or Samprati* was a still 


(1) It lias been iiientionct’ iu one Jaiua psalm onlv. \'ide f. n. no. 103 
of the preceding chapter. 

(2) As I shall have to e.Np'.aiu iaiei on, the name Safichlputi seems to 
have been derived from Sachapuri, which must have been the real name of 
the city. "Sachapuri" becomes “Sacbchapuri'' in the Magadhi language, later 
on Sachachapuri was changed into Sanchi-or-Saiichayapuri. 

(3) Vide further pages of tliis chapter. 

(4) As this is not the proper place for a detailed discussion, 1 have left 
Untouched the subject of the religion of Cbaudragupta's successors to the 
throne, namely, JJindosar an 1 Asoka. (Vide tlicir accounts for this). I have 
chosen to refrain from the discussion of the relation between Asoka and 
Priyadarsin, about which a wrong belief has continued to exist among all 
pretest historians of those times. (Vide their account for this). 
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greater follower of Jainism. In short, for four centuries, ( from 600 
B. C. to 204 B. C.® when the Mauryan dynasty ended, Jaina kings 
ruled over this country-kings who were devout followers of Jainism. 

(2) Chandragupta used to stay for a certain part of every 
year in Avanti where he had got a palace built for himself®. On 
the authority of Sir Cunningham’s “Bhilsa Topes”^, we can say 
that Chandragupta had made an yearly grant of twenty-five 
thousand gold patias (coins) for the illuminations of the cups 
(windows) of the dome of the greatest stupa, which is surrounded 
by many other great and small stupas. This fact proves that this 
very stupa is undoubtedly connected with Chandragupta, and the 
religion he followed (Jainism). 

(3) The Sailcln stupa has four lion-shaped gates'* facing the four 
directions. The Bh.^rhuta Stfipa, which is of a similar structure”, 
also has four gates of the same design. The big Siipha Sliipa^" of 
Mathura is also similarly constructed, and has gates of the same 
design. Indeed these gates resemble one another so much, that any 


(5) Vk’e the chronological iK-nasty of the Mauryas. 

(6) It haa b(.:en stated in the Jaina books (spcci.ally tins inciiient is clearly 
stated in the book of Digambc sect of Jains) tlmt ttie great Jaina monk 
Bhadrabahu h.ad once upon a time come to L’jjaiu. Cbandragupta’s residence 
■was in Ujjain at this time, and he had requested the monk to enlighten him 
upon the real significance of the sixteen dreams that he had dreamed. (Bhilsa 
Topes pp. 154), This proves that Ujjain must have contained palaces fit for 
the residence of the emperor. 

(7) The Bhilsa Topes by Sir Cunningham, pp. 154. 

{£) 1 am referring here to the lion-shaped gates only, but (Vide the 
account of Kharvel for a description of the Amraoti Stupa) an archeological 
expert has gone to the length of declaring that Sanchi, Amraoti, Manikyal, 
Bheirhut, and, some others are all of the same type, 

(9) ‘‘The Bharliuta Sttipa” by Sir A. Cunningbam. 

(10) L. 1. \’ol. VIll. Head the article-entitled, "The Lion Stupa of 
Mathura”. Vide f. n. no. 11 below also. Vide pp. 162-164 of 'The Catalogua 
of the Mathura Museum”; Vide f, n. no. 12 below. 
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iwp must have been copied from tbe remaining third. Now the 
ftiipha Stupa of Mathura has been unanimously accepted by scholars 
to be connected with Jainism while the other two are assigned 
to Buddhism. This is a great blunder. Really speaking all the three 
StbpBs are connected with Jainism*'''. 

(4) Kumiirpal is one of the most famous of the Solariki kings 
of Gujarat. Ilis religious preceptor was that famous and learned 
Jaina monk Hemachandrasuri. He was a great philosopher and 
historian also. Scholars of all climes and ages have praised his 
works. We rriay well base cur statements on his authority. He has 
written a historical work entitled "Parisistaparva”, in which, while 
giving an account of the life of Mahavir, he has connected 
Mahavir’s name with Avanti*^ and not with any other country of 
India. Does this suggest anything in particular ? It surely does. 
Many events of Mahavir’s life were connected with Avanti. 

(5) There are several scriptural books*® of Jainism, composed 

(U) V. A. Smitii; E. II. I. 3rc]. ed. See the front-piece of this volume, 
c. f. the piclures referred to in f. n. nos. 7, 9, and 10. 

(12) More details about this will be given in the account or Ksatrap 
Rajuvul. Vide also “Muttra and its Antiquities". 

(13) Not only do the Stupas mentioned abor e, are connected with Jainism, 
bvrt many others which aic sintilar in construction and design, must bo 
connected with J,aiiiisni. More details about this, will be given in the account 
of Ainroati Stupa, which is included in the account of emperor Kharvel, 
third king of the Chedi dynasty. 

(14) Vide the aernunt of Av.auti a little further in this chapter, and foot 
notes concerning it. 

(15) There lived a poet named Samaya-simder during the reign of the 
Mogul emperor Akbar. In one of his poems which gives us a list of the 
centres for Jaina pilgrimage.s he writes : 

“Purva Vidisi Pavapirrl, icldhe bhari re; 

Mukti gaya Mahavir, tirath te namu'n re". 

(Meaning I bow to the prosperous Favapurl, in which Mahavir obtained 
absolution"). In the above couplet “\'ulisa’^— is my own substitution of 
"diSt'*, which is commonly found in the books and w’hich, as I have already 
explained, seems to have been a scribe's slip of pen. In support of this 
carrection read the couplet quoted from a very ancient psalm, in f. n. no. 108 
of the preceding chapter, and the point sixth below. 
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In very old days, when there was no occasion for twisting facts 
or misrepresenting them, because there were no religious sects in 
those days. On the authority of these books'® we can assert that 
this Vidisa or Safichi was a centre of pilgrimage for the Jains. 

(6) Before emperor Asoka had ascended the ihrone of Magadh, 
he was appointed as the governor of Avanti. During his governor- 
ship he had married the daughter of a wealthy Jaina merchant'^ 
of Besnagar — Vidisanagarl. This is a proved historical fact, which, 
again proves that many rich Jaina merchants'*^ dwelt in that 
city at that time. 

(7) Hitherto, Asoka and Priyadarsin have been believed to 
be the names of one and the same individual. I, on the contrary 
am of the opinion that they are two different individuals. Priya- 
darsin was the grandson of Asoka, and succeeded him on the 
throne'^. He has been called Sarnprati®'* in the Jaina books. He 
had dedicated his life to the cause of the spread of Jainism 
throughout the world. A great number of rock-inscriptions and 
pillar — inscriptions, which have stood the test of time, and which 
have been erected by Priyadarsin,*' affords an eloquent testimony 
to the above stcitement. Again they quite agree with his account 
in the Jaina books. This great emperor had spent the last years 
of his life in Avanti and had changed his seat of capital from 
Pailiputra to Vicii-^finagari. ( For details, vide the. account of 
Priyadar.sin). There might liavc been some political causes behind 
this change, but the main cause was Jainism. In short, Avanti 
was the centre of Jainism during his reign. 

(16) Cf. t. n. no. 15 above, 

(17) Vide the .account of Asolca fur tliis. 

(is) Vide the par.a.yrap!] entitled “More liffht on Ujjaiu'’ in tlie i^recedinf? 
chapter. 

(19) This matier is fully disrns'^ed in ilie account of Asoka. 

(20) En(t. translalion by Prof. Herman Jacobi etc. etc. 

(21) Many archeological experts have assigned their authorship to Asoka, 
and thus connected them with Buddhism which he followed. Really speaking 
they have been erected by emperor Priyadarsin, who was a 'det'OUt Jain. I 
have tried to disillusion these experts in my account of Asoka. 
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(8) Thii region can boast of not one or two but of more 
than two dozen stfipas, large and small. The smallest of them 
b large enough to attract the eye of any modern visitor to the 
place**. These SttipS.s are to-day in a ruinous and shattered 
condition; but they must have been in a good condition when the 
famous Chinese traveller Hu-en-Chang visited this country thir- 
teen hundred years ago*®. It is not possible that they might 
have escaped his notice altogether. Here we must bear in mind 
that Hu-en-Chang was a follower of Buddhism, and had come 
to India specially to visit and make a note of Bauddha religious 
places. The descriptions of his travels in India have been trans- 
lated into English and published in two volumes. They contain 
detailed descriptions of very small Bauddha stupas which were 
in Avanti** at that time. But we notice it with great astonishment 
that he has not even mentioned these great stupas, which were 
many times larger than those he has described, and which are 
greatly superior to them in art and sculpture. Does this omission 
not suggest the fact that these stupas had no connection with 
Buddhism and hence were passed over without notice by him ?. 
And if these stupas are thus not connected with Buddhism, with 
which religion can they possibly be connected ?. Undoubtedly 
with Jainism. Hence Hu-en-Chang has not omitted them through 
oversight, but because they were not connected with his religion. 

(9) Scholars have experienced many wearisome difficulties in 
trying to find out the meanings of the inscriptions on these 


(22) “Bhilsa Topes”. The following details aie given in it; — 



Bianieter. 

Height. 

Circumference, 

Smallest Size 

30 ft. 

20 ft. 


Biggest Size 

70 ft. 

80 ft. 



(23) This traveller was in India from 630 A, D. to 640 A. D. 


Another traveller, Fa-he-yan had come two centuries before this, and a 
third, It-Sing twenty-five to fifty years after this. 

(24) Vide “Rec. of the West World" Vol. 1 and II for the descriptions 
of the regions surrounding Bhilsa, SaQclii, and Bharhut, about which not a 
word is mentioned there in. (These regions are referred to as Malva, Avanti, 
Vatsa, Chikito, Mahesvar, Anga, Kusa-sthal etc. Vide Chapter III). 
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The establishment of the Pra^yota ciynasty 


Cliajpef 


Btfip&s* Many a time, most fanciful and ludicrous interpretations 
have been made of these inscriptions. The main cause of all 
these, is their rooted-belief that these stupas are connected with 
Buddhism. Many of the riddles would be easily solved if they 
connect them with Jainism, with which they are, in fact, connected. 
Similarly the inscriptions of Priyadarsin have also been much 
misinterpretted because he is said to be none else hut A^oka, and 
because of the groundless belief that he was a follower of Buddhism 
But discussion about him is out of place here*'*". The only thing 
I want to assert is that all these stupfis are connected with Jainism 
and not with Buddhism. 

The founder of this dynasty was Punik*®. In some of the 
Puranas his descendants are called “Paunikas” also, from his name. 

There is a diversity of opinion about the duration of this 
d)masty. A few historians are inclined to believe its duration to 
have been 154 years*^ but most of them are inclined to agree 
to 118 years as its period of duration, which opinion, as we shall 
see presently, is more akin to troth. 

The second king of this dynasty. Chan>l by name, is said 

to have ruled for 47 years*®; he died in 527 B. C.*®. We can 

calculate from this that he must have ascended 

The establishment the throne in 527+47=574 B. C. He was 

ofthePradyotadyna- s^£.ceeded by his son Palak, He and his des- 
*ty, Its duration and , j r 

chronolocy ccndants arc said to have ruled for 60 years, 

after which the dynasty ended in 557-60=467 

(25) This matter will be fully discussoil in the account of Priyadarsin in 
this volume. Readers, who are more interested, are re iuesled to read the 
“Account of Priyadarsin,” which will be published by me within a short lime. 

{2(j) J. O. B. K. S. Vo!. I, pp. 106, and f. n. no. 103 below it: — 

Sunik (Pulik) swaminain hatwa putram s.imabhiseksy.'ui. = Pulik (Matsya) 
or Munik (Vayu) killed his lord and set up the son on the throne of Avanti. 

(27) ], O. B. R. S. Vol. I, pp. 108. “AccordinR to the Matsya it is 155, 
but it includes Nandivardhan, while others put it to 128". 

Ibid. Vol. I. pp. f. n. no. 83, ‘‘The Jaiaa books do not fix any length 
for it, but the calculation leads us nearly to the same result”. 

(28) It is 48 years instead of 47. See further. 

(29) Vide f. n. no. 33 below. 
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B. C. Thus Chand, Palak, and their descendants together 
ruled for 47460=107 years (from 574 B. C. to 467 B. C.). If 
we agree to 128 years as being the period of the rule of the 
whole dynasty Punik must have ruled for 128-107=21 years. 
We can quote a very good authority in support of this hypothesis; 
though therein Punik is said to have ruled for 26 years, a small 
difference looking to the scarcity of clear testimony. In Puranas, 
however, the dynasty is said to have lasted for 155 years, thus 
affording Punik 135-107=48 years of long rule®**, which is not 
probable, as his son has definitely ruled for 47 years. 

We shall now try to find out how many kings succeeded 
Palak. Professor Jacobi has translated a Jaina historical work 
named "Parisista Barva”. (Published in Leipzic in 1879 A. D.)*”. 
In this w'ork of undoubted authority it has been stated that: — 

“(1) Palak, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that night, 
in which the Arhat and Tirthankar Mahavir entered Nirvana 
(2) Sixty are (the years) of his (Palak and his descendants) but 
one hundred and fifty-live are (the years) of tlie Nandas, one 
hundred and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of 
Pusamilta, (5) bixty (years) ruled Balmitta and Bhanumitta, forty 

t3y) I’ai r.'ina, VI, .14’: In<i. His. Quaricriy \'ol. V. Sept. iy29, p. 
.399. "Axianlra'ii t'aidhainan sw:hin nii vaUavasarat gatayain Sa-Stluvatsaiyame^a 
nando blia\anlpaU • " "Nand became a king sixty years after Mahivir 
entered Nirvana". 

The above-slated slaletuenl can be supported by the evidence derived 
from coins of those limes. lu Coins of Ant, lud. p. 96, bears the flgure of a 
king exactly similar to Nandivardhau in appearance. Vide the chapter on 
coins in the third part of this volume. 

(31) J. O. B. K. S. Vol. I. pp. 106. 

(32) Chanda, and not Punik, ruled for 4 b years. 

(33) Jain layaUlm kalagiuo ,\riha, Tirthankar Mahavir • 

lain I'ayapi Avantivai ahisalo Palago rfiyii Hill 

Satlithi Palagarrio paiUvaunasayantu Itoi, (Niiganai? ? ) Nanf’atla 1 
■ Aththasayarn Muriyai.urn, tisani va Pusamiltasa II2II 

llalaniitta Bhanumitta satljthi van saiji cliatta t 

Nabhavahcuie UaddabbiU rajjain terasa varisa Sagass aebau H3|| 
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Nabhovahan. Thirteen years like-wise lasted the rule of Gardabhila 
and four are the years of Saka (on Avanti)”. 

All the above-quoted three verses are rich in historical 
materia]. Though we are here concerned with the duration of the 
Pradyota dynasty, reference about which is contained in verse 
No. I and the beginning of verse No. II, yet I have decided to 
discuss below the meaning of all the three verses, as this inter- 
pretation will throw much light on other historical problems. I 
hope the readers will excuse me for this digression. 

In J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 78 f. n. 4a; it is stated that, 
“Pradyot was the most powerful king in the north of India, 
having a son at Mattura and a son-in-law at Kau^ambi. He 
made preparations to take Magadh (Bud. Ind. pp. 13). His death 
occurred in or about the seventh year of Ajatsatru’s reign”®*. 
We have just proved above that king Chand died in 527 B, C.; 
and Ajaisatru had ascended the throne in 528 B. C. Consequently 
Chaud must have died in the second, and not the seventh year 
of AjatPatru’s reign. The writers of Purimas have been found to 
have the habit of confusing the events that might have occurred 
during the reign of a king with the events that might have 
occurred during the reign of his predecessor or successor. This 
habit leads us to believe that Palak and not Chaud, must have 
died during the eighth year of Ajatsatru’s reign®®. Again, as we 
shall see later on, the events that are described to have taken 


(3+) ]• O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 78 f. n. no. 4a. (quoted above). Vide f, a, 
BO. 35 below. The writer has not forwarded any evidence as to why he has 
stated seven years. According to my opinion the period is of nine years. Vide 
a page or two further in this volume. 

(33) Instances of such confusion are not difficult to find. In the life of 
Chand himself several things have been wrongly connected with him. For 
instance : — (a) Vaidehi was really the queen of Chaud; But Puranls have 
made her the mother of ChaUd and the queen of his father Punik. (b) Fiilak 
died durinq the eighth year of Ajatsatru’s reign. Puranas confusingly say that 
Cliand died at that time. (f. n. no. 34 above), (c) As stated in f, n. no. 34 
above, the rutapas say that Pradyot's son was the governor of Matturii 
Thus Furanas and their writers have confused many thisgsi 
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place during these seven years can quite reasonably be connected 
with Palak’s life. This means that Palak ruled for seven years only. 

It is very difficult to decide how many kings succeeded Palak 
and for how many years every one of them ruled. I have given below 

. ^ the chronology which I have borrowed from the 
Some more Inform- t, . . . , , , - - 

atlon about the I have also quoted references from 

chronology ol the other books. The reader is requested to build 

dynasty hjg Q^vn conclusions about facts®’\ 

Punik 

i (Vaidehi queen) 

Chandpradyot 

I 

r “ I ~ ■ )_ 

palak Gopiilak Avanliputra Kumarsen 

I _ I , . 

Aryak Sursenpati 

Visnkhayookh BThadralh 

(who was defeated 
by Vidurath). 

Now in H. H. pp. 494-95 it is stated tiial, “Kipufijay the 
last king of the Brhadratha dynasty wa.s profligate, worthless 
and despotic during his long reign of fifty years. At length Sunak, 
prime minister, killed his master and secured the throne for his 
son Pradyot, who began to rule about B, C. 779. The Pradyota 
dynasty, a short one of five kings, ruled for 124 solar years.” 

" The Userper ought to have been a good king, but he proved 
to be reverse. He was a hypocrite. The nobles of the states showed 
no regard for him. The Matsya Puriin does not even mention 
his name. (1) He ruled for 15 years. (2) His successor Palak 
ruled for 23 years. (3) Visakhayookh for 35 years. (4) Janak 30 
years and (5) Nandi vardhan 20 years. The last three were despots*^.” 

(36) Vide thfc accounts of the kingdoms concerned. 

(3/) Vide H. 11. pi.i. +y4-4o5. The authors of both the books, namely, 
H. H., an ? J. O. Ik R. S. (Vol. I vide f. ii. no. 27 above) have based their 
accounts on Puranas. If ve compare them we shall find that both have 
committed mistakes. 
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From this statement we can draw the following nine conclu- 
sions: — (1) Ripunjay was the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty. 
(2) He ruled for 50 years. (3) His prime-minister Sunak killed 
him. (“1) He set his own son Pradyot on the throne. (5) This 
event took place in 779 B. C, (6) This Pradyota dynasty had 
five kings. (7) They ruled for 124 years. (8) Pradyot ruled for 
15 years. (9) Four kings succeeded him and ruled for 23 (Piilak), 
35 (Vi'sakhayookh), 30 (janak), and 20 (Nandivardhan) years 
respectively. 

Now we shall proceed to examine the validity of everyone of 
these conclusions one by one : (1) It is not true that Ripunjay 
was the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty. In our account of 
Ka^i we have jiroved that the last king of Brhadratha dynasty 
was Asvasen, and that the kings of Brhadratha dynasty ruled 
on KasI and not on Avanti. At the time of Asvasen, kings of 
Vitihotra dynasty ruled on Avanti. This leads us to believe that 
Kipufijay must have been the last king of Vitihotra dynasty. 
(.;-3-4) Ripunjay ruled for fifty years. He was killed by his prime- 
ininislcr Sonak. In f. n, no. 26 of this chapter the name given is 
Punik, which seems to me to be more correct. (5) We arc not 
concerned with this point here. (G) This dynasty had five kings. 
I agree Avith it. (7) They arc said to Isavc ruled for 124 solar 
years. Every solar year consists of 365 days. (8-9) As to number 
of years for which each king ruled the reader is requested to 
ccaisult their accounts given further in this chapter. I disagree with 
the statement that Nandivardhan was the last king of this dynasty 
and that he ruled for 20 years. It is true that Nandivardhan had 
become the king of Avanti, but he belonged to the Nancla dynasty 
and ruled on Magadh also. He became the king of Avanti, only 
when the last king of the Pradyota dynasty, w'hom he had defeated, 
died without an heir. This means that this last king of Pradyota 
dynasty ruled for 20 years. Again, Nandivardhan has ruled on 
Mag.udh fer 16 years. So any lime during these sixteen years he 
might Imve invaded Avanti and defeated the last Pradyota king. 
This leads us to the conclusion that he could not have ruled on 
^vanti for 20 years in any case. 
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Kings of Avarti for 
five hundred years 
after the death of 
MahuVir 


Now we shall proceed to examine the meanings of verses 
Nos. 2, 3 of the Parisis^a Parva quoted above. 

Names of the kings of several dynasties are included in the 
three verses from Parisista Parva, quoted above. Many historians 
have stated that these kings ruled over Magadh 
and not over T))e3’ must have commitied 

this mistake because tl c naiViCS of the kings of 
Maurya and Nanda dynast.i* s are given in the 
verses. These Maurya and Nanda kings are 
famous in history books as kings of Magarih, .\vanU being a 
province under this rule. In the verses tk.cre are names of the 
kings of several other dynasties which never ruled over Magadh- 
e. g. kings of Pradyota dynasty, Saka kings, Suiiga kings and 
others like Bahiiitra, D1 ar.umitra, Nabhov.'dian etc. Several historical 
controversies would be over, if we accept that, all the kings whose 
names arc given in those verses ruled over Avanti®”. For instance, 
the false belief that Suhga kings ruled over Magadh will be auto- 
matically removed. Again Nabhovtihan which is the Sanskrit- 
Hindi name for Nnhap.^n ksatrapa can, without difficulty, be 
accepted as a king of Avanti. Coins bearing his nam.e support this 

y 

conclusion. The last king in the list is SakTiri Vikramnditya, son 
of Gardhabhil. All the quarrels .about who was Vikiamaditya and 
over which ctuintry ho ruled wonkl he over, as the Vikrama era 
begins with k.iiu; and all can be certain about the person and the 
wheie-about of .i king, round whom an intricate fabric of stories 
and legends is woven. 


We might pause here to think why the author of Parisista 
Parva has chosen to connect the names of all these kings of Avanti 
-and not of any other counlry-witli the day on which Mahavir 
died. It is not unreasonable to think that he has given a list of 


(3tl) Scfi f. n. no. 39 be’uw. 

(39) Tnck His. Quarteily Vol. 8 pp. 402: — Dr. Konow agrees that the 
gathas are not meant as a chronology of the iNIagacMia kings, as has been 
usually assumed, but are in reality meant as an enumeration of the rulers of 
Central India, between the Nirwaiia and Vikraniaditya. ]. O. B. R. S. Vol. I, 
pp, 102: — The Jaina chronology may be called the Ujjain chronology. 
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kings, all of whom were Jains. The autlior of PariSisia Parva 
was a great Jaina monk, and he would not have connected 
names of kings belonging to any other religion with the date of 
the death of Mahavir. 

Let us now turn our attention to the meanings of these 
verses. The meaning of the first verse is clear, and we need not 
worry over it here. We have also proved that not PSlak alone, 
but Palak and his descendants together, had ruled for sixty years. 
Now we turn to the rest of the verse 

Pan.avanna sayantu hoi (Naganain) * Nandaria i 
atbthasayam Muriy.inam il 

The meaning which is generally accepted is as follows; — 

“The Nanda kings ruled for 155 years and Maurya kings 
ruled for 108 j'ears”. Now it is a known fact that the kings of 
Nanda dynasty ruled for only hundred years* Why should such 
a great writer state that they ruled for 155 years?* It is obvious 
that some mistake has been committed in the actual wordings 
of this part of the verse. 1 submit to the scrutiny of linguists 
the following five suggestions for making changes. 

Suggestion No. I:— The meaning of the verse can more 
suitably be as follows, “The Nanda kings ruled upto the 155th 
year (and not for 155 years)” after the death of Mahilvir. This means 
that the Nanda dynasty lasted upto 527 B. C.— 155=372 B. C. 
Out of these 155 years we may deduct 60 years of Palak and 
his descendants, and thus the Nanda kings ruled over Avanti for 
remaining 95 years. 

Suggestion No. II:-We might connect the word “Aththasayam” 
with “Nandanam” and not with “Muriyanam”. Thus the line 
would be “Pau.ivanna sayantu hoi Nandanam ( Naganam ) 
Aththasayam ” The meaning then would be, “The family of Nand 
which ruled upto 155th year, had begun to rule after a length 

* The word in the bracket is inserted by me. 

(40) Vide the account of Nanda dynasty in part II for their chronology 
and durations of reigns. 

(41) Vide the last para of the account of Chapd given further on in 
this volume. 
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of 108 of the N5g5s ( Si^unaga dynasty is shortly called Nagas)”. 
The Nanda dynasty is also a branch of ^isunaga dynasty; so 
Nandas can also be called Nagas. (These 108 years are calculated 
as follows: — 52 years of Srenik’s rule+32 years of Kunik+16 years 
of Ud5.yan+8 years of Anurudhdha-Mund=108 years)^®. 

Suggestion No. TII: — If we put the word Naganam for 
Nahdanam, things would be clearer still. The meaning then would 
be “The kings of the Nfiga dynasty which includes both the 
Sisunaga and Nanda dynasties ruled upto the 155th year of the 
Mahavir era.” 

Suggestion No. IV: — If we separate the word Aththasayani 
from “Muriyanam" and connect it as an adjective with “Piilagoraya” 
of the preceding verse, the meaning would be “Psikk’s dynasty 
i. e. Pradyota dynasty had ruled over Avanti for 108 years; after 
that Nanda kings had ruled upto the 155th year”. The author of 
Parisista Parva was a Jain and his aim was to write a history of 
Jainism. Hence he does not take into account the reign of Chand's 
father who was a follower of the vedic religion. Even Chand 
himself was not a Jain** at the beginning of his reign, but he 
soon entered its fold. He ruled for 48 years** and his descendants 
including Palak ruled for the next sixty years, thus making the 
total of 108 years. 

Suggestion No. V: — If we do not separate the word “Aththa- 
sayam” from “Muriyatiain” we wiU have to allow the possibility 
of a mistake by some scribe at a later date. Thus the original 
word written by the author must have been “Aththa-saththasayam” 
out of which some scribe must have dropped “saththa” altogether 
by slip of a pen or due to some reason not clear to us. The word 

(42) Naganam = kings of Nanda dynasty, which was a branch of the 
Naga dynasty. 

(43) At that time only two systems of religion existed: Jainism and the 
Vedic religion. Thus any one who was not a jain, must have been a follower 
of the Vedic religion. We have noted in the previous pages of this book 
that he was not a jain. 

(44) Vide the account of &iva, Ihe second daughter of king Chetak, in 
chap. V. Vide also further pages of this chapter. 
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20? Kings of Avanti for five hundvef! years after the death of MahfCvfr Chaptef 

“Aththa*saththasayam” means 168. Then the meaning should be; 
“The Mauryas whose rule lasted for 168 years, b^gan to rule ovfe^ 
Avanti after the 155th year“. That the Maurya dynasty lasted 
for 168 years, is a proved historical fact. 

The last words of the second verse mean, “After the MaurySs, 
PuSyamitra ruled for 30 years”. In the third verse it is given that 
Balamitra, Bhanumitra and others ruled for 60 years. We shall 
later on prove, that these kings belonged to the dynasty. 

Adding these 60 years to the 30 years of Pusyamitra's reign, we 
shall have, that Suhga kings ruled for 90 years. (In Puranas it 
is stated that ^uhga kings ruled for 112 years. I will explain this 
in the account of the .Suiiga dynasty). After the SuAga Icings 
Nabhovahan ruled for 40 years over Avanti*'”’. After that, the 
Gardabhila king ruled over Avanti for 13 years, after which the 
Saksis ruled over it for 4 years. After that Vikramaditya Sakari 
became the ruler of Avanti. 

Thus after the death of Mahavir the following kings ruled 
over Avanti for the years stated opposite their names: — 

1. Palak and his descendants 60 years. 

2. Nanda kings 95 years (i.e. upto 155th year). 

3. Maurya kings 168 years. 

4. PuSyamitra 30 years. 

5. Balmitra,Bhanumitra and others 60 years. 

6. Nabhovahan 40 years. 

7. Gardabhila king 13 years. 

8. The Sakas** 4 years. 

470 years. 

Thus the Vikramaera began, after 470 years of the Mahavir era. 

(45) Nabhovahan is the Hindi name for the original “Nahap'iu”. Kshatrap 
Nahapan is famous in history. He has ruled over Avanti for 40 years. (Vide 
his account given further in Vol. III). 

(46) According to Jainism 13 years are assigned to king Gardabhila and 
4 to §aka, thus making a total of 17 years. According to Puranas 10 years 
are assigned to the former and 7 to the latter. Which of these two is true Is 
a problem to be still solved by students of history. But both''agree to the 
total of 17 years. 
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By this lime, it must have been clear to the reader that the 
author of PariSista Parva has stated facts only and no falsehoods. 
But, as it generally happens in such gathas (verses), much meaning 
is crowded in a few words and hence have arisen misunder- 
standings and confusions. The results were that (1) historical ituth 
was destroyed, and (2) the author of Parisista Parva was believed 
to be dishonest. 


(I) Punik : We have noted in chapter IV that when ►^iifunag 
ascended the throne of KasI, kings of Vitihotra dynasty were 
rulhig over Avanti, and that the last king of 

the**Pri^yota** dynasty was succeeded by Punik of the 
kings Pradyota dynasty. Punik was succeeded by 

Chatid in 574 B. C. As Puuik’s reign lasted for 
21 years, he must have ascended on the throne in 595 B. C. 
We do not know how Punik obtained the throne of Avanli, and 
also whether there was any kinship between the two dynasties. 
But we knew that Vitihotras were ruling over Avanti when 
^isunag established his dynasty on the throne of Ka^i in 805 
Thus the Vitihotra dynasty lasted at least from 804 to 596 B. C.s» 
208 years. 

W'e do not know much about Punik. He was a pretentious 
king, and might possibly have been despotic. He was not much 
respected by his officers- Though he was a follower of the vedic 
religion, even Matsy.i Puraiia does not contain any reference 
about him. From the view' point of history his reign is of little 
importance. 


(II) Chavifipradyot : When he ascended the throne, he was 
in his prime of youth. Hence it is possible that his reign might 
have lasted for 48 years. He w'as very proud and a valorous 
warrior. Youth, mastery over a large kingdom, and skill in fighting, 
had made him a despot Possessingvaried and powerful implements 


147) See the chronoloK.-' of the 8isuna;'a t’ynasly in the account 
of Magadh. 

(48) t have attiilmted this adjective to Cliaud, lho«}*h some writers t?ave 
attributed it to Ptilak I’ue to iiiis-underslandin^. Vi'^e f. n. no, 55 below, for 

the quotation front j. 0. 13' H. S. 
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for war in his army*® he believed himself to be invincible. Owing 
to his despotic disposition, jaina writers have given him the name 
of Chand®®, though his original name was Mahfisen®^. In history 
books he is famous as Chatidpradyot”®. 

Blinded by his pride, he committed several thoughtless deeds** 
which staijied his reputation. Had it not been so, he would have 
acquired unblemished and unique fame**. We shall quote here only 
two of his many thoughtless*® deeds. One of them was the way in 

(49) Vide pp. 2 of Bharhut Stupa by Cunninghim: — “He had four kinds 
of army; of which there were (1) a Chariot called Opauic drawn by slaves 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas and return. (2) an elephant called 
Malgiri (Jaina books call her Analgin) that would go in one day 100 yojanas 
and return. (3) A female came! (a mule) called Mudrakesi that would go in 
one day 120 yojanas and return and (4) a horse called Telakarujk that would 
go the same distance. 

If his name were based on etymology, Mahasenani (owner of a large 
army) would be more appropriate than Mahtisen. 

(50) Chatid = fierce; }’ra-chand=fiercer. Chapd also means “large”. Chand 
had a very large army. As 1 have already noted before, it is a habit of the 
jaina writers to give an appropriate name to a king according to his habits 
and specialities. 

(51) Vide pp. 76 of Jaina Sahitya Lekha SafUgrah. One of the verses of 
a jaina psalm is:— 

6asan nayak Viraji, prabhu keval payo I 
SaUgh chaturvidha sthapava Mahasen van ayo I 

Meaning: — “When Mahavft obtained Kaivalya Gnan, he came to the 
forest of Mahasen to establish a four-fold societx of jains"; or “King Maha- 
sen went to the same forest in which Mahavir had gone to establish a four- 
fold society of jains". 1 think the first meaning is better. 

J. O. B. Ri S. Vol. 1. pp. 106; — “Pradyot is called Mahasen both by 
Bhas and Eain. 

(52) Chaud + Asoka = Chaiidasoka ; Cljapda + Pradyot = Chaudaprodyot. 
Compare these two words. 

(53) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. f. n. no. 144: — “With him rested the decision 
as to rvhich of the reigning monarchs should be allowed to enjoy the 
sovereignties”. (Do these words not show his pride ? ). 

t54) Cf. this with the word “Narottam” in f, n. no. 55 below. 

(55) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 106:— “Palak carried on the traditions of 
his father. His father (nally ii ought to be predecessor) is described as 
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which he behaved in his relations with Udfiyin, the king of Sindh 
Sauvira, which is situated on the western borders of Avanti. The 
second is his behaviour towards Satunik, king of Vatsa, which is 
situated on the northern borders of Avanti, He had to suffer much 
on both these occasions. As a result of the first episode, ho was 
obliged to wear a gold strip on his forehead, W'ith the words 
“Mama dasipati=the husband of my rriaid servant”, inscribed on 
it. As a result of the second, he had to be separated for ever 
from bis eight queens. (Though this was a good-turning point for 
the queens, it made him miserable) VVe have already narrated 
the first event in the account of Prabhavati, daughter of king 
Chctiak, in chapter IV. Now shall narrate the other. 

We have already stated in the account of king iSatfinik in 
chap. IV, how Chan-.l was fascinated by the beauty of Mrgavati, 
queen of Satanik, and how king Satftnik died of accident. Chaitd 
continued to insult Mrgiivati, till at last Mahavlr personally 
intervened and made the chief queen Siva and the other eight, 
jaina nuns, When Udayan ;',f Vatsa, MrgavatVs son. grew up and 
heard about Char.i)’s clisiv.soectful attitude towards his mother, he 
punished Chand by forcibly carrying away his daughter Vasava- 
dattn and secretly marrying her. Thus he was punished twice for 
his one thoughtless deed. 

Upto 561 Ik C. when ho fought against Udayin of Sindh, 
he was a follower of the Tapasa-rcligion, But his mind began 
to incline towards Jainism after the time when Udayin pardoned 
him his behaviour at the time of Samvatsari Pratikramatia 
(Annual service of the jains when each jain forgives all people’s 
faults towards him and asks for fargiveness from all). In a short 
time he became such a staunch jain°” that Chetak, king of 
Vaiiali, gave him in marriage his daughter Sivadevi in 560 


unscrupulcius by the Vaiu-puiaii aud by the Matsya-purail as immoral in 
foreign policy, (the two iuiJtarcfS quoted above are enough to show this), 
although he was, in ollior ways, lit to be called a great man, (NarottamJ. 
In Bauddha books he is described as fierce and ciucl’'. 

(56) Bbarateswar bk V. Translation pp. 84, 
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B. C.*^ The poet Bhfis has called her Vaidehi queen, because 
her father was the king of Videha”*'. 

A great fire had broken out in Ujjain during bis reign. 
This fire was extinguished by Sivadevi with the power of her 
character. He had conquerred many countries by the prowess of 
his arms, and had made fourteen kings his vassals'"’®. 

After a long reign of 4S years, he had died on the same 
night on which Mnhiivir obtained Nirvana in 527 B. C. He was 
succeeded by Ptilak, According to jaina books he was the younger 
of the two brothers of Chand, and had ascended the throne 
because the elder brother Gopal had become a jaiiu monk*’'*. 

(Ill) Fiilak : His reign must have lasted for seven or seven- 
and-half ycars''\ (527 to 520 B. C.). He ruled for a short time, 
not because he was very old when ho ascended the throne, (he 
must not have been over 40), but because he was, like his elder 
brother Chand, proud anci given to anger. When his deeds began 
to be urcndurablo, his subjects with the help of the Nagarsheth 
(Mayor)*^"', dethroned liim and j>Uccd his eldest son Dantivardhan 
on the throne^"'. 

(57) Vi ’c liic account ’.if iiiva. dau-^iUer ot Clittuk, in chapter IV. 

(58) “Vi-'o by L-fb.ic f.p. (Piias o.-iiiis iliis king Pradyot's 

father’s name but iiicnlions bis Vai ’ubi motlicr)' . The abjve-stated sentenco 
is quoted in .1. O. B. K. S. \ Vi. I. i:p. i06 f. n. no. 144. Also f. n. no. 

35 above. 

(5y) Kalpa biitra Com, pp. 136. 

(80) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 372. 

(61) See f. n. no. 34 above. 

(62) J. O. B. K, S. Vol, I. pp. 106: — "'Palak was a tyrant. Hie populace 
hea'’ed. by the pivsidcnt of the guild-merchant of the capital, deposed him 
and having brought Gopa! out of tl-.o prison, put him on the throne”. 
(Accordingly Gopal must be cai’ to have succeec'cd Palak). 1 leave it to tho 
reader’s judgment as to which of the tw’o versions he might accept as true, 
mine or Puvanat-. 

(63) Bharatesvar B. V. Tranf-iatiou pp. .’i47; — “Ol’cv Pal.iU rcuuunced 
this world anu becaii:’- a iaina monk, after making 1 >a'-itivaiTii:in the next 
kiof and prcclainiing Ka^travardhan the next heii. 
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(IV) Dantivardhan*’’^ : When Dantivardhan, the eldest son of 
t^filak ascended the throne, his younger brother, Rastravardhan 
was proclaimed the next heir to the throne. Dantivardhan ruled 
for about 20 years®®. He was as cruel as his father. He was, 
moreover, a very vicious king. Once he happened to see DharinI, 
the beautiful wife of Raatravardhan, and was fascinated 
by her beauty. He did all he could to fulfil his desire, but 
to no purpose. At last he thought that he would not he able to 
bring DhSrini under his power, unless he munlercd his brother. 
So he got his brother killed.®® Dharini though “she had been 
pregnant for last three months, sought safety in flight, leaving 
her one son behind. She took shelter under Vas.'<vadatia, queen 
of Udayan of Vatsa, who was her husband’s sister.®^ After some 
days, finding the world full of misery, she became a jaina nun, 
though she was to become a mother in a short time. When her 
preceptress saw signs of pregnancy on her body, she kept her in 
secrecy. After a short time she gave birth to a son, who was left 
on the road to the palace of Vatsa royal family. A maid-servant of 
the palace, passing by the road, heard the baby crying. When she 


(6+) In one of tbe ^ciiptual hooks of jains, the following words are 
given. “Ujjaiyini-Vauti Va'i’lidtianam’' (l take this opportunity to thank Munisree 
Kalyanvijayji, a lover of hisli'r\', for this rugfiostiun.) The o.uestion, that we 
have to Jecitle. is wheth' i lliis Av.antivan’iian is identical with Dantivardhan 
or with his successor Avantiseo. At p'es- iit I have ha?,eL’ my belief on Bh. 
B. V. Trans, pp. 34.’ given in f. n. no. 63 above. 

(65) It is now do.cidet' th.ii he ruled f )r sixtooii years. (See the chrono- 
logy given furtberl. 

(66) This iucideuc must h.ave taken place between SOS to 501 B. C» 


(67) 


Punik. 


Chand. 


Cl opal. 


Falak. 


Vasavaf’atid 
(marrio'l with Valsa’s 
king Ucayan). 


Dantivardhan. | 

Ra^ttavardban 
(queen Dharinf), 

(\'asavadatta and Dharini were each other’s sisters— in— law.) 
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looked at the baby, she was struck by its handsomeness, and at 
once brought it before Vasavadatta, who had no son.®* The 
queen was much pleased and began to bring up the child as her 
ovA'n son. When Udayan died in 490 B. C., this boy who was 
called Mani-prabh or Medhawn, was adopted®® and was made 
the king of KaueiimbT. 

On this side, when DhSrini left Ujjain. Dantivardhan’s 
viciousness became the talk of the town, and he was obliged to 
give up his throne’”. So he became a jaina monk in about 504 
B, C. He was succeeded by Avantisen” the eldest son of Dharini 
and Ra.^iravardhan. Thus Avantisen and Mapiprabh were brothers. 

(V) Avantisen : He ascended the throne in 504 B. C. His 
administration satisfied his subjects and there was peace every- 
where. After a short time, Maniprabh ascended the throne of 
Vatsa, as Udayan had died. On account of some reason, hitherto 
unknown, both these kings became enemies of each other. One 
possible reason might be that Avantisen, having a desire to extend 
his dominion, might have demanded vassalage or tribute from 
Maniprabh, who might have r-ifuscd to do so. The other, 
and more probable reason might be that Vasavadatta. was 
Avaniisen'.s father’s sister, and Avantisen must have thought 
that, slie had no business to adopt an unknown child ( because 
he was not aware that Mani-prabh \v,^s hi.s j'ounger brother ). 
Consequently Avantisen invaded Kaus.'unhl with a large army, 
and a terrible battle would have t.akcn place, hut for the inter- 
vention of DliHrini, who summoned b- Ih the kings before her 


(68) Ui’avan ba-^ a rbmfj’.itt;!'. SI)--- v.-3£ iiiairinl ^vitb Nkiucb'.-ardlian, who, 

later became the fiTipevor of ?.ra".ahh (foi his lih- the .account of the 

Nanf’a dynasty). Also vide f. n. no. 54. chap. IV. 

(69) This proves that the custom (,f adoplinf' an heir to the throne was 
prevalent in those times. 

(70) See f. n. no. 62 above. It is staunl there that r’alak was dethroned. 

In jaina books it is not ral.rk, but Dautivardhan, who i.t stated to have 

been dethroned. 

(71) Avantisen is the same son who w'as left alone by Dliaripi when 
she sought safety in flight. 
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And made clear the relationship. Both the brothers embraced each 
other, and peace was established between them. 

Avantisen had no son. Hence a desire arose in his mind to 
renounce the world. So he made Maniprabh the king of Avanti, 
and himself became a jaina monk. Thus Maniprabh became the 
king of both Vatsa and Avanti in 487 B. C. 

(VI) Maniprabh or Medhavin ; While Maniprabh was ruling 
peacefully over both these countries, great things were happening 
at Magadh. The king of Magadh, Mund, was a pleasure-seeker, 
and hence shut himself up in the harem. Kingdoms under the 
vassalage of Magadh, began to become independent. Mund’s 
commander-in-chief, Nagdasak, proclaimed himself the emperor 
of Magadh, in 472 B. C., and assumed the name of Nandivardhan. 
He established peace everywhere and became a powerful king. He 
turned his eye towards Avanti in 467 B. C. There seems to have 
been no reason for his hostility towards Avanti, but, as he had 
married Udayan’s (of Vatsa) daughter seven years after Udayan's 
death (484 B. C.) he must have thenceforward begun to believe 
that he had a prior right to the throne of Vatsa. He could not 
do anything as long as he was a mere commander-in-chief. But 
when he became the full-fledged emperor of Magadh, he invaded 
both Vatsa and Avanti. As a result, Maniprabh was killed^ ''' and 
both the countries were annexed to the Magadha empire in 467 
B. C. Thus ended the Pradyota d3masty. 

Below is given a list of the kings of Pradyota dynasty arranged 
in a chronological order. The reader is requested to compare this 


( 72 ) It is clearly stated in jaiaa books that Avanti was annexed to 
Magadh because one of the descendants of Palak died without an heir, (Vide 
part II chap. 6 of this Vol.) According to Puranas, however, the annexation 
was the result of a war between Nandivardhan and MaUiprabh. 

J, O. B. R. S. V'ol. XIII pp. 240: — The kingdom of Avanti was conquerred 
and annexed to the kingdom of Magadh by Nandivardhan. This is also 
supported by neumisniatic evidence (See chapter on coins of Avanti), 

1 am inclined towards the theory of the last king dying without an heir. 
I. hope to justify the theory in the account of Nandivardhan. 
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list with the one given in Furft^Se and which is tjiioted at the 
beginning of the account of thus d 3 ma 8 ty in this chapter. 




B. C. 

B. C. 

No. of years 

Before 
Mahilvir Era 

B.M.E. 

(1) 

Punik 

596 

575 

21 

69 

A6 

(2) 

Mahasen or 
Chandpradyot 

575 

527 

48 

48 

0 

( 3 ) 

Palak 

527 

520 

7 

After M.E. 

A.M.E. 






1 

7 

( 4 ) 

Dantivardhan^* 520 

501 

19 

7 

26 

( 5 ) 

Avantisen 

501 

487 

14 

26 

40 

(6) 

Mariiprabh^* 

487 

467 

20 

40 

60 
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(15) SINDHU-SAUVIR 

Area: — The modern Sindh was known as Sindhu in ancient 
time because the river Indus flows through the country^®. The 

(73) Those kiags whose aarues end with "Vardhan” are classed as 
vaisyas (and not kshatriyas) by the historians, who believe that for a king 
to be a kshatriya, his name should end with "Vannan”. Thus they have decided 
to put HarSavardhan of Kanoj in the vaisya class. This is a mistake. There 
are many kings who were decidedly kshatriyas and yet their names ended 
with “V'ardhan". For instance (1) Nandirardhan of the Nanda dynasty (2) 
Ksemvardhan of the Sisunaga dynasty (3) Dantivatdhan of Avanti and (4) 
his brother Rastravardhan (5) Asokavardhan of the Maurya dynasty (6) Dharma- 
vardhan or Kurral, Asoka’s son and Priyadarsin's father. 

HarSarardhan must also have been a kshatri)^, or, at least one cannot 
put him among the vaisyas simply because his name ended with "Vardhan". 

(74) If we consider Punik as the founder of the dynasty, in all there 
would be six kings; there would be five if we consider Chaoi as the founder 
or the first king of the dynasty. (See conclusion no. 6 on pp. 198). 

(75) J. I. H. Q. Vol. XII (Prof, Sten Know) pp. 18: — Sindu de^ was often 
identified with the country to the west of Indus”. If this is true, it means 
that the country to the west of the Indus was Sauvir. Hence a city situated 
on the west of the Indus might naturally have been the capital of Sindhu. 
Vittabhaya-pattan was on the west coast of the Indus. Cf. this with the 
description of Mohao-iA^ero and Vfttabhaya-pattan given further. 
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eastern portion was known as Sauvir. As both the countries were 
under the rule of one king, they were jointly called Sindhu-Sauvir. 

Different opinions are held with regard to the boundaries of 
Sauvir. When Hu-enChang visited India in the 7th century A. D. 
Sauvir consisted of the modern states of Jodhpur and Sirohi. But 
in the 6th century B. C. Sauvir included within its boundaries 
those districts which were called Sindh, Sauvir, Gujjar, Aftali, 
and Madhya Desa by Hu-en-Chang^*. Thus Sindhu-Sauvir was 
the largest kingdom in Western India^ Its area was four or five 
times as much as that of the kingdom of Magadh in the east. 
According to one historian’® ten great kings were under the 
vassalage of the king of Sindhu-Sauvir, and one of them was 
Chand of Avanti, under whose vassalage were other fourteen kings’®. 

Below, 1 have given some of the different opinions held about 
the boundary and the capital of Sauvir. First we shall take up 
the boundary. 

(1) One writer is of the opinion*® that according to Sir 
Cunningham the modern Idar was included in Sauvir. Idar is 
known as Vaciari*^ in bauddha literature, and Sophir in Bible. 


(76) See map on pp. 53. 

(77) The king of Sindhu was very pow«rlu]. The emperor of Persia had 
requested him to help him in establishing his own kingdom. They had become 
friends of each other. 

C. H. 1. pp. 330: — An embassy was sent to Cyrus by an Indian king : 
(Ibid pp. 22>. Cyrus the Great carried on campaigits with IixliaD borders 
through east of Iran : (Ibid pp. 330). It is doubtful whether he attained 
suzerainty over the Indian frontier itself. 

In short, C>’rus’s efforts to conquer any part either of Kamboj of Pulusaki 
b the north, or of Sindhu Sauvir in the south were quite unsuccessful. 

(78) Jaina Sahitya Lekli Saffigrab. pp. 78. For details see further in 
this volume. 

(79) See (, u. no. 59 above and original matter connected with it; also 
Kalpasutra Com. pp. 133, 

(80) Dey’s A. I. pp. 81 (The word Mahahharat). 

(81) See f, ni so* $2 belowi 
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(2) Sauvir was that region which was situated between the 
Indus and the Zelum®*. 

(3) Sauvir was situated in the N. E. of Cuchchha and its 
capital was Roruk-Rorav**. 

(4) Sauvir was one of the districts of Sindh**. 

(5) Sauvir consisted of a region somewhere in the east of the 
Indus. It might possibly have been in the N. E. of Cuchchha and 
Kathiawar®*. There was a small country named Da^rna** on the 
west of Sauvir. Dasarna derived its name from the ten small 
rivers that were flowing through it. (It is possible that it might 
have included within its boundaries the modem districts of 
Bhavalpur, Jesalmir, Sukker and Thar-parkar). 

(6) The region between the Indus and Zelum consisted of 
two countries named Ayuddha and Sauvir in ancient times*’'. 

(7) The delta near the mouth of the Indus was a part of 
the country of Sauvir. Its capital was Piital, and it was founded 
by the Greek emperor Alexander. 

Different opinions are also held about the capital of Sauvir. 

(82) Ibid pp. 81. 

(83} B. I. H*- ^20 for the map. 

(84) Dr. Bhagvanlal Indeiji (J. B. B. R. A. S. 192;. Vol. Ill Pt. II) 
says on .the authority of Patafijali as follows:— 

'’Sauvira Dattamitri-nagari" (Dattamitri was a city in Sauvir). 

(85) Puratattava Vol. I pp. 2 and further. 

(86) This means a tract of land between the Indus and the Haia mountains. 

For another Dawrlia vide the account of Avanti. Chap. VI, f, n. no. 81 

(and quotations from Puratattva Vol. I. pp. 52 on it) also f. n. no. 85 of 
Chapter V. and the matter connected with it. 

Some authors put ten confluent rivers on either side of the parent Indus. 
Any how, if the word Da^rUa has its derivative origin from the number lOi 
it must designate several such regions in different parts of India, where either 
there are 10 rivers or somethings. 

(87) Dey’s A- 1- pp. 75. See the description of the delta of the Indus, 
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According to jaina books its capital was Vtttabhayapattan®®. 

According to bauddha books it was Roruk or Rorav. (Different 

bauddha books have still different names). It is said there that 

it was situated somewhere on the common border between the 

desert of Cuchchha and Rajputana. They have based this belief 

✓ 

on the following account:— When the Scythians or the Sakas 
invaded Malva, they, after passing through Sindh, came to the 
mouth of the Indus, and desiring to avoid crossing through the 
desert of Jesalmir, entered Cuchchha through the gulf of Cuchchha; 
or they might have made their entry in Sauvir by travelling from 
the delta of the Indus, on the coast of Cuchchha, and then passing 
by this Roruk*®. Thus they have imagined this Roruk, a city on 
the coast of Cuchchha, to have been the capital of Sauvir. Whether 
this was only a port or whether it was really the capital is open 
to doubt. Then these Sakas passed through the region named 
Vadhiar®® in Gujarat, and then they went to Malva after passing 
through a passage®^ of the Arvalli hills®* near Idar. 

Personally, I am inclined to believe that both Sindhu and 
Sauvir were under the power of one king. But they must have ’ 
been inhabited by ^leople with different civilizations. The capital 
of Sindh must have been VUtabhayapattai), and the capital of 


(86) Puratattva Vol, I, pp. :'62. 

(69) It is the regign which is situated near the ruins of Ziuruvada and 
Modeta on the vvest of the desert of Cuchchha. 

(90) Radhanput is the capital of this Vadhiar region. The bulls of this 
place are famous and are said to be of a very high pedigree, Communications 
between Malva and Gujarat must have been conducted through Idar at that 
time. At present, however, the city which is on the common border line of 
these two countries is known as Dohad. See f. n. no. 92 below. 

(91) In Mababharat this hill is considered to be a part of the Vindhya 
mountains, and its name was Prirdpatra. 

(92) Cf. this with theory No. 1., about the boundaries of Sauvir, Where 
Sir Cunningham has said that Idar was known as Vad.art in bauddha books. 
Possibly this Vadari and Vadhiar might bare been identical. At present tberg 
)| A village named Va4hU near Idar. See f. p, no. 90 above. 
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Sativir, as many experts believe, ■ must have been Roruk®* situated 
in Cuchchha. Thus they were two different countries with their 
own capitals®*. ( The same condition prevailed in the case of 
Kamboj and Gandhiir, and their capitals, see chap. IV ). 

We know something about the kings — and their dynasties — 
of Magadh in the east, of Vatsa, Ahga, and 
Some Information Avanti in the central India and of KoSal in 

^vlr!***and”*his* north. But little is known about the kings 
dynasty of Kamboj and Sindh-Sauvir. We know some- 
thing about the king of Sindhu-Sauvir who 
ruled over it at the time with which we are concerned. 


This king’s name was Udayin. We do not know anything 
about his parents, and his family. His queen was Prabhavati, the 
daughter of king Chetak. She was married with him in about 
584 B. C., and she had given birth to a son. ( Whose account 
will be given later on ). Coming to know that her end was near, 
she became a jaina nun in 574 B. C., and died within a short time. 

Udayin was born in 600 B. C. It is said about Gautam Buddha 
that on the day on which he was born (600 B. C.) 6 other 
persons were born®®, and one of them was Udayin. He must have 
come to the throne in about 584 B. C. He was a just king and 
he spread peace everywhere. He ruled ably and i^eaccfully for a 
long time, and he was a powerful king. During his time the 
emperor of Persia w^as Cyrus, who, many a time, had invaded 
Udayin’s kingdom, with a view to conquer some of the bordering 
territories. But his efforts were unsuccessful, and, at last, friendly 
relations were established between the two kings. Ambassadors 
were sent to each other’s court*®. When Udayin gave up the 


(93) Can Roruk have auy connection with the modern Hohri (a town in 
bindb) ?• (See f. n. no. 122 below). 

(94) See further, and f. a. no. 119 below. 

(95) C. H, L pp. 1^8, (states oo the authority of Proi. R. tTavis's 
Bttddhiat birth stories; note on pp. 68) “For instance there is an early list 
of the seven co-natais-persons born on the same day as Buddha. 

(96) See f. d« no. 77 above. 
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throne, and his nephew succeeded him, Sindh was annexed to 
the Persian empire by the Persian emperor Daiius®^. 

We know that he had defeated and brought under his 
vassalage powerful kings like Chandpradyot of Avanti, and many 
others. One writer has properly said”®, " King Udayin was the 
master of 16 countries®® like Sindhu-Sauvir, of 363 cities including 
Vittabhayapattan, of Afcar^”® (Mine), of Mahasen^'*^ of 8 to 10 
other kings, and of innumerable police-officers, millionaries and 
caravans". 

Thus Udayin was the greatest emperor of his time. Before 
he ascended the throne he was a follower of the Tfipasa-religion; 
but then, he had become a follower of Jainism®"". In about 584 
or a year or two after that, he had married Prabhavati, and had 
got a large jaina temple built in his capital for worship, and having 
performed the ceremony of Aftjansalaka, had placed many Jaina 
idols in it. One of the idols was that which they had got mys- 
teriously from gods®"®. Once when both the king and the queen 
were dancing before this idol after worshipping it, the king, in 

(97) In C. H. 1. pp. 337 (while giving the ficconut of Darius of Persia, 
it is state,’) “th.at part ot tlie huhau territory lownv.'s the rising sun is fuU 
of sanii". fUi'iii.; ! un-=<-ast u-t I’crsia “ went of Imlia. Thus SimUiu r’csa was 
on the west ol Ini’ia,', ‘'The easiiin i\ii I is a tlesorc on account of sao'-i’'. 
(See furlhei iei I’.ow a clesi-u wa-. toriueJ eii this pr.tt). 

'9S) Jaina Sat;itya Teh'u Sauopah pp. 76 a.n-i i. n. nos. 37 arnl hS and 
matter connecte.' wiili it. 

Jaupti' --a uv.,;v cuViuirv 

(106) .Akar -a luino, titis to be the meaning of the author; but 

looking to the cimievt of the sentence .iu.ucd, AW.av seems to be the name of 
a countiy, the kiur- of which must hare been a vassal to I'dirin. In tha 
inscription un tiie '.ikc Stulars.m is inentioned ;i C' untry n.nned “Akaravanti’’. 
Does it rctor to thi-. ‘‘.\kai”?. Vile eliap. VI. f. n. n,'. SI and the matter 
connectei with it. 

(lOJ) See the list of the PraJrota dynasty in the preceding pages 
and f, H. DOS. 49, SO, 51 ;ind the iii.atter connected with it in this chapter, 

(102) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Satigrah pp. 76. 

(103) Vide Bharaleivat B. V. Translation pp, 1S2-S3 for details. 
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whose hand there was a harp, saw the queen dancing without a 
head on her shoulders. At this sight the king fainted. When he 
recovered he told the queen what he had seen. The queen fore- 
saw that her death was near, and wanted to become a jaina nun. 
He agreed to it on condition, that if she became a goddess after 
her death, she must show herself to him in times of calamity and 
guide him properly. The queen promised to do so, and how she 
kept her promise is already described in chapter IV in her account. 

After his separation from the queen, he continued to reign 
for several years, hut his interest in the world was over. Once 
Mahtivlrcame toSindh^”*, and he became a jaina monk under him'”®, 
in about 546 B. C- Instead of placing his son Kesav'”® on the 
vacant throne, he placed his nephew Kesikumar on the throne, 
because he believed that a person who became a king had to 
commit many sins and ultimately be condemned to hell; and he 
did not want his son to go to hell. His ministers accepted his 
nephew'”^ as the king. Udayin went on his way on foot to preach 
and spread Jainism. 

This nephew reigned for nearly 10 years. But during that 


(104) Ir is fi bcliof nnion" ahuor.t all tlie* jains th.Tt Maliavir had tmvclled 
only in Mafra-’h, Kdsi, Kosal and Kans-aniH. The I'ai.i •stated above proves 
that the belief is urorii.'. 

(!C5) About this Udayin, it is vtaied in jaina books that he was the 
last king who had become a RajaiSi (a jaina monk). (Vide pp. 44 Bharatesvar 
B. V. Translation). Here the wor-J “Rijarfi’’ nnist not have been used in the 
sense of only a king turning into a monk, bec-ause after him Chandragupta 
Maurya had also bscame a mnnlc. It must have meant the king-monk who 
had obtained Kaivalya Gnan, bec.ause before liiio .anil not after him, 
Karkandu of Kaling, and Prasannachaudr.i of Uotanpui b.ad obtained 
Kaivalya Gnan, after beconring a jaina monk; Munisree Nyaya-vijayji is 
inclined to believe, that last “Rajanyi” means the last king whom Mahavir 
himself had turned into a jaina monk. 

(105) He had a. son. Vide the previous page. 

(107) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 44 "His son Krsav ascended 
the throne after him”. I think this is a mistake, because in ’the same book 
on pp. 1.S4, it is stated that his nephew ascended the throne. 
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time the people were miserable because he was a tyrant. Hearing 
this Udfi 3 nn, now a jaina monk, desiring to convert his nephew 
to the right path, came to Sindh, in order to preach him. When 
his nephew knew this, he thought Udayin, now repenting of 
giving up the throne to him, had come to regain it from him^®*. 
Ud&yin*s body by this time had become very weak on account 
of observing severe penance, and he required curd-milk to quench 
his thirst so often. So his nephew sent him curd-mixed with 
poison, in order to kill him. But supernatural deity became aware 
of this, and by his power purified the curd-milk of the poison. 
This incident must have taken place in 537 B. C. 


We have said in the account of Prabhavati that she had 
became a goddess after her death. She had prevented her husband 

Mohan la daro and bringing back from Avanti to Sauvir, that 

tha daiart of famous ancient idol, because she had predicted 

JoMimlr that, this city was to be buried underground 

within a short time. We have also seen how 
Kesi unsuccessfully tried to poison Udayin, and how Udayin was 
saved by a supernatural deity. This deity was very angry with. 
Kesi on account of his tyrannical deeds. When Udriyin, and his 
nurse, who was a potter, went away from the city, the deity 
caused a cyclone of sand on the city. There were heavy showers 
of sand^°® on a ver>' large area, and a large portion of the country 
was buried under the sand for ever. That region is now known as the 
desert of Jesalmir and Thurparkar*^^®. When we look at the desert 
even now, we get some idea of the havoc that must have been 
caused on the country' as a result of supernatural anger^*^^. This took 


(108) The piime-minister of Kesi w»s of the same opinion. So he might 
have instigated the king to murder Udayin. 

(109) According to Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 183, this incident 
had taken place some years alter the death of Udayin, i. e. about 520 B. C. 
If we believe that it took place immediately after the poisoning incident, it 
must have hardened in 534 'B. C. 

(no) Cf. f. n. nos. 112 and 113 below. 

On) Sed f. n. no. 109 above. 

29 
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place in 534 B. C. Ten small rivers like the Mihraj, Hakra, Vahtdd 
and others^^® that flowed here, were buried altogether. The flow 
of large rivers like the Sarasvati was buried wherever the water 
was shallow, and continued where the water was deep. So we see 
the rivers to-day without both the source and the mouth*^®. Some 
rivers changed their courses, and at some places sand surrounded 
water on all sides turning it into a lake. At other places marshy 
regions were formed^^*. 

Some scholars believe that the peninsula of Kathifiwar'^® 
was an island^ in ancient times; and that it was turned into its 
present shape due to some natural change, such as described above. 
Now it will be clear to them that KathiSwiir was never an island. 
On the contrary the narrow border line was in the 6th century 
B. C. a broad region thickly populated, and was known as 
Sindhu Sauvir. 

Now we know how the desert of Jesalmir came into being. 


(112) It is said that seven rivers flowed into the Indus from the east, 
and they were co-jointly called Sapta-Sindhu, At present there are only five 
(the Sutlaj. the Zelum, the Ravi, the Chinab, and the Indus). We do not 
know the names of the other two. They must Isave been buried bj, the 
showers of .san-’. Sonae writers believed that itu rivers flowed there. 

(113) Now the reader will understand the cause ot thf* broken How of 
the Sarasvatt, which is mentioned in Mahablidrat. 

(114) I suppose that this must have been the origin of the northern 
region of the desert of Cuchchha which is known as "Marshy tract of land”. 

(115) This is described in Vgl. X of J. R. A. S. I have given its 
substance in f. n. no. llfl. 

(us) “The points of the gulf of Cambay on the east .and of the gulf of 
Cuchchha on the north, advance further and furtlrer and at last merged into 
each other, thus making Kathiawar an island. The land that now makes it a 
peninsula was the result of a subsequent npheaval,'. Some scholars have 
based their belief on this. But the origin of the desert of Jesalmir, stated 
above, leads us to believe that the desert of Cuchchha must have become 
broader in area at that time. Again it is stated in the jaina books that Mfc 
Sattufijay in Kathiawar is an eternal place of pilgrimage, and could be 
travelled to on foot. This makes it impossible 'the KathiSwar 
an Island. 


was ever 
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We can also affirm that the ruins of the places which are described 
in Mr. Henry Cousen’s “ The Antiquities of Sind”, represent these 
buried portions of Sindhu-Sauvir'^’'. Again as Udayin was a jain, 
the ruins of many temples now found by Mr. Cousens, represent jaina 
temples^ The ruins of the famous Mohan- ja-'lero ttJust have 
some connection with Sindhu~Sauvir and its destruction by sand. 

We have seen how Sauvir was destroyed. Let us now turn 
our attention to Sindh^^*. We have stated above that several 
rivers had changed their courses on account of the showers of 
sand. We know that the capital of Sindh was Vittabbayapauan^'''*’ 
and it must have been a large city, it being the capital of the 
most powerful emperor of that time. It must also have been a 
great trade-centre. Patliputra the capital of Magadh, was a floursh- 
ing trade-centre because it was situated on the Ganges, which 
facilitated communication and commerce. Similarly, Vittabhaya- 
paftan must have been a large flourishing trade-centre on the 
banks of the river Indus. This large city must have been buried 
by the showers of sand as described above, and the river Indus 
must have changed its course either towards further east or to 
the west of the city, or it must have flowed through the midst 
of the ruins of the city. If we turn our eyes to the course of the 
Indus, now between Sukker^*^ and Rori^®* or Rohri, do we not 

(117) “The Antiquities of Sind" by Henry Cousens. M. R. A. published 
in A. D. 1929 by the Government of India. 

(HS) This whole region consisted of the temples and religious places of 
a particular religion. Another such instance is Benna-kafak (Vide chapter \"1). 

Over Sindbu-Sauvir ruled the most powerful monarch of the time, LVayin 
and he was a jain. Over Bennu— katak ruled Kh^vel, another jaina emperor. 

(119) Cf. this with my belief of both Sindhu and Sauvir having different 
capitals, stated above. 

(120) In those times only a large city had the ending “PattaP"- Compare 
the area aud the description of tlris city with those of other cities of those 
times (Patliputra of Magadh. and Sanchipuri of Avanti). 

(121) Mr. Nathalal Chbaganlal Shah has devoted his heart and soul to 
the study of the antiquity of jaina places of pilgrimage, and he is getting a 
book printed on the subject. He has written to me that he had read somy 
where (he dues not remember where) that Sukkui was a jaina cealro of 
pilgrimage. Cf« f. no. 124 below. 
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get the idea, that there the river is flowing over the rains of some 
ancient city ? Do not the neighbouring town of Larkhan& and the 
village of Mohan-j&'~dero suggest the heart of Vlttabhayapattafi ? 
Do not the majestic remnants of Mohan-ja-dero suggest a large 
city like Vittabhayapattan ? I believe that Mohan-ja-dero represents 
the ruins of Vittabhayapattan^’**, which was destroyed in about 
534 B. C. After searching examinations of the present rains of 
Mohan-ja-dero, scholars have come to the conclusion, that they 
are as old as 2,000 or 3,000 B. C. We know that in the 6th 
century B. C. it was a flourishing and large city, and it might 
possibly have been so, for many many centuries before that time, 
say for 2,000 years. So the ruins can be said as old as 2,000 to 
3,000 B. C., without any objection. Again, it is possible that the 
ruins of the temples now found around it, must be representing 
the old, majestic jaina temples. Its area^*** must have been twenty 
miles by seven to eight miles. The ruins of Mohan-ja-dero are 
spread over that much area. 

With the death of Udayin’s nephew Kesi, his dynasty ended. 
The Persian emperor Cyrus or Darius must have annexed the 
country to his own empire. The annexation 
taken place either in 531-30 B. C. 
during the time of Cyrus, which is more pro* 
bable^”*, or in 520 B. C. during the reign of Darius. 

Other events in the life of UdSyin are of religious importance, 

(122) According to bauddha books, the capital of Sindh was Roruk-Roruv. 
Can it not have any connection with the modern Rohri?. 

(123) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sapgrah pp. 76. "There was a groat city(? or 
Udyan=a garden ) named Mfgavan (It reminds us of the Mfgavan of SravasthO 
to the N. £. of this city". (Will this be of any use as a hint to the srcbeo' 
logical department in fixing the site of the old capital ? ). 

(124) Cf. f. n. no. 121 above, about Sukker. Compare the area of VItts* 
bhayapattaP with that of the modern cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Paris, 
Berlin, London and others. 

(125) In the beginning p.-iges of this volume, I have explained how God 
Tims exerts his influence on men and countries. B. C. 523 was the year of 
crisis-i. e. iaterveoing period between the two Udayas. God Time exerts his 
iufiuence even on nature, and this is as isstaoce of it. 
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and we shall not bother the reader with their narration. We 
shall close his account after giving the chief dates of his life and 
those of Prabh5vat5's. 



Udayin 

Prabhavati 


Year Age 

Year Age 

(1) Birth B. 

C. 600—0 

B. C. 594-0 

(2) Marriage 

580-20 

.. 580-14 

(3) Coronation „ 

580-20 

„ 580-14 

(4) Birth of Prince 
Kesav " 

575-25 

.. 575-19 

(5) Invansion over 

Avanti ' ” 

561-39 


(6) Renounced the 

world ’’ 

546-54 

„ 569-25 

(7) Destruction of 

535-65 


VIttabhayapatiau *’ 


(8) Death 

Not settled 

„ 567-27 


(16) saurAstra and the remainig countries. 

Of the twenty-five countries, the names of which are given 
at the beginning of Chapter III, we have already given the 
account of fifteen. Out of these fifteen, fourteen were considered 
as Arya (civilized) countries: but as the remaining country of 
Andhra had also become gradually civilized, and as one of its 
rulers was very powerful and famous, we have given its account 
as an Arya (civilized country). 

Of the remaining ten countries. Lat, Vatsa, Cuchchha, and 
Saura^ra were always considered as Arya, and deserve separate 
accounts; but we have not done so, because (1) the accounts of 
the kings who ruled over them, are already given in the short 
accounts of those countries, (2) no one single dynasty ruled over 
any of them. The other six Nepal, Kamrup, CholS, Pandya, 
Aparant and Maharastra-though they were considered to be Arya 
countries later on, yet the same conditions as to rulers, prevailed 
in them as in the first four countries. Hence no separate accounts 
are given of them. Out of these ten, only one deserves slight indivi* 
notice, which is taken below. 



We had some information abont the fifteen eonntriee, the 
accounts of which are already given, but nothing is Impwa about 
this country. Its name is even seldom mentioned 
Saursstn anywhere. While small countries like Videha, 
Ko^ala, and Vatsa are written about, nothing 
is written about this country which is larger than they are in 
area. One reason of this might be, that this country might have 
been always under the rule of any of the two neighbouring larger 
countries, namely, Sindhu-Sauvir and Avanti, we do not know 
under vdiose rule Saurastra was, but it is more possible that it 
might have been under the rule of Avanti. Later on, when Avanti 
became a part of theMagadha empire, Saurastra also must have 
been annexed to it^“*. 

Thus we have given necessary accounts of the sixteen 
kingdoms of the 6th century B. C. Of these, three of four flouri- 
shed very much in every way, and so I have given a detailed 
account about them in tlie second part of this volume. With 
them, I have also given the account of Andhra, though no 
historian has hitherto paid any notice to it, because it was in 
the south, and was considered Anarya (uncivilized). 


26l The inscription near lake Sudarsan makes Jt cleat that thif countty 
was ttodet the lule of the Mauiyas front 37^ to 3.56 B. C. (Cliandtagiipta)* 
We do not know- when it first came under tlie rule of Magadb, 
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PART 2 

MAGADH EMPIRE 

(A) Siiunaga dynasty and (B) Nanda dynasty 

(A) Sisunaga dynasty 

I Chapter (1) Sretiik (Bitnbisar) 

II Chapter Srenik (Continued) 

III Chapter (2) Ajatsatru 

(3) Udayasva 

(4) Anurudhdha and Mund 

(B) Nanda dynasty (Naga dynasty) 

IV Chapter (5) Nand I Nanclivardhan 

(6) Nand II Mahapadma 

V Chapter (7) Nand III to Nand VIII 

( 6 kings ) 

(8) Nand IX, Mahanand 

VI Chapter Conquests and defeats made by 

the countries under the rules of all 
these kings 





Chapter I 

(A) Slpunaga dynasty : Oreat Naga dynasty 

Relation between Simnag and Magadh — Relation 
bgtwun Bfhadrath and Sisundg — Chronology of (he ^tiunaga 
dynasty and discussioti about it — Accounts of the first five kings 
out of ten — Pride of family existing among the kings of Kcsal 
and Magadh and Us result — How king Bifnbisar became king 
though he was the youngest among his brothers — Tests to which 
he was submitted by his father — His going to a foreign cottntry 
and hie progress— His marriage with his ftrst queen Sunandd 
Significance of Tejanturi — Coronation of Bintbimr — How his 
eldest son Abhaya-kumdr became the prime-minister of Magadh 
at the *age of eleven after passing through the severest test— 
Bimbiear's life and rule — What Nature did during the time of his 
rt^s— Birth of four great men~Religions accepted and rejected 
by Bimbisar, his acquaintance with Gautam Buddha— Relation 
between the present and the future lives of Bimhisar—Sigmficanoe 
of ^ year 558 B. C.—Somc wonderful events that toah place 
at the time of his marriage with ChiUana. 

30 
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In the account of Kasi De^a we have seen that king 
Asvasen of the Brhadratha dynasty ruled over it in the 8th 
century R. C. He was the father of Pnrsvanath, 
Sisunejfa dynasty the twentj'-third Tirthai'ikar of the jains. l^arsva- 
nath had become a jaina monk during the life* 
time of his father. After the death of Asvasen, a kshatriya named 
Sisunflg sat on the vacant throne. Hence the name of his d 3 ’nasty. 

In the account of Kfi-sr, we have laiseil two questions, (1) 
Did SiSunSg come to the throne iminediitely after the death of 
Asvasen, or after sotne time ? (.2) Was idhHin?'; in any w.ay related 
to the Brhadratha dynasty ? W<* shall try to answer these 

questions here. 

. ✓ ^ 

The kings of Sisunaga dynasty were originally the kings of 
Kasi. Later on they were invited to take up the reins of the 
Magadha empire, and they had earned the fame as emperors of 
Magadh. So we have thought it proper to give their accounts 
under the heading of the Magadha empire. 


As with the kings of other countries, so with the kings of 

wft do not know the date or year in. which the first king 

sat on the throne. We might draw conclusions 
End of ths Itrhsd- . .. r ij. c 

, from m ormation furriihhcd to us from certain 

r.itli.'i dyiiasty and 

thedot^ of Si.sdnss’s sources. In .Matsya-piirHU it is stated that the 
ascsndinjj the throne whole S^isunilgri dynasty lasted for 3.^3 years*; 

and that there had been ten kings in the line. 
Again Nanda dynasty began immediately after the end of this 
dynasty. The Nanda dynasty lasted for 100 years, after which 
Chandragupta Maurya^ became the emperor of Magadh. We have 
proved in the last Chapter of part I, that Chandragupta Maurya 
became the emperor of Magadh in 372 B. C. nr A. M. E. 155. 
Calculating backwards we come to the conclusion that vSisunSga 
dynasty began in 805 B. C. We do not know when Ai^vasen, 
the last king of the I'rhadratha dynasty, died. Now we have 
already proved in Chapter IV, Part I, that Pfirsvanfith became a 


(1) In some books the number of years is 225. 

(2) 1. A. Vol. 32 pp. 229. 
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jaina monk in 847 B. C. and obtained NIrvfin in 777 B. C. 
Thug he had become a monk 42 years before the beginning of 
the Sisunaga dynasty, and died 28 years after its beginning. Hence 
ASvasen might have died any time within or at the end of these 
42 years, and that is the interval between the death of Asvasen 
and the ascending to the throne of Sisunag. 

There is no possibilil}' of any relation between them, because 
their families w'ere different. The Brhadrathas vvere Iksavaku 
kshatriyas, while Sisunagas wete Lichchhvi-Sanivriji®. Again there 
were wars between the king of Kosal and Sisunag, about as to whose 
family was higher, and king of Kosal was an Iksavaku khsatriya. 

We know that Sisunaga dynasty lasted for 533 years, and 

that there were 10 kings in it. Both jaina and bauddha books 

a;.’, ret: that Sreiiik w’as the contemporar}'’ of 
Chronoiogicni Hst . .. V, -i , t j 

. .. - Mahavir. Alter brenilc, there were four desceiT 

ol the Slsur.figa 

dynasty darits, iluis making a total of five*, and these 

live logclhor ruied for 108 years'*. So five kings 
must have preev, dtd Si\.uik and they must have together rulvd 
for 33i-lC.8~~.? 5 years. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, on the authority of the Puri.mas. gives 
us names of the first four kings and number of years fci which 
every one ruled*^. Mr. Pargiter, after much research, says that they 
ruled for 10 more years i. e. for 136 years and not lor 12o a? 


(3) J. O- F R. &. \’ol. I pp. 76 : — “I'hf F^li wiitci:.- relate that the 

holongert tu the lamiiy of Vaisali (Lichclihavi?.). t Ibid pp, 41 ), 
Taranath says the same of Nandia (Kalasoka'i". 

This means that both the Sisunagas and the Nandas belonged to the 
same family of kshatriyas. 

( 4 ) See Imthcr ioi the v>eiiod of rule of ever\ king. 

(5) Vide Chapter VU. Fan 1, the para with tlw heading “Kings of Avanti 
for five bundle' years'', 

^6) Vide E. li. I. 4th. ed, pp. 51, 
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Mr. Smith says’. Mr. Smith’s list is as folllows: — 


(1) Si^unag 

40 

(2) KSkvarna 

26 

(3) Ksemvardhan 

36 

(4) KSemraj 

24 


126 


Whencefore we see that there is a difference of 100 years, 
because we have just calculated that the first five kings ruled for 
226 years. This must have been due to either the slip of the 
pen by the scribe, or due to his wilfully changing the number 
from 226 to 126. I believe that they must have ruled for 226 
years for the following reasons. 

At present the average of every king’s rule in a dynasty i« 
counted to 25 to 30 years, and thus four kings must have been 
dead and gone within 120 years. But here we are not concerned 
with modern conditions and modern times. We are dealing with 
times when several kings (for instance of Kosal, Vatsa & Afiga) have 
ruled consecutively, every one for double the modem average. The 
chronology of the kings of Vatsa furnishes us with a good instance. 
Its first five kings ruled for 225 years. Similarly we should have 
no reason to hesitate in accepting 225 years as the period of 
rule of the first five kings of Sisunaga dynasty. We can give some 
evidence to support it. Mahavir is calculated to have lived nearly 
250 years after Parsvanath. The fifth monk in order from Pirfiva- 
nath was Kesimuni, who was a contemporary of Mahavir; who 
in turn is a contemporary of Srenik. Kesimuni is stated to have been 
the religious preceptor of king Prasenjit of KoSal. Thus Mahavir, 
Sretiik, Kesi, and Prasenjit are all contemporaries. Now Pfirsvan&th 
was alive when Sisunag came to the throne. Thus there was an 
interval of nearly 250 years between the ascension of Sisunig 


(7) Vide Pargltei’s '’DjTiastic List of the Kali Ages”, 

(i) We should not here forget that this time was the fourth Ari of 
A^’asarpini. Here five kings have together ruled for 225 years only. If we (0 
still backwards, when the lives were longer, kings will be found who have 
reigned for still longer periods. 
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and death of the*^fifth king. Again every one of these five jaina 
monks might have been contemporaries of these first five kings. 

In the list given above, names of only four kings are given. 
Who was the fifth and how long did he rule ? In jaina books it 
is clearly stated that ^renik came to the throne of Magadh 

immediately after the death of : his ; father, Prasenjit, Hence the 
fifth king must have been Prasenjit. 

Srenik came to the throne in 580 B. C.,** and Siiunaga 
dynasty began in 805 B. C. Now we shall try to fix the period 
of rule of every king, keeping in mind the following two rules: — 
(1) No two consecutive kings could have ruled each for a long 
period (2) The first king must have ruled for longer periods 
because their lives must have been longer, (see f. n. no. 8 below). 
Now all the authors of the books in which the names of these 
kings are given, agree that the period of rule of the second and 
the fourth king, was for each 36 years. So we have to arrange 
the periods of rule of the first, third, and the fifth kings. Keeping 
in mind the list of the kings of Ko^al, we may assign 60 yean 
to the first, 50 years to the second, and the remaining 43 years 
to the third. So the whole list is now given below^®. 



B.C. 

to B.C. 

Years 

B.M.E. 

to 

B.M.E. 

(1) !5i8unag 

805 

745 

60 

278 


218 

(2) Knkvarna 

745 

.. 709 

36 

218 

»r 

182 

(3) KSemvardhan 

709 

,. 659 

50 

182 


132 

(4) Ksemjit 

659 

., 023 

36 

132 


96 

(5) Prasenjit 

623 

.. 580 

43 

96 

f» 

S3 


(9) The Maurya dynasvy v,'as founded in 372 B. C. The Nacda dyeaety 
was founded in 472 B. C.; Srenik and his descendants together mled tat !08 
years. Counting backwards it would be 580 B. C. 

(10) "Bharat no J’rachin Rajvan»a" ^'ol. Il pp. 19, and the previous 
pages give us to understand as follows: — 

(1) Si^unag 40 

(2) fiakvatPa (In Vayupurana it is SakvarPa) 

(3) iCsenviharma ( ov Kscnrvarnia or K^nrkartita In \ ayu and 

Brahamand Puranas he is assigned 20 years). 

(4) Kktroja (Ksetragna) 36 (In Matsya it is Ksemjit or KReniarya=40 
and K9enjvit=:24J. 
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The chronology of tlie next five kings (which we have to, 


prove later on) is 

as follows: — 




(6) Bimbisar or 
Srenik 

580 „ 528 

51i 

53 „ 

2 

A.M.E 

(7) Ajatsatru or 
Kunik 

528 496 

32i 

2 „ 
A.M.E. 

31 

(8) Udayan-bhat 

496 „ 480 

16 

31 

47 

(9) Anurudhdha 
and Mund 

480 472 

8 

47 .. 

55 




=333 



(1 to 5) VVe know little about these first five kings. The first 
king SiSunag had first ascended the throne of Kasi. The neigh* 
bouring king of Kosal, Vritta^* belonged to the 
Something about iksavaku family like A^vaset) the last king of 

**** *jlve Wngs Brhadratha dynasty. So he believed that 

he had the prior right to the throne of Kasi 
which was new occupied by Sisunag. So there were wars between 
these t^vo kings, but Vritta v.as unsucces.sful because he was old 
and inferior in the art of war to Si-unag. Aiter some time 
fei^unag was invited^ ^ to rule over Magadh by Malia kshatriyas 
to which family he belonged. He placed his son Kiikvarna on the 
throne of KaH, and himself went to Magadh, Tlie king of Kosal 
saw this opportunity. Kakvarna was a weak king. Vritta invaded 
Ka^i of Kakvarna, and annexed it to his own kingdom. When 
Sisunag heard this, he was furious, and after a great war against 
the king of Kosal, he regained KiiH under his rule, Thus he 
ruled over two countries, Kasi and Magadh. This indicates that 
Sisunag must have been a powerful and valorous king. After his 


(n) t'ide the same para ai, int'icated ia f. n, c'j. 3 abo^e. 

(12) See the list of names {jnr'n ia Chaptoi IV, Part I, m the pafa 
entitled ‘‘Other names beskVs Prasenjit". 

(13) ,1, O. B. R. S. \o!. 1., p[). and /O !. jt. uu. 10 "tiiMinag is not 

allege 1 to have coiue ii\ ioiwc; to Ma^a !i uu tiiu tiori of the Brhat'iathas* 

The Kasi sjvereigiiG bclonfred to a pr/iu ' hou.u- and it iv vcr\ l.keJy that the 
reigning king was invited by the Magadha peoplt; to fill in the vacant thione '*• 
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death his son K.akvarna became the king of KasI and Magadh. 
He was not so powerful as his father'*; so Kasi was again under 
the rule of the king of Kosal. We do not know anything else 
about him. A writer, in the authority of Harsacharit, says that 
he was murdered by somebody while entering a certain city. 
We know nothing about the third and t!'e fourth kings, Ksem- 
vardhan, and Ksemjit, We know something aVjout the fifth king 
Prasenjit; but it would be better to state it in the account of ^reriik, 
because it is more concerned with him. It would he sufficient here to 
kncAV that the crjjiiia! (f Magadh at this time was Kusagrapur'*''. 
The housis and the palacf .s in it wen; built r f wood, because there 
were dense forests in those times and wood wa? che ap. Again those 
people were twice as tall as vcc are, and hence required taller 
houses; the iieople also found it less e!ci>ensive and more conve- 
nient to have wooden houses. But because of wood, fire broke 
out very often^^ The king, Prasenjit, in order to remove this 
difficulty, ‘left this city and got a large palace built on the heights 
of mount Vaibhargin, which was near Kusagrapur, and named the 
place Girivraj'’’ because it was on the top of a mountain, and 
made it his capital But as this new capital was on a mountain, 
pcO])Ie found it \ory dif'ilcuU to trade and h.ave other communi- 
cations \tiih the other cities. Consequently Sreitik built another 
city named I.’aji^rhP '* .it the fuut v: the same mountain and made 

(H) U- II. pp. 4v™ ■ KakavarWt vas dark in coniplesion and not b*ioic 
like hit. father. It app<.'ars that the king of Svavastf wrested Benares from 
his bane’s. 

(15) "Bhar.'ti no Prachin Kajv.amk ’. Vol, II pp. P"* and further, 

(16) Vide pp. 44 of “Mahan (great) Sauiprati*. 

(17) Cf. this Witli the condition of Ujjaini described in Chapter VI Parti. 

(18) C. H, I. VdJ. I. pp, 310;~Forttess on the hill at the foot of which 
the old capital of Magadh, Rjjgriha grew up. 

(19) See furtlipr for details. It has two meanings;— (l) Mount of the 
kingdom of Raigiri (3) The mount on which is situated the capital of the 
kingdom. 

The better word is Rajgi'ba=tbe palace in which there is the king’s 
I»l«ce, and. the king’s palace is generally in his capital. 
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it fail capita]. The ruins of RSjgrh! at present give us sotne idcu 
of the original grandeur of the capital of the Magadha 
Both in jaina and bauddha books Rajgrhiis referred to, very often. 

{6) ^renik ; Birnbisan— (How he came to the throne, though 
he was younger than 'some of his brothers). 

It is said that Prasenjit had many sons®”, and that one of 
them was Bitnbisar®^. Once an idea came to the mind of Prasenjit 
that it would lie better to make^that son his successor who would 
stand first in the two tests devised for them specially*''. The first 
was: — The king ordered his servants to fill some baskets of bamboo 
frame-worl; with a sweetmeat called (Khajli), and then tie their 
mouths tightly. Then he called his sons t>efore. him. He had 
also ordered his sen-ants to put some raw earthenw'are pots full 
of water with their mouths tightly lied, in the same room. The 
king now told his sons to eat the sweetmeat and drink water 
vnthout breaking or untying the baskets and the pots. All of bis 
sons knew not what to do except Bimbisar, who became busy 
shaking the baskets gently. Due to this the sweetmeat in the 
basket was broken into pieces which were coming out of the holes 
of the bamboo frame-work. Bimbisar gathered the pieces together, 
and ate them satisfied his hunger. Then he wrapped pieces of cloth 
round the pots, out of which, because they were raw, water was 
oozing out. As soon as the pieces of cloth became wet, he squeezed 
the water out of them into a vessel, and thus he quenched his 
thirst. The second test was: — AH the princes were invited to 

(20) "Jain Sahitya Lekh SaU’grah” pp. 7^0 and further. Some say that the 
number of princes was hundred. Some say it was thirty-two, and that 
Bitubisir was the youngest. (In jaina books names of as many as sixteen 
are given). 

(21) “Bharat no Pr^htn RajvatUsa” pp. 19. In Bha^^vat, bis name it 
Vidisar. In Vi.snu, there are two names; Nidis&r and Viprisar. In Jfiatsya tbey 
wre Bipdnsen and Vighnasen. la Vayu, Mahavatn^ and Atokftvadao the name 
is BiiptHsar. 

In some jaina books he is called Bhanibhasar. (See above). 

(22) Many jaina books contois the desoriptimis of these Inoidents. For 
instance Bharatesvara B. V. pp. 25 and ftnthei. 
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I Qnanrels between the brothers and their results 

a splendid dinner by the king in a large hall in the palace. No 
sooner did the princes begin to eat than furious dogs were released 
on them. All the princes except Biinbisar stopped eating and got 
up in confusion. Piinbisar calmly continued to eat, and whenever 
the dogs approached him he threw at them a piece or two from 
the untouched disl)es of his brothers. He got up only after finishing 
his meal. The king was highly pleased with bis intellectual ability 
and presence of mind in times of difficulty, and thought that his 
subjects would be saffi and happy if Biinbisar bacame the king 
after his death.®* As a prize for l)eing successful in the examina- 
tion, he gave him a musical instrument named Bhatnbha; hence 
Biipbisar is sometimes called Bharribhfisar iu jaiiia hooks®^. 


Other princes began to envy Biinbisar because he had now 
become a favourite with the king. Prasenjit thought it better to 
send Bitubisar to a foreign country, and thus 
Qnarrels between fj-Qjj, ^ny harm from his brothers. 

the brothers and Copgequentlv once he purposely insulted Bimbi* 
their results _ , l- ui * 

sur for a trivial cause, and Biinbisar, unable to 

bear the insult, went away with his musical instrument Bhavnbha 

from the capital of his father, though he was only twelve®". His 

father helped him secretly on the way. Bimbisar travelled by water 

in the Ganges in a small boat®'’ and when the boat came in the 

mid-ocean, his companions changed direction; and after a voyage 


(23) In ancimit kinK< (jften it-itcil i':c intellifi'ence and othei' qualities 

of their princes, an..' ir.iiiisicrs. M.an ' siovips ate illurtuating lliis custoir;. 

Cf. f. D. nos. and 50 lu*!oiv. 

(24) One who moves witli (his) Bharnijhci is called BUambhasar. Sar 
One who moves (tr.jm the vc:b St to move). 

(25) Some one ioicUt doubt, how a boy of twelve could liai'e dared to qo 
out alone, But we must remember that .at the time the .average height was ton 
feet, (vide f. n. no. 60 on P-iito d9) and a bov attained majority at the age of 
thirteen, which was also considered the proper ago for marriage (vide f. n. 
no. 64 on p. 30). 

(26) Bharateivar B. V, Translation pp. 31. This whole story is described 
ia details here. It is stated, there was no boat but the trunk of a tree. 

31 
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Chaptei 


of twenty days®'^ he came to the city of Bennfitat®*. In the 
morning he went out to strall in the city, and came to the shop 
of a vaisya (merchant)®®. 


The merchant looked at him and was astonished to see such 
B handsome young man standing before his shop. He welcomed 

^ him to his shop. Bimbisar accepted the invitation 
nis marriage with , , ‘ 

his first queen merchant received 

Sunaoda the greatest number of customers on that day, 
and he thought that it was due to the presence 
of Bimbisar. So he invited him to his house £is a guest and asked 
him his name. Birnhisar said that his name was Gopa]. As days 
passed on, the merchant began to prosper, and he attributed this 
to the presence of Gopa! who had, by this time, become the 
favourite of all the members of his household. 


There were many rooms in the firm-building of the merchant 
which were quite unused. Once Bimbisar was stralling in and out 
of these rooms, and he saw heaps of dust. He examined that 
dust, and found tu his surprise that it was not dust but gold-dust 
(Tejauturi)®". He kept this secret to himself, hoping to help the 
merchant at some crisis. 

Once a great caravan of merchants came into the city®®. 
They iiad brought with them so much goods for sale that no 
merchant in the city had money enough to buy and pay for all 
the goods. The merchants of the caravan approached the king 
and stated their case. The king sent a proclainalion in the city 


( 27 ) I have thi*- nui’ib.^r ol d.ijv on the authoritv ol l lie same book 

as in f. n. no. 26 above. 

(28J l-'or information an;>. the -..nuation of ti.ii cii\ ■. ’.,'e pp. 1+7, (he first 
page of Chapter VI, Part I. 

(29) The forefatiiert; of this m'-rchant were very wealthy, but once the 
king became angry with one of them, and all his wealth and propsrty were 
confiscated bv !;im. They were reduced to irdinary condition, but they continuetl 
their business, though on a smaller scale than before. 

(30) Gold dust. 

(31) We can assign the year 583 B. C, to^this event. 
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that the merchant who would agree to buy and pay lor ail the 
goods of these merchants, would be amply rewarded by him. No 
merchant in the city had courage enough to accept the offer®®. 
Gopfil, however, persuaded, his merchant-master to accept it. The 
master, after much hesitation accepted it, trusting in the ability 
of Gopal to procure money. There were many merchants in the 
city far richer than this merchant. They began to play jokes on 
him. But Gopal and the merchant met the merchants of the 
caravan in the presence of the king, and Gopfil offered the 
merchants that portion of the gold-dust which was equivalent in 
value to the price of their goods. The merchants had no objection 
to accepting such an offer, and they accepted it. All present, 
including the king and even the merchant-master, opened their 
eyes with wonder. The king rewarded and respected the merchant, 
and compensated for the harm and insult that was done to the 
merchant hy his forefathers. 

After this event. Gopal was respected everywhere, and the 
merchant gave him in marriage his daughter Sunandfi®®. Two 
year* pissed hnj'pily. 

On this side, Prasenjit fell very ill and he thought that his 
end was neir. Tie sent his men in all diiections to find out 
Bimbisar. Tfiesc men, after much wandering, cams to Bciinfuat, 
where they found prince Bunbisar. The king then sent a messenger 
with the message to Bimbisar to return to the capital. But Gopal 
remembered how his father had insulted him and did not go back. 
Then his father wrote to him a letter suggesting the reason why 
he had insulted him®*, Bimbisar now understood everything and 
began to make preparations to go to his father. Sunanda could 

(.32) In aucient times ^^■hcnc^er ar exUaordinavi occasion like this arose, 
a proclamation was issucrl throughr tba city by the king. Cf. this with the 
selection of the prime-ininister described further. 

(33) This incident ir.usl hare taken place in SrjJ B. C. Vide pp. 37 of 
Bharatesvar B. V. Translalion. 

(34) Fut details the reader i.s requested to read the account of Abhaya- 
kumir from Bharate!»vai B. V. Translation. 
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not accompany him because she was pregnant. BimbisSr gave her 
his ring as a remembrance, and then began his journey this time 
by land®''. After some time he reached Rujgiri-Girivraj. Prasenjit 
was much pleased to see Bimbisar, and in a short time he died. 
Bimbisar’s coronation ceremony was duly performed in about 580B.C. 

In the whole of feisunaga dynasty (Sisunaga dynasty included 
within it both the small Sisunaga dynasty and the Nanda dynasty). 

Bimbisar has ruled for the longest time. He is 
period of hJa rule years*®, according to 

bauddha books®’; while according to PorattSs 
he is said to have ruled for 51 years. It is possible that this 
difference of one year is due to the fact that hi; son Kunik had 
kept him in prison for one year*®; or he must have ruled for 51 
years and some months which the authois oi Puranas might not 
have taken into consideration. 

His death must have taken place in 528 B. C.'*®, because it 
is proved that he died eight years'*'' before Gautam Buddha who 
died in 520 £3. C.'*^; again it is also known that Mahilvir died a 
year and a half after him ( i. e. in the second year of the reign 
of Ajatsatru ) in 527 B. C.'*'*. 


(35) He had gone from M.igadh to Fenn.i-kalak by Bea, and returned 
from it to Magadh by laud. The dcbcription? J tiiese voyages made by 
him will convince any one lienna-katak was bitaatefl exactly on the place 
which I have aisier.ed to it. See the biginning pages of Chapter VI, Part I 
(from pp. H7 and further). 

(36) C. I. pp. 5. 

{37) Dipvauisa III 50-61; rvlahavatnisa 11, .t5S seq.; J. 0. B. R. S. VoL 1 
pp. 97 f. n. uo. 10-!'; I. A. 1914 pp, 133. 

(38) In laina hooka twelve years arc stated. It must have been a scribe’s 
mistake. It must be twelve uionths. 

(39) See f. n. no. 41 below. 

(40) Vide Vol. II, Chaptei 1, Part HI. 

(41) Ta'h .bn:, 1914 pp. 133 : — "liinibisar has died before Lord Buddha 
and Mahavir’’. Vide pp. of I. A. Voi. 32, and C. 11. 1. pp. 157. 

(43) Vide Vol. U, Chapter I. Part III, 
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Because Bimbisar died in 528 B. C. and he ruled for 52 
years, he must have ascended the throne in 580 B. C , when he 
came to the throne he was 'fifteen, and so he must have been 
born in 595 B. C. Again in bauddha books it is stated that 
Gautam Buddha was five years older than Sretiik'*'*, and Buddha 
was bom in 600 B. C.**. Thus Bimbisar died at the age of 
595 - 528'=67 years. 


We know that when Bimbisar started towards Magadh his 

wife was pregnant. When the period of pregancy was over she 

„ . ... gave birth to a son (B- C. 580), to whom was 

Prince Abhaya ' i’ 

kumar as a minister 8‘ven the name of Abhayakumar*". When the 

child became seven to eight years old, and was 
playing in the street with other children, one of them nick-named 
him "fatherless’'. The child felt the sting of the insult, and imme- 
diately ran to his mother, and asked her the name of his father. 
She gave him the ring given to her by Bimbisar; he gleaned what- 
ever information he could, from his mother’s father, and then started 
towards Magadh to find out his lather. Drawn by love for her 
child, his mother accoinpauied him**^; and after a j’ear and 
more*’ they reached Kajgiri, the capital of Magadh. Leaving bis 
mother to rest in one of the gardens outside the city, he went 
into the city. He was a handsome boy; he attracted the attention 
of all who met him on the road. Wandering here and there, the 
boy came to a place where a crowd had gathered. Inquiring the 


(43) See f- n- no. 6- below. 

(44) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part III. 

(45) .\bhaja-kumar bad sucli a magic personaliiy, that whoever was 
foituoate enough to have friendship w'itb him, attained Abhaya-pada (absolution) 
within a short time. 

R. M. M. pp. 61 "Prince .\bhaya, son of king Bitubisar". 

(46) Id these times, even women did not hesitate to go on a long voyage. 
Of course, in the present iubiance, Suaanda was drawn by her love towards 
both hci son and her luisbaud- 

(47) Cf. f. n. no. ..’5 above. Wo should remember that the average height 
of men was double the ai'eragc height of the man of our time, 
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cause of the crowd, he came to know that the king was in need 
of an able prime-minister, and he would select that man as the 
prime-minister who would be successful in the test specially arranged 
for the purpose^®. There was a worn out dry well, and at the 
bottom of the well was placed a gold ring. It had been proclaimed 
by the king*® that any one, who, while sitting on the edge of the 
well, could take out the ring without ropes, would be selected 
as the prime- minister. Abhayakumfir showed his desire to enter 
the competition, and asked the officer on the spot, whether there 
was any age-restriction for competitors. All present stood lost in 
amazement at such an odd bid from a child. The ofiicer, however, 
informed him that there was no age-rcstriction, and that he 
coidd enter the competition. AbhayakumSr was successful in the 
competition''®. 

People w'ere wonderstruck at his skill and praised him loudly. 
Bimbisiir was informed of the success of this prodigy and he also 
could not hide his astonishment. He came to receive him on his 
elephant, and invited Abhayakumar to ride with him to the palace 
on the same elephant. To his surprise .\bliuyakumar declined the 
offer and said that he wanted to go back to his mother whom 
he had left outside the city in a garden. The king was all this 
time scrutinizing the appearance of the boy, and saw on his finger 
the ring, which he had given to iSunandii, he also noted that the 
boy was exactly like him in appearance. In the meanwhile, the 
boy said to the king that he had a twin-brother, who was with 
his mother and that he could not remain away from her for a long 
time. The king, in order to be sure, decided to accompany the 


(48) Cf. f. n. no, 23 above. 

(49) Cf. £. n, DO. 32 above. 

(50) Fitst he locates', tlie position of the liog with j^reat accuracy. Then 
be sent for a lamp of cow-tlun^, and tlirew it on the rioR, which stuck into 
It, Then he threw some burning dry gr.ass on it, so as to drv tlio lump of 
cow-dung. Then he requested t!ic king's ofiicei to pour water in the well. As 
the water began to rise in the well, the dried piece of cow-Juug began to 
come up, as it floated on the surface oi water. At last, the whole well was 
filled with water, and the piece of cow-dung cainc up with the ring in it. 
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^y; thereupon the king, the boy, and a crowd of officers and 
citizens went to the garden where Sunanda was anxiously waiting 
for her son. When the king saw her, he at once recognized her 
as her dear wife; and he embraced bis wife. The boy and all the 
people were much pleased to see the re-union. The king took 
the boy on his lap and kissed him over and over again. Then 
he remembered the boy’s talk about the twin-brother, and asked 
Sunanda where the second son was. Poor Sunanda ! She had no 
other son, and she thought that the king doubted her character. 
Gathering courage she said mildly, that she had only one son who was 
sitting in his lap. The Al-haya-kumar explained that when he 
was talking about the twin-brother, he was alluding to the fact 
whenever he left his mother, his body was awa}^ yet his soul 
was in the heart of his mother — so much was his mother's love 
for him. The king, the queen, and all present were again asto- 
nished at the sharp intellect"^ of the boy. Then they all went 
to the palace riding on the elephant. Now we will call Abhaya- 
kumur the prime-minister®'^. This incident must have taken place 
lietween 570 to 56S B. C., when Bin^bisSr was 25 to 27 years 
old and Abhaya-kumar was 10 to 12 years old. 


When any nation, person or thing, passes from one stage 
into another, tlie exact time of this change of stages is called 
the transitional period. During such periods, 
the leaders of a nation have to be very careful 
otherwise such a confusion will prevail in the 
order of things that there would be no possibility 
of any sort of order for a long lime. Wc know that when king 
Bimbisar was reitming. tl'.e fourthlArn of Ava-sarpini was coming 
to a close, and the fifth was to begin. Vast changes were due 
to happen every w’herc. Even Nature has to be very careful at 


Condition* created 
by Nature at a 
traoeitionai staRe 


(51) Kven .11 piesent, ihc jjinii merchants write oa the tirst page of thair 
ledgers. "Let us hme the intellect of Abhaya-kunrar’’. Many inatances, Uka 
one quoted above, sltowinR the iutellectoal power of .^bhaya-kuinar ate described 
In jaina books. 

(52) See f. n. no. 72 on page 33, Chapter 11, Part I. 
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such periods. So she created four great men at the same time**; 
two of which were religious leaders — (Buddha and Mahavir), and 
the other two were social and political leaders (Bimbisftr and 
Abhaya-kumar). As it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between religious questions on the one side, and social and political 
question on the other, these four leaders worked to-gether in 
harmony for the welfare of the people. 


We have stated above that religious and social as well as political 
problems are very closely connected with one another. In history 
we are more concerned with social and political, 
Reli^o^^^foUowed religious problem. But in the life of 

Bimbisar, changes of faith have played an im* 
portant part, and have also influenced social and political events 
of his reign. Hence, we shall state briefly the religions he followed 
and the time of each. 


Bauddha books say that Bimbisar followed Bauddha religion 
and jaina books say that Birnbisar followed Jainism. In bauddha 
books he is famous by the name or Bimbisar, while in jaina 
books he is more commonly known as ^reiiik. Both books are 
partly right and partly wrong. 

We have seen above that Bimbi‘‘iir was staying at the 
house of his father-in-law in Bennatat, and followed Jainism®* 
before he came to the throne in 580 B. C. Again we shall prove 
later on that he had once more become a follower of Jainism when 
he married Chillaua in 558 B. C. This means that he might have 
been a follower of Buddhism any time between 580 B. C., and 
558 B. C. (22 years). 

In bauddha books it is clearly stated that Gautam Buddha*® 


(53) There is a verse in Bhafjvad-giui (vide f. n. no. 10 on pp. 6) which 
says that Gotl takes birth on tbi'; earth as a man when sins have flooded the 
world to an unbearable extent. 

(54) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 37 “ He worshipped thrice every 
day according to Jainism''. 

(55) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part III. 
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renounced the world at the age of 2Q. began to spread his gospel 
at the age of 34, attained Nirvana at the age of 57, and 
attained Parinirvapa at the age of 80. As he was born in 600 
B. C. these four incidents must have taken place in 371 B C., 
564 B. C.; 543 B. C., and 520 B. C. respectively. Of these four, 
two- 571 B. C., and 564 B. C.-had taken place during those 22 
years in the life of Bimbisar ( 580 to 558 B. C. ) when he was 
not a jain. Again, it is stated in the bauddha books*® that upto 
564 B. C. when he began to preach"’, (1) he had made no man 
his disciple. This is the reason why this period of seven years 
(from 29 to 36 years of his age) of his life is blank in the 
bauddha books, because he was during this period not a bauddha 
but a jain (vide Ch. 1 Vol. II of this book); (2) and he had met 
BiipbisSr for the first time in 564 B. C. at Rajgiri"* or Girivraj; 
(3) and he had made Bimbisar’s queen Ksema, a bauddha nun 
in 558 B. C., i. e. six years after his meeting with Bimbisar®*, 
Thus Bitnbisar and the inmates of his palace can be said to have 
come in contact with Buddha during 564 to 558 B. C. (sir 
years or seven years )®*'. In 558 B. C. or a few months before 
that, Bimbisar married Chillaua and accepted Jainism. Gautam 


(56) Vide ibid. 

(57) He renounced the world at the age of 29 in 571 B. C.; and he 
began to preach his gospel at the age of 36. We haAe yet to find out what 
he did duTing those intervening seven years. Nothing is given in bauddha 
books about those years. 

(58) We intentionally write here Rajgiri and Girivraj, but not Rajgrhj, 

(39) "Bharat no Prachin Rajvain^" Vol. II pp. 35; C. H. I. pp. 183 

"Seven years before he became a Buddha”. If this is true, Ksema must have 
been made a bauddha nun in 5434' 7=550 B. C. But this is not possible 
because Bimbisar had become a devout jain, seven years before tliat. It ic 
possible that, it must have been 17 years instead of 7 (5434*17=560 B. C. 
or as some authorities believe 541 to be the year of the Nirvana of Buddha, 
3414'17=558 B. C. (Part III Clrapter I). Or it must have been seven year# 
after be began to preach his gospel i.e. 564- 7=557 B. C, The last concluaioa 
is more probable as we shall see later on. 

(60) The year 558 B, C. has played a very important part in the life 

of Bta^air; . . . . . : 
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Cbaiptif 


mabi u.^ htih km ss§ €» f^f si t&fim 

£BI6aB8t6n, btti Mtfidat socc^ a^d h^d (Htnbisaf cddld Itdssdli 
to hdVe bddn a fbllo^f of Bbddfiism at t&e^ftioiit fbt sdVeii 

]!*Iow we have to decide^what religion he followeli Ifotri 580 
B. C. to 5^ B. C., the first 16 years tof his rule. As Baddhistil 
^s estab^hed after 564 B. C., he must <have bbeh k fdllo^t 
either of the Vedic religion orjof Jaihism.ttn one of the boohS** 
it is stated that his mother^ was the daughter of a Bhattlya 
tSatriya family, which miy: possibly, have beeh the liatlVe of 
Xyuddha^^. The Bh&tiSs of to-day declare themselves to be 
descendants of biatriyas of the Bhattiya family. AyiiddhSi and 
KSsi are each other’s neighbours, and it is possible that the kings 
of both the countries might have given their dau^ters in niarriage 
to one another. Again, right from the time of SiSiih&g, kfili had 
bdeh under the control of the kings of l^agadh. Beitce Ptildnjlt 
might have married the daughter of the Bhattiya fanlily. f)nfing 
the reign of Prasenjit, the Vedic religion** waS in fall si^hg. 
Sacrifices of animals to various gods was the order Of the day. 
(Nature created great men to put a stop to such atibdtiel^^ )> 
'fhe ksatriySs of those times might have been the folfe^rs of 
the Vedic relipon®®. Bimbisar, thus, must have been a follower 

(61) Oo account of this roasos CbetSk, at fhit, did aot afreS to th« 
teqtwst of Bitnhisar, to five his daufhter in marriSfe to him. 

(62) ** ChroBologi' of India ” by DuK p. 5; — " He Was botn dl ft Bhattiya 
queen. He was a friend to Buddha, who was senior to him by five ySstS. Hh 
was murdered after a reifn of 52 years. 

(63) See f. fa.’no. 14, pp. 64 and also no. 16 on pp. 76 and no. 25 on pp. 73; 
agahi the account of the mother of Ifands BTbaspati given further b this volumh. 

(64) Miny persons, who were biahihftts by. birth, were foHowers of 
}hinism th those times. Even many of the disciples of Lord Mabivfr WM 
bfahmiits by birth. In those tinibs, a man did not foUow the vedic religioa 
sittipily becahise Ke iVas born df brabmin parents, as it is geDeratiy dona 
t(y-dky. We shan see iatefr On that dhhdi], Cfainah^n, etc. though thhy wbtb 
btftbftiins by birth, were all jains by faith. 

(65) See no, 53 above and the ihaftOr dtfb c er B iilg it. 

(^) After Prascnjitt irtaay of tfaft ksfaatiiyis bfetd changed tfaaii faitb from 
Biahmisism to Jainism. They continued to follow Jainism from U| 
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oi the Vedic religion because bis father must have also been a 
follower of the same religion. He ceased to he a fcdlower of the 
Vgdic relig^g, h^ cj^n^ in|p copt^ct with IWP rp^igious 
I^W>fih^s^^ T^i be nyas a feUoffer of fbe V^ic fejigioti*" fpr 
^hp fijr^ ye^irs of hfs rple (580 to Si64 B. C.y, then he 

it fp}lp>per of Bu^dhUm fpr six tp §eyep years ( 564 to 558 
6. C.) a^ laff he l^arpe a foUoyrer pf lainism for the rest of 
bis life (558 to 528 jp. C.). We have di$ptufse4 these changes of 
religion pf his. because they had a great bearing on the social 

Pu$yamitra of the 8unga dynasty and his teliyious preceptor Patafijali, the 
(aatocf gramiparian. Ai} the kings of Mag^h during this time ( except Asoks ) 
Wfge iains- 

(S?) Fiiat hs c|me into contact with Buddha, then ^yi«:h Mehavir, because 
Gaatan Buddha began tg preach his gospel iq 564 B* C-. and Mahsvir began to 
preach his gospel in 556 B. C. eight years after Buddha. 

(68) Fnistattve Volume 11. p. 3. 

Two events have occurred in the life of Bitnbisar to support this conctn* 
sion, which are as under;>- 

(i) Once he killed, while bunting, a fenude deer. Then he saw her is 
throes of death. At the same time she gave birth to a lawn, and in a short 
time both died. BiOibisar's heart did not melt with pity at seeing such a horrible 
sight. He, go the contzaiy was pleased and boasted abumt it. as if be bad buatad 
a tiger. He thus committed a great sin and thus deserved severe punishment 
in subsequent lives, (ii) It is stated in Bbaratesvar B. V. Translation pp. 201. 
*'8re^k conunitted a great sin by eating 8esb; Kcspa lust bis kingdom because 
he was addicted to wine; Daaarath committed a great sin by kiHtog an 
innocent man, end Kaywvanna lost bis wealth by loose morality. ” This makes 
it dear that 8rdM( had eaten flesh. Both Jainism and Buddhism denounce 
and prohibit eating flesfa ( though in Buddbism, flesh is eaten under certain 
circumstances. ) Tbus he must have committed the above deed before he 
beeame a follower eitiier of Boddbisn) or Jainism. 

We do not know when he killed this female deer. According to Jainism, 
however, we can calculate the year of the above event, as follows. It is one of 
the belief of Jainism that every person's events of his next life, are determined 
by udiat he does during jf rd. of his life; be it the 1st, or the 2nd, or the 3td 
division of his life. We know that Bitnbisar died at the age of & 7 . ( At the 
age of 15 he ascended the throne, and he died after ruling for 52 years.) Every 
third division of his life consisted of 22j years. Hence he must have committed 
the above«stated geeat sis during tUc fust division ( i, s, 595-223:574 B. C,) 
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changes that he made during his rule**”, with the help of his 
pdme-minister Abhayakamar. 

We have stated in f. n. no. 60 above, that this year has 
played a very important part in the life of Bimbisar. We know 
that he accepted Buddhism as his faith after 
the y«ar*5^B* C meeting with Buddha in 564 B. C. Buddha 
had again met Bimbisar at the end of the 559 
B. C., and had made his queen Ksema a bauddha nun, thus 
showing that his influence prevailed very much in the harem. 
Bimbisar must not have willingly consented to Kiema's being a 

because during the second and the third he was a follower, first of Buddhism, 
and then of Jainism. This means that for the. first sixteen years of his rule 

(580' to 564 B. C. ) he was a follower of the vedic religion, in which was 

allowed desh-eating and killing animals. During this time animal sacrifices 
were very much in vogue. 

1 take this opportunity to state one more detail. Those readers who are 
not interested in such things, are requested to lea\e it, as it is. It is staled 
in jaina books that Binibisar, at present is in hell ( Bharatesvat B. V. Tta‘ 

nslation pp 201, Jaina Dhanm Prak^, 1984 V. £. pp, 187.) In the next 

Ut-sarpiiji he will be the first Tirthankar of the Jains named Padmanabh. 
( Bbaratesvar B. V. Translation pp. 51 ) He is condemned to hell, because 
not only did he kill a pregnant female deer, but enjoyed the sight of bar 
suffering from the pangs of death. ( All civilized people to-day, agree to the 
fact, that to kill any innocent and harmless animal, is not humane. ) One 
.would naturally ask why such a sinner, who deserved hell, is destined to 
become a Tirthaiikar. ? The answer is, that he had spent the rest of his life 
in promoting the welfare of his subjects. He made many reforms with the 
help of his prime-minister Abhayakumar. Again he was helped and inspired 
by Mahavir and his first disciple Gautam. Mahavtr reached Kaivalya Gnina 
stage in 536-B. C. and entered Nirvana in 327 B. C. Out of these thirty 
years, he bad stayed for 16 monsoons in Rajgfhl, and bad helped and inspired 
Bimbisar and his son in promoting the welfare of the people. All this is 
related in the form of dialogue in Bhagavati Sutra of the Jains. ( One must 
have some faith in it, to take it as historical truth. ) 

( We have not discussed here, when the next Ut-sarpitfi will begint and 
when Binibisar will come out of hell, because we are not concerned with 
these questions here. These things interest only those, who have some faith 
in Jainism. ) 

(69) We shall have to give details about this later osi 
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bauddba nun, and when Buddha made her a nun against his will, 
he was displeased with Buddha, and he must have given up 
Buddhism. There is no reference to any meeting of Buddha and 
Bimbisar after this event’". Thus the conversion of queen Ksema 
into a buddfaist nun was the cause of the change of religion in 
the life of Bimbisar, and also the cause of its decline’ 

Thus Bimbisar was so much displeased with Kama’s conversion 
that he ceased to be a follower of Buddhism’*. Now he wanted 
to marry, because Ksema was no longer his queen. A painter showed 
•him a picture of one of the daughters’" of king Chetak of Videha. 


(70) C. H. I. pp. 184 “On GoUaui's visit to Rajpira, Bimbisar presented 
bim with the bamboo-grove where huts could be erected for the accommo- 
dation of the order; we hear very little about him iir the books. He is not 
even mentioned in three out of the four Nikayas and the few references in 
the fourth are of the most meagre kind. “ 

Further see f. n. no. 7, next chapter; this shows why Rajgfhi is scarcely 
used in bauddha books. 

(71 ) This should he a lessor to those iaina monks who are, at present, 
in tbs habit of making minor hots and girls monks and nuns without the 
consent of their elders and guardians. Important resolutions have been passed 
at the Jaina Conferences at Ajmer (Sthinakvasi) and .\hmedaba>i (Murtipujak), 
CA. D. 1933 & 34) to check the nasty custom. See f. n. nos. 19, 86 & 88, 
next chapter. 

(72) Bimbisar was tired of his palace at Rajgir because, while he wae 
staying there, be was separatexi from Ksema; hence the relations between him and 
Gantam Buddha were estranged. So he changed his capital from Rajgir to 
R%fh). Ajatratru and Udayan liad also changed their capitals on account of 
similar domestic reasons. See further in this chapter for details. 

(73) King Chetak bad two daughters who were unmarried. The elder's 
name was Sujye^a, and the younger's name was Chillai^. They were fast 
friends. A nun, who was insulted by them, decided to get Sujyefta married 
with a king who had many queens, and thus make her unhappy. She painted 
a beautiful picture of Sujyesta and showed it to Srenik: he was fascinated by 
her beauty; whereupon he sent a messenger to Chetak with a request to marry her 
with him. Chetak did not comply with the request and ^repik began to pass 
gloomy days. At last Abhayakuniar c^unc to know the cause of the sadness 
of his father, and he promised him to fulfil his desire. 

Accordingly, be weut to Vai^' in disguise, and there established himseH 



Btligipas Mlovcd Chapter 

The king was fascinated with the beaiity of the girl and cequeitcd 
Chetak to give his daughter in marriage to him, thinking that a 
smali king like him, dare not refuse him anything. He lost hif 
temper when Chetak refused his request in an insulting manner. 
Then Abhayakum&r inquired into the matter, who made it 
clear to the king that Che^ak meant no offence in refusing bis 


a dealer in toilets on the road, which was frequented by the maid-servants 
of king Chetak's palace. In his shop he hung a picture of king ^renik and 
began to salute it ceremoniously every day. The maid-servaots asked him one 
day, out of curiosity, whom he was so reverently bowing every day. Abhays* 
kumSr acquainted them with the picture and also told them, bis mind wgs 
taken bold of by Sujyefta. The maid-^vaots told Sujye^a all these things, 
fnd she decided to run away to ^re^ik secretly. SreCik ( i ) came, on the dfy 
bxed. with same of his faithful warriors at the other end of an nndergto^d 
passage, the first end of which was in the royal palace, and through which 
Sujyefta was to come to him. While SujyeSta was busy making prepviUions 
for departure, Chillaha asked her where she was going; and out of love for bet 
Sujye-sta told her everything. Chillana too, decided to accompany her; and thus 
both the sisters, after passing through the passage, sat in the chariot of 
iSrenik. The chariot began to move. It had not gone fai, when Sujyesta was 
reminded of the fact th.it she had forgotten her jewel-basket in the palace. 
So the chariot was stopped and she went back to the palace to fetch it. In 
the meanwhile, Chefak was informed of this secret escapade; so his warrior^ 
ran after the chariot of iireuik, tiirough i!ie passage. Finding it impossible 
to fight against them with his few warriors, and thus waiting for the 
return of Sujyetsa, SreUik ordered the charioteer to drive the chariot at 
full speed. His warriors checked the approach of Clietak's warriors and ha 
reached safely his place, with Chillana, hut without Sujycsta. In this fight 
Nag-rathika's Oil 32 sons, who were brave warriors and bodyguards of 
Srenik, were killed. ( These thirty-two sons were born at the same time, and 
were destined (iii) to die at the same time. ) 

( i ) At this time the name "^leuik" was not given to him. U a^as (fiyto 
many years later, after he formed the guilds. Here he should have been 
Biotbisar. 

(ii) “Maharatbik" is an officer of a high position in tlie state. Details gta 
given in the account of ^atkarapi of .\n'’hra, later on. About this Nag-rgthlk 
see the f. n. (iii) below. 

(ill) Kalpa-Sutr.-i pp. 10+, and also account of Sulasa in Bharatesvar 
|3' Translation! — Sulasa's husband Nag vvas a jain. Sulasa became a jain 
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isyiifM, bat that it Was his priiraple’* not to give any of his 
dSoghtsts in tnaftiage to one who was not a jaiui Thus Bunbitftr 
began to be inclined towards jainism^ and Abhayakumar, who 
Ural a jain, encouraged him in it. Abhayakumar, with his unusual 
ability, brought the girl and the king together within six to twelve 


The faces of Sujye?ta and Chillana were as like two peas, and 
idretiik, inistakinR Chilkua for her elder sister, began to address her as 
Sujyesta, Chillana, however, told him the truth: the king, accepting the 
dectee of fate, consoled himself with her. He married her with full pomp 
and ceremony in his capital. 

When Chetak came to know that not unly has Sretiik married his daugh- 
ter Chillana, but had also become a follower of Jainism, he established 
friendly relations with him. Sujyesta became a jaina nun. 

(74) All the daughters of Chetak were maniesd with great kings, and 
they were all iains. It was a principle with Chetak, never to marry any of his 

daughters with a king who was not a jain, however great and powerful he 

might be. He married his daughter Sivadevi with Cha»V?pradyot only after he 

becanre a follower of Jainism he came into contact with UdSyin of Sindbu- 

Sauvir. 


after she married him. When Biinbisar came to the throne, Nag joined service 
under him. Sulasa had no issue, and she worshipped a god for children. The 
god was pleased with her devotion, and he gave her 32 pills and told her to 
svvallow one every day, so that she would have 32 sons, one by one. Sulasa 
thinking that it would be better to have oue good son, than to have 32 
mediocre ones, swallowed all the 32 pills on one day. During herpregnancy she 
Buffered much pain. At last the god told her that she would give birth to 32 
sons at the same time, and thev would die at the same time. These thirty— two 
sons died while fighting against the soldiers ot Chejak in older to protect 
their king Sretiik, whose service they had taken up. 

(Binibisar came to the throne in 580 B. C., and Nag joined his army in 
the same year; Sulasa must have given birth to her 32 sons, two or three 
years after 580 B. C., i. e, about 576 D. C. Himhisdr married Chillana in 
558 B. C. ( i. e. 1^ or 2 years before Mahavlr attained the Kaivalya-Gnana 
stags.) By 558 B. C, these 32 sons must have been 18 years old, which was 
the proper age for fighting in those times, when boys attaiited majority Ut 
tbs age of 13 or 14, Thus the above story has the support of his- 
torical dates. ) 
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months^”. Bimbisar was married with Chilla^a; she was a devoat 
jain. Being constantly in her company, BimbisSr’s faith in 
Jainism increased. Then happened the incident of AnSthmuni, 
which made him too a devout follower of Jainism^ and gradually 
by observing all the tenets of Jainism he at last became fit for 
being destined to he the first TirthaAkar in the next Ut-sarpini’^^ 

Thus the year 558 has played a very significant part in his life, 
on account of the three changes that took place in the year; (1) 
He changed his capital from Rajgiri^* or Girivraj to Rajgrhi. (2) 
He married with Chillantl. (3) He left Buddhism and became a 
follower of Jainism. 


(75) For details vu'e pp. 326, Bharafesvar B, V. Translation. The summary 
is Riven in no. 73 above. 

(7fi) This incident is described in details in jaina books. In bauddiM 
books too, is given the story of one Anatha. 

(77) See f. n. no. 68 above. 

(78) See f. n, no.. 72 above. 



Chapter II 

3renik ( continued ) 

SiT^opsfs: — Where and xehy he changed his capital ? — 
Meanings of Rhjgiri, Girivraj. anti Rajgrht and their sihuitions 
— Magadh’s trade xcith eastern and u'cstcrn countries — Why 
Bimhisur xeas named Srenik ? — Persons who inspired and 
helped hint in the formation of guilds — Different names of 
Srenik — The time from which he began to have his coins— ~ 
Srenik was fond of arts, admirer of virtues, and preserver of 
peace — Incidents to support the above virtues — More details 
about his all-round life — Discussion about his race and family — 
His queens, sons, daughters and their short accounts — Marriage 
customs and instances about them — The reason of his death 
and justice or injtistice of the stain on the fame of Afatsatru — 
Haw much time he remained in prison? 
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We have already stated above that Prasenjit had changed 
his capital from Kusagrapur to Rajgiri-Rajgir, on the top of one 
of the hills of mount VaibhSrgiri^. We also 
Change of capital know that its position made it difficult for the 
merchants of the city to trade with other cities. 
Biinbistr had long been thinking of changing the place of his 
capital; but upto 556 B. C. his mind was in an unsettled condition 
and full of anxieties®, and he had not fixed ideas of working for 
the welfare of his subjects. Again in 556 B. C. he had become 
a confirmed jain; Mah.avir had attained Kaivalya-gnSn and 
was, with the help of Abhayakiimar, inspiring him to do his best 
for his subjects. After 556 B. C. his mind was constantly occupied 
with the thoughts of how to make his subjects socially and poli- 
tically better. Hence he must have found that to improve the 
trade and commerce of his capital, he ought to change its place 
from the top of the hill'’ to the foot of the .same mountain*. This 
place was surrounded by hills on all sides thus affording it natural 
protection from invaders. This new city was named RSjgrh or 
Rajgrhi''. This makes it clear that the iilaces of Rajgir or Riijgiri 
and Kiijgrh-grhi were different, though the two pi ices were very 
near each other*'. The other thing to note is that Rajgrhi was 
established after 556 B. C., and Rujgir-giri was established in 
Prasenjit’s time. .Again Bimbisar has accepted Jainism as his faith 
in 558 B. C. Hence, in hauddha hooks Buddha is said to have 
met Bimbisar in Rajgir-giri, but not in Rajgfhl. Somotiraes it is 
Girivraj, but never Rajgrhi’. Sometimes it is found in them as 

(1) Vide Chapter 1. Part II, account of Prasenjit, 

(2) To know what worries clouded his mind, \u’e the pragraph about 
his change of faith in Chapter I, and f. ii. no. GS below it. 

(3) “ Fortress on the hill cf. f. n. no. 18 on pp. 2.31 words quoted on 
the authority of C. H. I. 

(4) “At the foot of the hill” f. n. no. 18 on pp. 231. 

(5) Rajgrhi -the place in which there are palaces of kings (cf. f. n. no. 
18 on pp. 231), 

(G) See f, n. nos. 9 below, and the matter concerning it. 

(7) Cf. f. n. no. 70 on pp. 24.5 and the matter concerning it. The author 
of Ht I. has also used the word ' Rijgir" and then stated his doubt. 
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a result of ignorance of some modern writers, who either did not 
know the difference between them, or wanted to show their know- 
ledge. In jaina books, on the other hand, the capital of Sretiik 
is always named RajgThi, and seldom Girivraj or Rajgir. I hope 
these conclusions of mine will ultimately prove to be true as 
further researches will support them with their evidence. 

In connection with Kajgrhi, Sir Cunningham writes: — “This 
Rajgrh (the abode of king) is quite different from the capital of 
Jarhsandh as well as that of king Prasenjit, the father of king 
Sretiilv. It is incorrect to say, that it was founded by king Ajat- 
satru, son of Bitnbisar, as inferred by some. (See “Chronology 
of India” by Duff. pp. 6.". Thus both Sir Cunningham and the 
jaina books agree that RajgThi and Girivraj (founded by Prasenjit) 
were different'*. This city was 12 yojans long and 9 yojans 
broad’". The Ganges flowed on its southern outskirts. On all 
sides of RAjurhi there were hills, except on the southern side. 
The ranges of mount Vaibhargiri stretched upto the hill of 
A^vatthama in Orissa, at the foot of wliich is the famous inscrip* 
of Dhauli-jaguda. Tliis inscription is as intimately connected with 
Jainism as witli Srenik. 1 have explained this in Chapter VI 
Part I. I will explain it in details in the accounts of Priyadarsin 
and Kharve!. In short, the region between Kftjgrh and the 
inscrifjtion of Dhauli-jaguda is full of the relics of Jainism. 

We know that the fourth Ara of Avasarpini was to end in 
523 B. C. licnee Bimbisar’s reign was in the transitional i-)eriod 
between the end of the fourth 5.ra and beginning 
Trade and commerce of the fifth. Again, means of livelihood were to 
become scarcer than before while dishonesty and 
other vices were to increase. During the fourth Ara, traders and 


(8) Bhilsa Topes pp. 237. This is supported by jaina books. (Vide pp. 48 
“Alahaa SaUiprati” printed at Bhavnagar. 

(9) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp, 27; {. n* no. 8 above. 

(10) The area itself suggests that Rajgrhi must have been founded at ths 
foot of the mountain* 
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caravans travelled from one city to the other” and exchanged 
and sold and bought goods by means of the barter system or 
payments in gold dust^* etc.^*. The necessity of the coins was felt, 
as the time of the beginning of the fifth Ara came nearer and 
nearer. (The necessity had really begun to be felt from 556 B. C., 
when Mahavir began to preach his gospel). Consequently Bimbisar 
put into currency what are called punch-marked coins by experts^*. 

The capitals of all districts were connected with one another 
for the trade purposes, by trunk roads one of which stretched 
from Taksila (in the Punjab) to Rajgrhi. Communications by 
water were also very felicitous. Traders travelled from Arabia 
to the west coast of India and back. In the east, too, traders 
travelled over long distances. We shall quote two instances of how 
trade was going on among the merchants of countries very far 
from one another, by land as well as by water. 

Birabisar’s empire stretched upto the far-end of eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Pulusaki spread to the far end of 
the north-western India. Pulusaki came to know the greatness of 
Biinbisar through the merchants of his kingdom, who had frequently 
travelled to Rajgrhi for trade-purposes. To establish friendly 
relations with him he sent valuable presents to him with his 
merchants. Bimbisar returned this offer of friendship with still 


(11) Cf. Chapter I. Part I and f. n. no. 15 below. 

(12) Coins of Anc. India by Sir Cunningham pp. 21- — 

“The Indians had no coinage (Herodotus 111 pp. 94-96); that the tribute 
was paid in gold-dust". The same author while describing Udambar coins on 
pp. 36 says, “ they were referred to by the great grammarian Panini” (whose 
time is B. C. 376, see further Nand IX) which means that the coins were 
current in India for a pretty long time if not very long ago. (Of course there 
were punch-coins and not struck in mints). 

(13) We have referred to this gold-dust at several places in this volume 
e. g. Chapter II Part I, Chapter I Part II, etc. 

(14) For models vide “Coins of India” or Chapter 2 part III of this bookt 
fi n. no. 12 above. 

(15) Taksila, <§ravasti, Kausambi, Ujjaini, Rajgrhi etc., were great trade- 
GdDtres of those times. See f. n. no. 32 pp. 18. 
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more valuable gifts. The two kings became each other’s friends 
to such an extent that Pulusaki, wishing to see Birnbisar personally, 
set out from his capital towards Rajgrhi. On account of his old 
age, and also on account of the fatigue of the journey and the 
change of climate, he died immediately after entering the boundaries 
of Magadh. This shows that kings of great countries visited one 
an other. 

As an instance of sea-voyages we can quote another incident. 
The region about modern Aden^® was known as ArdradeSa, and 
its king was known as Ardra-raja.. The eldest son was called 
ArdrakumSr. Once the merchants of this country landed at 
Laxmipur^' and then travelled upto Magadh. There they presented 
to Abhayakumar the gifts that were sent to him by Ardrakumar. 
When these merchants finished their business transactions and 
were about to return to their own country, they approached 
Abhayakumar for the return message. Abhayakumar sent with 
them a jaina idol to Ardrakumar, with the hope that he might 
turn towards Jainism, and thus have an opportunity to uplift his 
soup®. The hope of Abhayakumar was realised^® when the latter 

(16) According to sonic, .trc’ra is indcntified with the region on the shore 
of the Adriatic sea of Italy; but it seems improbable. 

(17) For details, vide the account of Abliayakumav in Bharatesvar B. V. 
Translation. There this port i.s said to have been on the west coast of 
southern India, .^ccotding to iny opinion it must have been somewhere between 
Sopara, the capital of .^paraut, and Broach ( See f. u. no. 35 on pp. 20), 

(18) Cf. f. n. no. +5 pp. 237. In jaina books it is stated that whoever 

formed friendship ivitb Abhayakumar, obtained absolution. ■ 

(19) I have given a short summary below. For details vide pp. 210 to 
217 Bharatesvar B. V. Translation. 

B. B. V. Translation pp. 215:— Prince Ardra was married with ^rimatij 
the daughter of a merchant, and a son was born to them; when the son 
began to go to school, Ardra kumar w'anted to become a jaina monk, and he 
asked the consent of ^rimati. She sat in a room and began to spin cotton. 
When her son returned from school he asked his mother the reason of this 
strange behaviour. Slie explained to him that his father was to become a monk 
and that she would be reduced to spinning cotton after that. The son conso* 
lad her and promised to prevent bis father from becoming a monk. Accordingly 
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saw the idol. This incident showed that traders travelled by 
sea, thus making it clear that those people knew the craft of 
ship-building also*”. 

As trade and commerce began to develop between different 

countries, the necessity of forming guilds of professions was felt 

_ more and more. Thus separate guilds were 

Formation of guilds , , r . . . . 

according to formed of metal-workers, leather-tanners, 

professions carpenters, weavers, blacksmiths, barbers, washer- 
men and of others. The state officers were 
divided into Dandnayakas, Kosadhyaksas — Lord - treasurer, 
Commander-in-chief, Ministers, Prime-minister and others. Thus 
all the political and social positions and professions were arranged 
and fixed according to their importance, to avoid any sort of 
confusion both in political and social administration, departmental 
portfolios were entrusted to officers in charge of various depart- 
ments. In all this j^olitical and social reconstruction, the king was 
helped by Abhayakumfir, but was inspired by Lord MahSvir*^ 
who had already attained the Kaivalya-gnana stage, which enabled 
him to know everything about the past I'-reiteiu and future events. 
With the help of his wonderful foresight he directed the aciivlties of 


be took tl'.i' cotton thtcaci- wr.:: iii'f, .imi uent ti i.i;- iji’iiT'i. lli- hesjati to 
tie the legs of bis tatiwr 'vVith those tiitca’s. ar.d .hen told Ins in.-thet that 
his father coaM not go because i’e was bour i bini with tl.re.ids, .■Vrtlra 
kiimir’s heart sneib d with luv.- an ' t-mution t . w,i; his wife aiv' .son. and 
he declared that he would postp ne hoconiinK a monV lot .V' many yt-ais as 
there were lotin's '-A tisreaf’ .on Ins hgs. Counting liteni, turne.' cvit to 
be tivelt'e, and iience h»' bec.ani-? .a j.iin.'i monk after IJ yeni!.. 

The story makes three thinsr" cb’at; (1) f’e- pie knew spinning in those 
times and put on clothes (fli Po-t people earned their livrlihno.-l hy spinning 
f3) And the consent of the telatives was ..ons.K’ercd almost neceesary before 
one renounced the world an i became a ..ima monk. WhvfS norl sons were not 
deeeitel or left economicaiiy unsettled wh-.-n any one became a monk. 

(20) Merchants travelled ev-n (atib-r thart AMhi.r. Th.ey traveiled in the 
far west upto Greece, Ryme, P-rypt « Ch.apiet II Part J ). They travelled in 
the far east also. 

(21) Vide Chapter VT, Part II. 
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Biipbiaftr and Abhayakumar, ( when they came to pay their respects 
to him every morning ), in the form of answers to the questions 
of Gautam, his chief disciple. The king and his ministers 
acted according to the answers of Mahavir. Henceforth, Bimbisar 
became famous as Srenik ( builder of guilds ) in history*®. These 
guilds have continued to exist in India to the present day*'**, because 


" jaina Sahitya no Sauikship'a Itihas" pp. 19. It is stated there, on the 
authority of Prof. Loynian,” “ Jfahdvir was well-versed in all the arts and 
crafts of his time. Due to the power of his pinance f I believe Kaivalya- 
gnaio) lie arr.nnped all these .arts and crafts into their proper order through 
the iiioi'ium of firt-nlk and .Abba; a-kun ai. " 

C. 11. 1, 4th., 19.'. pp Kil ; — 1 have pointei*. o'Jl that its (^am &a8’ry’s 
.^rthasa.itra now known .as K.aulilva’s Arih.aii»tra ) c.<nit uts describe the state 
of tliiuKs, as existing inimet'i.atcly before the establishment of the Mauryan 
Kmpive, while ^^r. pastry svpt!fst»; that it itia'- refer back, even to 
the pir-buddhiilii: age. (1’. .WII! ). Thio statement proves that Sam Sastry 
was not the originator of the political and social s\htetn of administration 
described in his botiUs. .Again, no wheie in the b,»U''di;a books is it found 
that Buddha ever inspired P.itnbif.ir to form these iv.litic.al and social guilds. 
That HiJubisar has been given the name of .^retiik means that these political 
and social structures took their birth from h>m. -A.s nothing is mentioned in 
the baud'diia book-, abovit these politic.il and. social reforms of Binybisar, it 
follow.-, that lie must have enacted these changes alter he gave up Buddhism 
and became a iaiii in .‘i.*'-'- 1‘. C. The taina bo>-ks contain ample evidence to 
support the tact tljat l-e* wa- io'-pired b- AI;ihaiJr who directed him ably 
with the help r.f Ills Kai'.alva-gnan. Thus the gtii’'’-. aud all otlier social and 
political sttticiuic-. owe (lieu origin to Maha-, ii. 

.-\gaiii a disinterested authori:\ like P’-of. Loyni.'in supports these conclu- 
sions, as we have shown above. 

(l’2) C. n. 1. pp. 20fi ; “He {irg.ani?ei' institutions". X'ide also “Heart of 
Jainism” by Mrs. St.’venson pp, 40. Vide also pp, Co to 30 of the translation 
(Bhatnagar) of “Jainism’’ by I rot. Hlezenap, Vide also cliapter \ I, Part II, 

(23) See further di. Ill and the lecture of Piof. Hoernel, the president of 
B. R. A. S. ( pp, 42. ): - 

In Jainism, it is prohibitted to begin any new thing. Hence some one 
would ask why Mahavir began a new order of things. The answer is, that 
Mahavir himself has not begun any new thing. He has simply indirectly 
suggested reforms to Abhaya-kumar aud Biinbisar, who heard the questions 
and answers of Gautam and Mahavir. They picked up the ideas from this 
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the idea originated with Lord MahSvir. Though there have been 
slight changes here and there, as times have changed, but the 
original structure has persisted and will persist. The whole 
political and social structure that we see in modern India, came 
into being, during 556 B. C. to 528 B, C. 

Some writers^* consider Srenik to be the organizer of army 
only, in which several reforms were made by Udayasva or UdSyan- 
bhat later on. Nandivardhan also introduced some changes in the 
arm)', which was finally re-organized by Chanakya, the prime 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenis has very highly spoken about the discipline and 
organization of the army of Chandragupta. and has placed the 
army of Andhra in the second rank. But we should not forget the 
fact that, in spite of several changes made by his successors, 
the original idea cd' army organization came from fSrenik. 

We have already stated above, that 8rei.uk had five hundred 
ministers*''*, who enjoyed the status of the municipal corporators 


dialogue iu which Maha^ sr c’iscussed fandanieiital truths about the organization 
of society-ideas which stanJ true in all tinre*-, ilirues, and raiintries — thougti 
we see them working and existing in dit'ioreiu forms and difl'ereiit ways 
according to tite requiremeuts of a particulai tiute, c. unto or olituate. Ttio 
first Tirtharikar t'f Jains, Ksabha 't-v (A 'inaih.), had formed social and political 
structures before he had ri. nounc.-d the wurid and become a monk. Mabavii 
followed his foot-stt'os, but because li<‘ had aliead\ renouno’d the world, ho 
did not take any actice part in these social and political actreilies, but suggested 
permanent ideas about ttirm an I their iccenstruction tluougii his conversation 
with (lautam, because he thouglit that f^ienik anrl .\bhayakumar were proper 
persons to put those ideas into practice (Cf. f, n. nos. dl above and d4 below). 

) ide Kaiitilya'^.' .Arliiasastra Translation bv Mr. Jnsiiipura Af. A. pp. 13. 

(24) J. 1,. D. R. A. S. Pair I. pp. Oo; — *' $reni“an army division and hence 
it may mean a militarv king. ..but from the knowledge we hat e of his prrrson 
and of his regime, we make bolt! to declare that there is not the slightest tinge 
of militarism in him; on the contrary his reign is full of peace and constitu- 
tional refunns. I think the author has not understood the meaning of the word 

BreUi . Similar idea is stated on pp 245 of Arthasastra. 

(25) See Chapter II Part. I, 
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<rf to-day. The president of this council of ministers was Abhaya* 
kumftr, the primeminister. These five hundred ministers were elected 
from various electoral units which were based 
nruL guilds. Every guild elected its representative 
and delegated him to this council of ministers. 
We do not know details about this wonderful 

election system but we have to note one thing that electoral 

units were based neither on religions’*’ ( which were only 
three in those times ) nor on castes’'^ ( which did not exist 
in those times ) as it is done to-day. A person followed any 
profession he liked irrespective of his caste ( i, e. brahmin, 
or ksatriya, or vaisya, or sudra ), and creed, and he had a right 

to vote for, or stand for, election from the guild to which he 

belonged by profession. 

Here, it would be interesting to note that the “Mahajan” of 
the middle ages had the same connotation as the “Council of 
ministers" of Sreitik’s time. The words Sresti, ^thi, Maha^thi** 
were current in those times. I have quoted a passage below from 
a weekly” which supports my idea: — “We feel that, to form the 
electoral units according to religions is very harmful to India as 
a whole. In India, in the middle ages we had the “Mahfijan" 
system or the guild-system. All professions had their own guilds, 
and every guild sent a representative to the “Mahajan” or the 
"Council of ministers’’ of the city. The villages had their Pahchayats. 
As it is done in Italy to day, we can also form electoral units 
according to professions but not according to castes or creeds. 
In Mysore State this system has been initiated and representatives 
to the State Council are elected from professional units which 
contain persons of all religions and castes”. 


(26) There were only three religions in those times. People were devout 
in those times. 

(27) There were no castes. Some scholars have confused guilds with 
castes. ( Chapter II Part I ). 

(28) Chapter II. Part I. 

(29) “ Nav-Gujrat " dt. 20-7-34 pp. 5. ( Published from Baroda, Gujaiat*} 
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We know that the jaina writers have given him th^ name 
of ^lenik*** beeanse this name indicates what he did for tte 
^Ifare of his siibjects. This name is seldom found in the bauddha 
books because he earned this name many years after he left 
Buddhism for Jainism‘s. 


DKisrciit naiiMS of 
BlmUssr 


According to the jaina books he was called Bhambh&sar, 
before he became king ( I have already explained why he was 
called BhatnbhasSr ). When he came to the 
throne he was called Bimbisnr, and he continued 
to be called so, as long as he was a follower 
of Buddhism. Modem scholars do not draw atiy distinction between 
iBhambh^ar and Biinbisar, and consider the former to be derived 
from the latter. In historical books he is famous as Srenik, and 
this name is used in books of all religions, though it specially 
belongs to Jainism^*. 


We have already noted that before the time of BimbisUr, 
things were bought and sold by barter system or by payments 
in gold-dust. As time went on, and with the 
Cotas of his tfme formation of guilds, the necessity of coins as 
a means of sale and purchase was felt. Conse* 
quently, Srenik put into currency what are called by experts 
‘T'unchmarked coins’’ — Coins which were not struck in mints**. 
The kings of those days had no temptation for making 
themselves famous by printing their likenesses on the coins; but 
they wanted to show their religion and family. Consequently 


(30) As we have noted before, jaina writers had the Imbtt of (fiving typical 
aamea to kings. For instance : “ Chandprariyot, Satnprati, Kunik, Karkandu 
etc., ” Vide Chapter IV', Part I. Paragraph on *' A peculiar habit of jaina writers." 

(31) The names, f^renik and Abhayakumar are seldom found in bauddha 
books, thus showing that he got the name of Srerjik after B. C. 556. 

(32) Cf. the difference between Rajgir, Girivraj, and RijgThl given 
above. 

(33) The metal out of which the coins were to be struck, was first heated 
red-hot and then made into shapes of coins, on which was preaeed the die 
oontaising the religious or the family sign. 



on the obverse side’* was printed the religions sign and on the 
reverse side was printed the family sign. (See the Chapter on coins 
in Vol. 11)- The coins of Srettik were struck after 556 B. C. 

He had the habit of learning any new art or craft about 
which he came to know. Once, while he was passing by a road 
he saw an archer shooting from a distance at 
His londnesf for arts the mangoes on a mango-tree and thus getting 
them down for eating. He invited him to his 
palace and began to learn shooting from him. He did not get 
mastery over it, in spite of the efforts of the archer to instruct 
him, and his efforts to learn it. Then the archer hesitatingly 
suggested to him, that even though he was a king, he was nothing 
but his pupil and ought to respect him, as a pupil ought to respect 
his preceptor. The king immediately understood everything, and 
from that day he gave a higher seat to the archer, and himself 
took the lower seat, to show proper respect to him. In a few days 
be mastered the art. Thus we can see that he did not mind 
learning arts even from humble persons, and also he believed that 
in the realm of art, the palm went to the artist, and not to one 
who was socially suijerior. 

He was also an admirer of virtues. He had not the habit of 
seeing the short-comings of others, but their virtues. Once, while 
passing by a road he saw a dead dog**. Nasty smell was coming 
out of the carcase, and his officers turned their faces away. The 
king approached it, and began to praise the beautiful white lines 
of teeth that were seen out of the open mouth of the dog. 

He hated warfare. During his reign there were no great wars. 
He had to Bght against the kings of KoSal and of Videha in 
order to marry with their daughters, but not in order to expand 
his territory’ ^ In the fourth Ara, the only cause of battles was 

(34) Religious sign was printed on the obverse side because greater 
importance was attaclied to it. 

(35) Vinaya mulo dhammo=Modesty is the foundation of leligion* 

(36) Jaina Sahitya Lekh SaOigrah pp 78 and further. 

^37) See oc. 73 Chapter I, Part II, 
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woman, one and the last of the trio of “wealth, land and woman*’, 
referred in Chapter^I, Part I. With the beginning of the 6fth 
Ara, god time began to exert his influence 
A lover ol peace more and more, and kings began to fight for 
land as we shall see during the reign of Aj&t* 
iatru, the successor of Srenik. A writer^ ^ has described an event 
in Srenik’s life, which tends to prove him to have fought for 
lands, but a closer scrutiny of facts will dispel the doubt about it. 
He says that Srenik^^ had annexed the kingdom of Ahga to the 
Empire of Magadh nine years before his death*®, and thence- 
forward the two countries were spoken of together as Ahga- 
Magadh. As Srenik died in 528 B. C., this should have taken 
place in 528-9=537 B. C.*^. In that year** the reign of Karkandu 
in Ahga, had come to an end, and because he had no son his 
son-in-law had succeeded him. The son-in-law must have bowed 
to the authority of Srenik and must have thought it safer to 
accept his vassalage*®, but Brenik must not have waged a war 
with him in order to annex Anga to Magadh, because one of its 
rulers, Ksemaraj, had tried to become independent in the time 
of emperor Nandivardhan**. Thus, on the whole, Srenik never 
waged wars for the sake of expanding his territory**. Though 
“ he was the mightiest ruler of east India" ( C. H. I. pp. 1 57 ), 


(38) Puratattva Volume II, Pages 2 , 3. See 39 below. 

(39) C. H, 1. Volume I, pp 697; and 13. I. pp 60, “ A death struggle was 

going on between the two smaller kingdoms of Magadh and Champa. This 
decided in the time of Buddha’s boyhood by the final victory of Magadh. '* 
( If this is true, it must have taken place in about 589-90 B, C. When 
Buddha was a child, and in the reign uf Praseojit but not of 8renik.) 

(40) See the chronology of the kings of Kosal in Chapter VI, Part* I. 

(41) Vide the Chapter VI, Part I, the account of Karkandu. 

(42) See 40 above. 

(43) We have stated in Chapter VI, Part I, in the account of Korkoll^u 
that Anga was annexed to Magadh by Udayan. Cf. no. 39 above. 

(44) Chapter VI, Part I, the chronology of the Chedi vaUl^. 

(45) His war against the king of Kpaal was the result of the Uttter’s 
family pride, 
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yet he had never tried to enlarge his empire, but had been content 
with what he had inherited from his father. 

He was not vainly proud of anything. He did not believe 
in the distinction of high and low, rich and poor,. If he felt that 
any one was proud of his birth in a particular 
Absence of pride family, he punished him severely. He had to 
hght with the king of Kosal, nine or eleven 
times, because of the latter’s family pride, and at last, to make 
him forget this family pride,*'* he married himself a daughter of 
the king of Kosal, and made his son marry with the daughter 
of the king's son. ( I shall give details later on. ) He did not 
believe in high and low families, and as an initiation, he had 
married daughters of various lower castes and families,*^ and 
had given his daughters in marriage to persons belonging to 
castes other than that of his o\vn*“. 

^renik, as we know, did not believe in caste or family 
distinctions. In his later life he had become a devout jain, and 
Jainism does not admit of any social distinc* 
**'* *’ions. In spite of his belief, however, he did 
belong to a certain race and to a certain 
family,*'* and we shall try to decide them. 

The author of Puratattva states, on the authority of a 

(46) There were no castes in those times, but there were families, high 
aod low. 

(47) His marriage with Sunanda. It is stateti in jaina books ( N. M. C. 
1930 pp 504 ) that when Sreijik had sent a messenger to Cbetak for Sujyesta, 
the latter had lemarkerl that Srenik, a prince of Vahi family, should not 
aspire to marry a daughter of the Haiheya family. ( The present rulers of 
Mysore are descendents of this Maiheya family, and their forefathers were 
Jains. SreUik is famous in history books as a scion of the Licbchhavi~ 
Santvriji branch of the Malla ksbatriyas. Thus Sanjvriji, Lichchchavi, and 
Malta must be the names of the races of ksbatriyas, while Vahi and HaiheyA 
must be the names of families. ) 

(48) Vide the account of his sons and daughters further in this chapter, 

(i9) See no. 46 above for the meaning of " Caste, " 
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l»uddha book entitled Lalitvistar,”” that Sre^ik had descended 
from the family of Videha and that therefore he was called 
Vaidehi. The author of J. O. B. R. S.®^, Pandit Tftranath, states 
on the other hand, that he belonged to one of the sections of 
the Lichchhavi kshatriyas. We shall discuss these two statements 
one by one. The word Vaidehi can have three meanings : (1) a 
native of Videha, { 2 ) a descendent of the royal family of Videha, 
(3) a son of the daughter of the ruler of Videha. Bimbisar can be 
called a Vaidehi if one of these three meanings can be applied 
to him. The capital of Videha is Vaisall, and therefore sometimes 
Videha is called VaisilL The river Ganges flows between Videha 
and Magadh thus separating them from each other. Hence a 
man residing in Magadh cannot be called a native of Videha. 
ffecondly, Sreoik could not have been a descendent of Videha family 
from the paternal side ( a descendent means related from the 
paternal side only,) because if it had been so, he would not have 
waged war against Chetak or married his daughter Chillana**. 
Thirdly, Srctiik was not the son of the daughter of the Videha 
family, because, as we have already stated, his mother was a 
daughter of the Bhattiya family®®. Thus, we shall have to discard 
the authority of Lalitvistar. Now we turn to the statement of 
Pandit Taranath, who has stated he belonged to the Lichha^i 
family, which is said to be one of the branches of the Sarpvriji 
race in the bauddha books®*. In jaina books*® on the other hand, 


(50) Vide Page 2 , 3, Puratattva Vol. 2, Vide the account of Kuiiik, where 
be is called “A son of Videha. " 

(51) Vol. I. Page. 97. 

(52) Persons belonging to the same stock could not marry in those 
times. In some communities to-day they do marry, but such custom must 
have been of a very recent origin. 

(53) See Chap- I part, II. 

(54) Sam =s together and Vriji = a race of kshatriyas. Sa»I»\Tijis=All ksha- 
ttiyks belonging to the Wiji race, 

(55) Vide pp 102 of Kalpasutra com. 
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it is stated that nine kings of belonging to the Malla 

family, and nine kings of Ko»al belonging to the Lichhavi family, 
had assembled at one place on some occasion, and there they 
had heard the news of the nirv&n of Mahftvir. All these kings 
were under the suzerainty of Chetak of Videha®’. It is a well- 
known fact in history that the Malla kshatriy&s had many 
districts under their control. One of them was near Rajgrhl, the 
capital of Magadh, the other was Vaisali, and the third was Kasl. 
In the account of Kasl, we have stated that Sisun&g was a 
ktatriya of the Malla family and ^renik was his direct descendent. 
This leads us to the conclusion that he must have belonged to 
the Malla family. This Malla family, like the Lichhavi family, 
must have been one of the eighteen branches of the Samvriji race. 
Again the members of these eighteen branches must have repre- 
sented eighteen different stocks®* and not castes. 

^renik had no inclination to expand his territory but he was 
an efficient ruler with regard to the internal administration of his 
kingdom, and his relations with other kingdoms. 
Srenik’s character He was sensiti\o about his self-respect. He 
left his father’s country because of a slight 
insult. He gave up Buddhism and never again saw Buddha when 
the latter made his queen Ksema, a bauddha nun, against hia 
desire. He had presence of mind and sagacity, and on account of 
this, he successfully passed the two tests devised by his father, 
and acted swiftly at the time of taking away of Chillana, and of 


(56) Here the wont king really means a landlord, just as Mabavir's father 
was a land lord. They were called kings in those times. 

(57) We know that Chetak was the king of V’idcha only; he had no 
sovereignty over either Kisi or Kosal, but he was the eldest in age among 
all the Sanivriji kings, and therefore, these Malla and Lichhar i kings might 
have accepted him as their family headman. 

158) See f. n. no, 46 above. 

(59) We can give the following names to SreUik: — 

(a) ^enik, the talented, (b) the refonnei, (c) the covaagtam, (d) the 
just, (e) the liberal minded, (f) the generous, and (g) the sagacious. 
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Abhayakumar going away for becoming a jaina monk®**. He was 
resourceful and could make Ms mark wherever he went, as he 
did in Bennatav Just as he could successfully get through a test, 
he could also devise tests to gauge the intellence of others, as he 
did at the time of the selection of his prime-minister. He had 
come in contact with all the three religions prevailing in those 
times, and at last, had selected Jainism as the Ijest of all. But 
he was not an orthodox king. He was tolerant. He never prose- 
cuted his subjects bec.ause they followed religion other than his 
own. Even though Buddha converted Ksema to become a nun, 
against his desire, he never persecuted either Buddha or his 
followers, in any way. He believed that it was not advisable for 
a king to interfere with the religious beliefs of his subjects. He 
was generous and was never greedy of wealth. There were multU 
millionaries in his capital but he never coveted their wealth. He 
learnt an art or a lesson from the humblest person in the world. 
He was a lover of peace, but he never tolerated false family pride 
of others"® as we can see from his wars with the king of Ko^al. 

He showed unsurpassed persevere nee, constructive ability, 
and organizing capacity during the last thirty years of his life, 
the transition {period between the fourth and the fifth Ara when 
great changes were due — by arranging and rearranging the whole 
political and srK:ial order with minute accuracy and ]>ropriety. The 
social and political institutions and structures erected by him, 
stand even to-day, and have never done harm to society. His 
subjects must have worshipped him as a god for such wonderful 
reconstruction and reorganization of society. 

Thus, in every way, he was a perfect king, a model worthy to 
be imitated by kings of all times and climes. 


(60) We have not fr'ven i^etails as to why he went away to become a 
monk. Those who are curious, should vide Itharatesvara B. V'. 

(61) Numerous stories are given in jaina literature illustrating his virtues. 
This is no place for them. 

(62) Cf. f. n. no. 59 above. 
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According to Jaina books**, he had many queens, out cf 
whom 23 had become Jaina nuns. We shall here give short 

. account of only those queens who have some 

‘soniandUauKhters l>eanng on the history of those tunes. Sw* 
queens are five''in number:— (1) SunandS-, (®) 
DharinI, (3) Ksema, (4) Chillana, and (5) Kosaldevi. 

(1) Sunanda:-Sbe was the daughter of a merchant in Benhatat, 
the capital of Dhankatak. Biipbisar married with her two or threfe 
years before he ascended the throne {580 B. C.), while he was at 
Bennatat under the name of Gopal, as we have described above. 
She gave birth to AbhayakumSr in 580 B. C., who was the 
eldest son of Bimbisar. We have already described, under what 
circumstances he became the prime-minister of Bimbisar by showing 
his intelligence. He helped Bitnbis&r in the great work of social 
reorganization, and in getting him married with Chillatia. His 
intellectual capacity has become proverbial among the Jains, and 
even to day, after a lapse of 2,500 years, the Jaina merchants 
write on the first page of their ledgers, on the new year’s day, 
“ May I have the intellect of Abhayakumar”. He has been idolised 
by the Jaina writers to such an extent, that it was believed that 
whoever was fortunate enough to form friendship with him, was 
sure of obtaining absolution**. He was a devout Jain, and in 533 

(63) A. H.I. pp. 73. It is stated there on the authority of the Banddha 
book ‘'Mahavaffga” that Bimbisar had 500 queens. 

In Jaina books (Antagaddasang Part VII, Chapter 13). it is stated thkt 
thirteen queens of fereUik had become Jaina nuns with the permission of 
SrePik. Their names are;— (1) Nanda, (2) Nandamati, (3) Xandottai^ (4) 
Nsndsena, (5) Mahatta. (6) Sumaruta, (7) Mahamaruta, (8) Marudeva, (0) Bbadta, 
(10) Subhadra, (11) Sujata, (12) Sumanatila, (13) Bhutdipta. Again it is stated 
in the 10th Chapter of Part V’llI of the same book that the following qa^Siks 
i .-came Jaina nuns after SrePik’s death:— (I) Kali (2) Sukali (3) Mahakall 
(4) Krsna (5) Sukrsni (6) Mahakrsna (7) Vikrena (8) Ramkr^ (9) Fttrusee- 
knnfi (lO) Mahasenkrsna, These were all the foster mothers of Ku^ik. 

(64) Instances about this are given in the account of Abhaya-kum&r in 
Iturateilvara. B. V, Translation ( specially the instance of AidrakamSr describe 
bn pagb 266 and its footnotes, and the instance of Krtapu^yn- 
Kayavanni Seth. ) 

35 
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B. C. he renounced the world and became a Jaina monk. We 
do not know the date of his death. 

We do not know whether Sunanda gave birth to any other 
child. Perhaps princess ManoramR®* might have been bom of her; 
but it is more probable that she must have been born of the 
second queen DhS,rinI. 

Nothing is known about the latter half of Sunanda’s life or 
about her death®®. She had come to Magadh, eight years after 
Binibisar had left her at Bennatat,' and probably led the rest of 
her life in this place. 

(2) DharinI: — Bimbisar must have married her immediately 
after coming to the throne, because prince Megh-kumar, who 
was born of her, had become a Jaina monk*’ during the time 
when Mahavir stayed at Rajgrhi*® for 14 monsoons (556 B. C. 
onwards), after marrying with various princesses during his 
early youth. 

In addition to' Meghkumar, princess Manorama too, 

must have been born of her®’. She was married with 

(C5) Details about her .ire given later on* 

(66) It is stated in Jaina books ibat wbrn Abbayakuniai became a Jaioa- 
niock, his mother too became a Jaina nurs with the consent of Biiphisar. 

(67) An interesting account is given of the circumstances under which 
he became a monk in Bh. B, V, 

(68) Kalpasutra Com. pp. 101. M.ih-avlr •■.pent 42 monsoor as follows; — 
(l) AsthikfiTam, (3) Chatiipa-Pru^ta Ch-ainpa, (!.?') \'aisali and Vanijvagrani 
(14) Rajgrhi aud XalaD’a, (6) Mithila. (2) Bhadrika, (l) .Alatnbika nagaii(l) 
^ravasti, (l) Vajrabhumi, and (l) .Apt'pa-n.igari; out of these, after he attained 
the Kaivalya-Gnana stage, he spent the I'b m inr. ions as follows:- (I) Chaippa. 
(10) Vaifali, (13) Rajgrhi (f;) Mithila. /This means that aftei the Kaivalya 
stage, he spent a majority of monsocas i:i Rajgrhi and \’ai5iili. ) 

(69) Manoiamu loust have been the daughter eit!;et of Sunanda, or of 
Ktemii. She ii-.ust not have been b.orn of K^.-tna, because she would not 
have been allowetl t.i marry whli a Jain. .As to Sunanda, it is stated on pp. 
S4 Bh. B. V. T. that once Srenik called -Abhaya-kumar in private and said 
to him, " My daughter .Manorama should marry a Kshatriya. " This means 
that she was not born of Sunanda, otherwise SreUik would, have addressed to 
Abhayaknmar “ your sister Manorama, ” 
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Krtapunya’” son of a rich merdiant of Rajgrhi. Kftapunya was a 
fast friend of Abhayalcumar, and had become a Jaina monk under 
MahiivJr. Manorama must have been married with him in 556 B. C., 
and she must have been born in 572 B. C. We do not know when 
all these three- DhiSrini, Megbakumar, and Manorama — died. We 
have reason to believe that Dharini had become a Jaina nun in 
her later life. 

(3) KPema: — Jaina books do not contain any information 
about her. In Bauddha books it is given that she had become a 
Bauddha nun in 559 B. C. No other details are known about 
her life. 

(4) Chillana: — We have alrrady described the circumstances 
under which Bimbisfir married her. It was she, who made him a 
devout Jain, by showing him the greatness of Jainism. The 
incident of Anaih muni made him still more devout. She was 
made the chief queen as the first three queens were not in the 
palace^ 

Chillana must have been married with him in about 558-59 
r;. C. Wiihii! a short time, she gave birth to a sen, who succeed* 
ed Birrjbisar on the throne as Kunik or Ajaisattu. At this time 
Mahavir entered the Kaivalya stage (556 B. C.). 


(70) “Krtapuf?>«" is a t^ausktit name, lu ^^aKadhi he is called Ka^avanna. 

KTiapwn\a ; One who has dene many acts cf merit. We do not know 
his teal name. This is one n;otc instance of the pecviliar habit of jaina wiifers 
to give persons names, which sum up the chief peculiarity of their lives, 
Vide Chapter IV Part I for tlie paragraph on tliis. 

(71) The first two queens, Sunanda and Dharini, were followers of Jainism, 
and third, Kwma, was a follower of Buddhism. The first two napht have been 
dead, and the third became a Bauddha nun, thus n,alviuB ^rerik angry with 
Buddha. Had the first two queens become nuns, the king would not have 
become angry with Buddha; or, he must have been very much attached to 
K^ma, and would not have liked to be separated from her. 

This also means that Manorama must not have been born of Chillana, 
Again Megbakumar, son of Dharini, might have been a young man leading 
(Darried life when Chillana wes married with Ste^ik, 
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Sometimes, a pregnant woman, feels a strong desire to eat 
a particular thing during the period of pregnancy, and the nature 
of desire indicates the future of the child to be born. One desire 
of Chilians, was to eat the flesh of the body of BimbisSr’*. The 
second desire was to go with a procession-in state, to a Jaina temple 
and there worship the Jaina idol. The first desire w'as unauspecious, 
and she did not dare to say anything about it to the king^*. 
jput she began to grow weaker and weaker in body. When the 
king asked the reason for this, she told him her second desire. 
The king gladly fulfilled her desire. After some time, she gave 
birth to Ajatsatru. 

Once, this child began to cry incessantly, and did not stop 
crying, in spite of all the effort of his mother and the maid- 
servants to quiet him. At last the queen became angry, and 
ordered the maid-servant to take him away and put him in the 
dirty corner of a street. There, one of the cocks wandering there 
bit his finger, and blood began to come out of it. The child 
began to cry louder still. Birnbisar happened to pass by the same 
way, and seeing his own son in such an odd place, ordered his 
servant to take him up, and brought him back to the palace. 
Pcs began to gather at the place where the cock had bitten the 
child, who could not help crying on account of acute pain. The 


{ 72 ) Vide further and see, how 6renik died as a result of this desire. 
Those who believe in metempsychosis according to one's own deeds in 
previous births will find out the link existing between karmas of one birth 
with those of the other, as well as soon trace and realise the meaning of 
the present incident, (l) The queen’s desire to eat the king's flesh during 
her pregnancy (Z) the connection between her throwing the child in the dirty 
comer of a street and this desire (3) the connection between KuUik’s inclioa* 
tion towards patricide and this desire, (4) why the queen, who was a devout 
Jain, did not like to disclose this desire before the king. etc... etc. These 
questions are interesting to those who believe in the theory of birth asd 
re-birth. 

(73) The queen did not dare to communicate her desire to the king 
because he had not yet become a devout Jain, and perhaps might disregard 
her desire and make a joke of it. 

This means that the king was not a devout Jain upto 556 B. C> 
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^ing began to suck the pus with his own mouth and then spit 
it out; thereby within a few days his pain was quieted. But his 
h^er and his palm became permanently defective and therefor^ 
^e became famous as Kunik (one having a crooked arm)^*. 

We know that Chillana was the chief queen^®. She had 
given birth to two more sons — HaJla and Vihalla; both of whom 
died a year after the death of Bimbisar. (They had not died, 
as 1 believe, but they had became Jaina monks). Chillatia’s 
father Chetak also died at this time’". These events made Chillana 
think about the transitoriness of wordly happiness, and she became 
a Jaina nun under Mahavir in 527 B. C.”. At this time her 
age was forty-five’®. We do not know when she died. 

(5) Kauialyadcvl; — Historians have called her KausalyadevI 
because she was the daughter of the king of KoM, Prasenjit. 
We do not know her real name. Wars had been waged for many 
.years between the Sisunaga dynasty of Magadh, and the Iksavaku 
dynasty of Kosal, to decide which of the two families was 
higher’®. At last in 538 B- C. Srenik completely defeated 
Prasenjit, the king of Kosal, and in order to low'cr his family, 
married a daughter of Prasenjit himself, and married his son’s 
daughter with his son. When Srenik died, Kausalya roust hardly 
have been 26. Being unable to endure the pangs of separation, 
she died the very next year (527 B, C.)*°. 

Now we turn to the account of Srenik’s sons and daughters. 

(74) Jaina Sahitya Lekh San'igrab rP- J. O. B. R. S: Vol. 1 pp 86: — 
KuUik in Sanskrit irifans “one with a crooked aim, ” This epithet which was 
apparently employed by contemporaries, signifies that Ajatsatm had a 
crippled arm. 

(75) See 71 above. 

(76) For details vide (he account of Kunjk. 

(77) Bb. B. V. Translation pp. 328. 

(78) Vide Chapter V I'art 1 for her birth. 

(79) Vide the account of Kasi above in part It 

(80) E. H. I. 3rd Ed. pp 32. 
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(1) Abhayakumart — We already know under what circumst- 
ances he was born, how he became the prime-minister and how 
he hel{ied BimbisSr in the great task of social reconstruction. 
He believed that, to become a king was very sinful and leading 
towards hell. So he renounced his claim to the throne, though 
he was the eldest son, and advised his father to make Kunik 
the next king. He became a Jaina monk in 533 B. C. We do 
not know when he died. ^ 

(2) Meghakumar: — Wc have already stated when he was 
born, and how and why he became a Jaina monk in about 545 
B. C. under Mahavir. 

(3) (4) (5) Kunik, Halla, and Vihalla: — All these were born 
of Chillana. Details about their lives will be given later on. 

(6) Nandi.'iena: — It is not given even in Jaina books of which 
queen he was born or what were his activities during his life ? We 
know that he had become a monk and led a spiritual life. He 
must have been born in about 560 B. C. 

(7) Manoramtv. — She was horn of Dhanvti*^ and was a sister 
to Meghakumar. She married to Krtpuuya, the son of a 
rich merchant in Rajgrhi'^''. She was married in 558 B. C. 

(8) A princess — Her name is not known. We do not know 
when she was born and of which queen she w'as born. One 
peculiar thing about her life, which throws ample light on the 
social condition of those times, is worth noting here. She was 
married with Metarya, the son of a ChaUiiH], the lowest caste even 
among Sudras. When the wedding took place, al! including 
Biipbisar thought that he was the son of a Chan.iul. It was 
later on known, however, that he was by birth the son of a rich 
merchant, and was brought up by a Chan-iul according to the 
decrees of fate. This incident proves that inter-cast marriages 


(81) See 71 above anil iTiattf;r connect''^ with it. 

(82) These incv'etit^ pro'e that ntter-^aste marriages wvre '.ery common 

Is those days. 
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were common in those days**. This Metarya had become a Jaina 
monk®* in his later life, and he was killed under tragic circum- 
stances by some antagonist of Jainism. 

Over and above these eight, numerous other sons and 
daughters are ascribed to him®' in various books. It is stated in 
“Indian Antiquerj’”®*'* on the authority of Upafig and Niryukti, 
that “king AjStSatru had nine brothers over and above Kal,'' 
i. e. ferenik had, in all, eleven sons. The nam-e of the two of 
these were Mahapadma and Nar.dan. In Jaina looks some more 
names are given, but it is possible that one son might have 
had two or three names. 


The cause of his 
death 


Birpbisfir had many sons, but six of them were claimants to 
the throne, because the rest had become Jaina monks. These six 
were, in order of their ages, Abhayakumir, 
Meghakum5r, Nandisena, Kunik, Halla, and 
Vihalla. Out of these. Halla and Vihalla, being 
younger than Kunik, had no right to the throne prior to that 
of Kunik; Meghakumar and Kandisepa became Jaina monks. 
Birribisar desired that Abbay 3 kun..ir should succeed hirh on the 
throne, because he was the eldest and the most intelligent of all 
his sens. But Ahhayakuirfir lelicvcd kingship to be leading 
towards hell, and wantid to bteonre a Jaina monk. Bimbisir 


(83) Cf. 82 above. 

, (84) Mahavir had eleven t’isciplef, one of whem was named Metarya; 

but this Metarya is a (’ifferent porsot. funi lie cno referred to above. 

(85) It is stater! in a J.aina book ( Anuttarovay Sutra ) that ten sons of 
Srepik had become Jaina nionks. Their names art: — (l) Jali (2) Mayali (3) 
Yuvayali (4) PuruSasen (5) Varison (6) Divgbadant (7) Lastadant (8) Vihal (9) 
Vehas (10) Abhajakumar. Besides these, other thirteen sons are also said to 
have been Jaina monks ( Anuttarovay siitra. Fart II. Chapter 3). Their names 
are; — (1) Dirghasen (2J Mahasen (3) Lastat'anu (4) Gadhac’ant (5) Suddhadant 
(6) Halla (7) Drum (8) Prunisen (9) Mabadrunisen (lO) Sinba (11) Sinbasen 
(12) Mahasinhasen (13) Puritasen ( The name LaStadant is found in both 
the lists but the name of Meghakumar is found nowhere; this means that 
Meghakumar must have got other name. ) 

(86) I. A. 1914 pp,. 168, 69, 
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^i^ukded him from doing so, but at last an ihcident obcurrlscl*^ 
iwhich caused Bimbisar to give his consent to it.** Abhayaknii®: 
immediately became a monk under Mahavir. Ku^ik’s right to this 
throne was thus naturally established, (533-34 B. C ); while Halla and 
Vihalla were given the elephant named Sachenak®® and costly ear- 
ornaments of jewels.®® At this time — perhaps a year or two earlier — 
Knnik’s wife Prabhavatl gave birth to a son, Udayan. When the 
child became somewhat elder, Prabhavatl desired that he should have 
an elephant for riding, and persuaded Kunik to demand from his 
father the elephant named Sachanak. Kunik did so. Srenik replied 
in very plain terms, that he had already given the elephant to 
Halla, and that he would, under no circumstances demand it 
'back. This made Kunik very angry. He was a haughty young 
man of 28. He had recently helped his father in defeating the 
king of Kokal and Prabhavatl was the daughter of the son of 
the king of KoSal®\ The king was oh his way to senile decay. 
Kunik had been taking an active part in the administration of 
the kingdom and all the chief officers were oh his side. Taking 
advantage of all these circumstances, he imprisoned his father, 
ahd ordered his servants to give him hundred lashed on 
his back every day. Queen Chillana tried her best to dissuade 
Kunik from doing such a heinous deed but all was in vain. 
Once when Kuiiik was taking his dinner in his palace, the young 
prince Udayan came there playing, and made water in the dish 
of Kunik®*, who, though he did not like it, did not mind it, 
very much. Chillana who was present at the time said, “ The 
love of a father towards his son could make him forgive any 

(87) For (details the reac’er is referrec: to the account of Abliayakumai 
in Bh. B. V. Translation, 

(88) At present, Jains believe that no consent of elc^ers is needed in 
becoming a monk, after one has attained majority. Cf. 71 Chapter I Part II. 

(89) This elephant had supeiinator^ powers. In some books he is callisd 
Sechahak. 

(90) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Saugrah pp. 75. 

(91) Vide the previous page of this chapter. 

(92) Vide pp 107 Bh. B. V. Translation. 
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offence of the son. Your father had under-gone many hardships 
for you. When you were a child and pus was coming out of 
your cock-bitten finger, and you were incessantly crying because 
you could not bear the pain, your father kept your finger in his 
mouth, sucked and spat out your pus, and thus quieted your 
pain. In order to make you sleep he had to keep your finger in. 
his mouth for hours together at times. You may now think, if 
you like, how you are repaying his sacrifices for you”®®. Hearing 
these words, Kunik was ashamed of his conduct, and immediately 
hurried towards the prisoned house to release his father. On the 
way he saw an axe, and thinking to bieak the chains from the 
feet of his father with it, he took it up and ran towards the 
prison. W'hen Srenik saw him rushing towards him with an axe* 
he naturally thought that he was coming to kill him, and he 
immediately committed suicide. Thus Kunik had not actually killed 
his father®^ as he is said to have done in some history books, 
but he indirectly caused him to commit suicide®”. 

This event took place eight years before the Parinirvan of 
Buddha®® and fiirenik had remained in prison for li months*’’. 

Some writers believe (including some Jaina writers also) that 
he remained in jtrison for Uvelve years, while others believe that 
he remained in prison for twelve months. I believe in the 
second theory. 


(93) Modern yontlis slioidt! bear in mind the words of Chillaua. Emperor 
Priyadarsin, in his inscriptions, has also a'H'ised >citn" men to pay respect to 
the orders of their elders. 

( 94 ) E. H. I. pp 48. The author has state.d that BautVha writers are 
prone to inisrepresenting facts in order to show the low character of non- 
Bauddhas. He says, *' For those reasons I now reject the Buddhist tale of 
AjatSatru’s murder of his father. ” 

(95) Kunik thus became the cause of his father's death as was indicated 
by the first desire of eating king’s flesh, privnarih' felt hv’ Chillaua when she 
was pregnant. Cf. 73 above. 

(96) I. A, Vol, 21 pp 227: C. H. 1. pp 167 : Ch. I. pp 6. " 8 years before 
Buddha's death ”. 

(97) 'See the next paragraph. 
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If we accept that he fenained in prison for twelve ys9^ 
he must have been inaprisooed in 540 B. C. lo 540 B. C. Kiunik 
was only eighteen and could pot have heoo 
Hif stay In priMD powerful enough to throw a mighty king ilk* 
^rendt into prison. Again Ai^ayakum&r was 
there, to stop such an atrocky upto 533 B. C. and Ku^ik dared 
pot have done anything like this, as long as AhhayakmpW was 
the primer-minister. Kunik himself was declared the next heir to 
the throne after AlAayakumar became a Jaina monk in 533 B. C. 
and it must have taken him some three or four years to become 
influential enough as to put his father in prison. Thus 12 months 
is the right time for which 6renik remained in prison. (Some 
pcribe must have made the mistake of writing twelve '‘years'* in 
place of “months," as is the custom with them). 



Chapter III 

(•Si^naga dynasty continued) 

Syao Kunik — his various names— Why he came 
io the throne eveftthough he had Ho ola^ to d—^Skfiits on hie 
career — Change of capital' — Discusston aboiti ChdfHpanagari' 
Partiality of the kings of Kosal and Siagadh for it and Ue 
reasons — Reasons why he was not a follower of Buddhism — 
tiis family — The extent of his territory — His death — 

{8) Udayan — His time and life — Change of Capdal'— 
Comparison between modern and ancient architerds — Why he 
was given the title of "Bhata" — His conquest of Ceylon — Why 
he renounced his throne— 

(9) Anurudhdha and Mund—Had Anurudhdha ever come 
io the throne of Magadh ? —His connection with Anurtuihdhapur, 
the capital of Ceylon — The origins of Pallavds, Kadambeu, 
C holds, Pdndyas and others — Independent kingdoms that 
originated from the empire of Magadh— More light on the deaths 
of Cdayan and Anurudhdha ~ Death or delhronemeitt of Mund^ 
reassns for them—Sdgdaiak and Im dynasty— 
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^7) ajat&atku-kunik 

We know, when Sretiik died in 528 l^. C., his son Ajaisatni- 
Kunik became the king of Magadh, We know why he was given 
the name Kunik. In Puranas he has been given 
His names the name of DarSak^. In an ancient Bauddha 
book ‘‘ Lalitvistar ” Srepik has been called 
“ Videhapulto ” which name really belongs to Kunik, because, as 
we have already proved, Srenik cannot be called “Videhaputto" 
in any way. Cambridge History of India, page 193 supports our 
conclusion'^. Jaina books too, support it, because Kunik was born 


li) lie is calle'-l Darsak in the Puranas ( C. 11. I. Vol. I pp. 312 ) See 
ike Puianic list of kings. Vit^e the paragraph on the queens of Cdayan in 
in the account V'atsa deka. 

It is evident that Darsak and Ui’ayan were names heioeging to separate 
persons according to the author; and that LMayan succeeded because he has 
written as follows: — 

“ Dars.ik's reign for, 24. 2b, or 35 yeais, and Udayan’s reign for 23 
years, 43 tears after Bu-’dha's Nirvan. " N'ow Bud''ba attained Nirvau in 
543 B. C. and Parinirvan in 520 B. C. in the above statement in place of 
“ Kirvan the right word ought to have been “ Parinirvan, " because if we 
accept the word Nirvan, none oi the years (543-24 = 519, 543-25 = 518; 
543-35 = 503) do properiy fi.x with thu- reigns of l^renik, Knnik, or Utiayan. If 
we take ‘‘Parinirvan" on the other hand, and also accept 24 or 25 as the 
right cumber ( 35 must befa’se ), we c,m calculate 520-24 or 25 = 596-95 B. C. 
which was the tear of the end of the reign o;' Kunik. 

Now L'dayan’s reign ended in 4e0 B. C. .Xccorc'ing to the above statement 
it must have endei’ in 520-43=472 B. C., in which ended really the reign of 
one of his sons, who was a week king. So the writer must have meant by 
" Ud.iyan " not himself only, but “ L'da-yan an’ l-is successors: " and that his 
dynasty ended in 472 B. C. that is 4o years after the l'.arinjr''an of Buddha; 
and that Darsak and Udayan were diiTurent persons. 

<2) C. H- I. pp- 133. Kuiiik being born of Cluliana. who was a princess of 
Videha, was called \ idciui, and •■..'■ncc i^ addressee' as " Videhaputta " ( He W'as 
Vi-^chiputta in ti-e c.au tnicai l-aU-iv-xte; ti.e iator Bu-'t’ hist traditions make him 
a SOD oi Kesaidevi. ) 

Tms giver: us t j ucik-rvan'’ that tome m.-.-'ern writers have tempered 
With the leM of anciept Bauddlta books and tlius caused much confusion- 
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of Chilian^*** and she was the daughter of Chefak, king of Videha*. 
Throughout his life, he was never defeated in any battle, so he can 
be given the name of Ajitsatru**. In J;iina Sahitya Lekh Samgrah 
pp. 40, he is said to have had the name of Asokachandra also. 

In getting the throne he was as fortunate as his father 
Srcnik, who came to the throne even though 
Hts claim to the throne he wa« not the ciJest son. Abhayakumar’s 
renouncing the throne and the other two elder 
brothers Viecoming monks, made his way clear. 

We already know that he, directly or iiviirtctly, was respon- 
sible for the de.ith of his father. A short lime after he came to 
the throne, Prahhavati, his queen, again incited 
Ftalns on his career him to get Sjthenak dephant for Udayan. - 
Kunik demanded the elephant from Haila and 
Vihalla, who refused to give the elephant, and sought safety in 
flight to Vaisall, where their mother’s father Chetak, plainly 
refused to give the elephant saying that they were under his 
protection, and it was his duty as a k?atriya to protect them. 
Moreover, like him, they wore the sons cf ids daughter Chillana, 
Kunik, Avith a large army, invaded Vaisaii. Halla and Vihalla 
were in the front line of the army of Chetak, and they rode 
Sachenak who had suiiernatural powers Kunik could do them no 
harm as long as they were on Sachenak's back. He made a trick. 
On the neutral ground Ixjlwcen the two armies he got a pit dug 
and filled it half with live coals. Halla and Vihalla advanced 


(3) Puratattava Vol. I. pp 130. Last p.ages of Chapter II Part li. 

(4) See f. D. no. 2 above. 

(5) Aiitsatru = Oue who is not conquered by enemies; while Ajatsatrtt=* 
one whose enemy is not born. Out of these two Ajitsatru is more applicable 
to Kunik, as shown above. 

Accon^ing to some writers, when he tvas in the womb of his mother, 
she felt a desire to drink the blood of the king; SreUik had satisfied het 
desire by taking some blood out of his knee. Hence he w.as called Ajat^tru 
one who is an enemy before lie was born. To me tliis seems to be far-fetched, 
becMtso who can kqow whether the child would be a son or a daughter, ? 
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towards his army on Sachcnak, who at once became aware of the 
by bis supernatural power*. He got Halta and Vihalla down 
with his trunk, and himself fell in the pit and burned himself to 
death. (Some writers say that he fell in the pit with Halla and 
Vihalla). Two gods who were travelling at the time in the sky, lifted 
Halla and Vihalla and put them in the place where Mahavir was 
preaching. Halla and Vihalla became Jaina monks under Mahavir. 
Chetak could have killed Kutiik, because he was a fine shot, but he 
did not like to kill his dauehtiir's son. So he killed himself by falling 
into a well**. (There are various opinions as to how he died, but 
one thing is certain that he died at this tin^e in 527 B. C.). 
Chetak had no son,** Kunik annexed the kingdom of V^aisalT to 
the empire of Ma^adh. 

Thus, Chillapa,, deprived of her two sons Halla and Vihalla, 
and of her father Chefak, renounced the world and l>ecame a 
Jaina nun at the age of 45, under Mahftvir. This must have 
taken place in May or April of 527 B. C.^", because MahSvIr 
died in October of the same year. 

( 6 ) Such furcknowle'tje is called \ ib'-.ang-anan ia Jaina bo'ik?, fi = crc-oked. 
Tbis type of faculty go .-, >3 one the p.H*-': ti^ know tl.in. 3 K I'ef.irehaDct, but 
they are not known in their proper foriu. 

(7) It is stated on pp. 105 ...f Bh. B. V. Tiauslation that both the 
bretbere were burnt to death with the elephant, 

(8) Some sa’. that he diet’ others, say that he fasted himself to 

death; some others sa;. that he comiiiitted buicide becaiii-e he w.-is atraid of 
the disgrace which would be the rrsult of Ids defeat n: the hand of his 
t’aughter’s son. 

(9) While this volume was ia print, I happimed to read sonte nambws 
of a monthly “ Aaekant" pubiishwl in Delhi. On pp 226 V’ol. I, it ia stated 
by Muni 6ree Kalyinvijayji on the authority of Himvanl Thirivali that 
6obhanrai, the son of Chetak, ran away and became the king of Kalinga, 
and that KhSrvel was one of his rlescendants. We have no convincing evidence 
to support this statement. We have discussed this in deuils in Chapter Vf, 
Part. I. 

(10) It is one of the rules of Jainism that none can be made a jaina monk 

or nun during tl-.e four months of the rainr-uoason, i. e. after the fifteenth 
day of Mahavii died ot the ia.st day of Asviu i. r. in October. Helice 

■she mu't h.ave bicomc a Jaina nun before the fifteenth day of .\sadh, i. e. 
btfote July, 
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Thus, within a year after ascending the throne, Kniiik had 
to be separated from his two brothers Halla and Vihalla, hit 
mother and hi? mother’s father Chrtak. A short time after th»*, 
his religious god-father Mahavir” died^®. Moreover, his foster 
mother KausaJyadevi had met a pre-mature death. Thus, including 
Sretiik, seven relatives of Kunik died within a year and six months. 

When Kunik succeeded his father on the throne, he had 
under his rule the kingdoms of Magadh and When Chetak 

died, he annexed his kingdom of V’ihecla to 
Change of capital his empire. His cnpitnl hidit .Mo was RjijgrhT; 

but after the deaths of 1 i^'. r. ’ I'.ives he could 
not lead a peaceful life there any more. His n ind did not incline 
towards Vaisall because Chetak had committed suicide there for 
his sake. Hence he was attracted towards ChampanagarT'*, the 
capital of Anga, though it was partly destroyed by king SatSnik 
of KausSmbl in 556 B. C. He was inclined to make it his 
capital because of one or two more reasons ; one of the reasons 
was that the twelfth TirthnhUar of the jains, Vrisupfijya was bom, 
had become a monk*^, and had entered both the Kaivalya and 
Nirvana stages in it; secondly, even Mahavir had attained Kaivalya 


(11) Because Kui?ik was a Jain. See i’ctails in tl.e succeethng i^ragnph. 

(12) Vit’e pp. 75 of Jaina Sahitja Lckh SaiUfrrali. 

(13) Modern scholars are of the opinion that, C'hainpaputi was in the 
Bhagalpur cMstiict of Bengal, and R. ^V. '\V. supports tiieir contention. Modern 
Jains assign the same place to Chantpapuri. There are no proofs to support 
this. ChaiUpanaRarf was really situated in the Central Provinces near the 
Inscription of RupnSlh. R. K. supports this conclusion uncontrovertibly. AU 
legends connected with it support this conclusion. For details vide Chapter 
III, Part. I. 

Kunik died in the district of Chanjf^ ( in which was Chautpipuri ) while 
he had gone tn conijucr the region surrounding the Vindhv a mountain. ( Vide 
pp 21, Chapter VI, of Parisista Parva ed. by Ilarniann Jacobi.) That 
Charnpapuri was near the Vindhyas shows that it was in the Central Provinces 
fttxl not in Bengal. 

(H) This place is now fanicus tor the rock inscription of Rt^ioath ^ 
Piiyndarsin. For details, vide the account of Priyadgrsin, 
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stage in it;'*’ whereupon he got the destroyed parts repaired and 
made it his capital'**. In memory of this change, and to show his 
devotion to the place where Mahavir attained the Kaivalya stage" 
he got erected a pillar with an inscription on it, which is famous 
as “Ajatsatru Pillar,” and the description of which is interestingly 
given in ‘‘Bhrirlnn Stupa.” In fact, he was so much attached to 
this place", that when Suciharma, the first disciple of MahSvIr, 
canie to it, he received liim with unsurpassed pomp, show and 
ceremony. He had spent so much wealth for it that in Jaina 
books'’* this reception is tVs:ribed as unequalled. He has got the 
whole tl'iii'i' inscrir". ii in hLs pillar'*. This change of capital took 
place in 524 B. C, b ur years after he ascended the throne. 

It is staled in B.iuddha boohs that Ajiitsatru®** changed his 
capital to Piitliputra (Knsumpur) in the fourth year of his reign*'. 
This seems to be a mis-statement of facts, because not .\jtitflatru 
but his son Udtlyan changed his capital to Patliputra (Kusiimpur) 
in the fourth year of his reign. Thus both Charnpapuri and 
Patliputra were made capittds in the fourth year of the reigns 
of two different kings. Kiinik and Udayan'*. Thu.s Charnpapuri 
remained the capital of Magadh only f' r 32 years. 

(15) Bharhu: i?. . nip 25 tuihts tar froci Ri.paath inscripiiuD. One of the 
pillars of Mharl-.ut iia^ b-cn crec'.cit !>y Ajaisanu to ‘.how 1 is i'c\otion to 
his religion; ac.-tV.er is crf.rtcd by ! rasenjit of Kosal, tbe father-ic-law of 
Srenib.l For fu;'''er dcails the reader is reteirei! to “niiailiui .jtiipa ’’ by 
Sir Cunningham. 

(1G) Vide T. Si’. I n. Cljatit Part 10, Chapter P'1. 

(17) Those places where .a Tirtbarkar (J) ciitets t't.t- wi'mh of his 
mother (2) is born (3) becomes a monk (4) attain'-- Kaivalya stage or (5) 
esters Nirs-an, an? calle't Iv.ly places in Jainn book and fr- e evonts are 

considered very auspeeijus. 

(is; \ide chapter 15 of Parisi^ta Parv-.a; Jth. fh Trarislati-.in pp. 132, • 
and Jaina Yuga Vol. 2 Page J62. 

(19) See plates no. 16 au'^ 17 in "fUiaihut Stupa ’’ For thi=.. 

(20) Vide f. n. n.i. 43 below and the matter concerning it. 

(21) Fargiter’s dynastic list in Kali Ages, pn 69. " That king will make 
his capital in Kusumpur, on the B.>iith banks of the Ganges in his fourth year, " 

{ 22 ) Vide his account. 
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Both the }aina and the Banddha boobs claim AjStSatru to 
have been the follower of their religions. It is stated in Jaina 
books®® that he solved his doubts and difficulties 
*** asking questions to Mah&vir. Now, MahS^dr 
died in the same year in which Ajstsatru came 
to the throne. Hence they must have seen each other only for 
a short time. Prof. ]. Carpentier, on the other hand, states on 
the authority of Bauddha books® ^ that UdSyan, 30 years before 
he became king, used to accompany his father to offer his saluta- 
tions to Buddha. We should here bear in mind that, because he 
used to go to offer his salutations to Buddha, he cannot be called 
the follower of Buddhism; w'hile he discussed religions and other 
questions with Mahavir, Prof. Rhys Davis says®" “ Nothing is 
found in the ancient books, but modern bocks tell us that Ajat- 
satru had got a hall built for the first meeting of the Buddhists”. 
Ancient books are always more reliable than modern ones, and 
if they do not contain any reference to the building of a hall®*, 
it means that the modern writers have invented it. The same 
writer states later in the same volume® ^ “ There is no convincing 


(23) Auppatic Sutra Para. 398; I. A. 1914, pp. 127. 

(24) Dignikay I. 50; I. A. 1914. pp. 174 f. n. no. 97. 

{ 25) Bud. India, pp 1 5, " He ( king Ajatsatru ) obtained Buddha’s relics 
and built a stupa (the Eharhut stupa) or burial mound over them. And though 
the oldest authority says nothing about it, younger works state, that on the 
convocation of the first council at Rajgrab, it was the king who provided 
and prepared the hall at the entrance of the ^atpani cave, where the rehear- 
sal of the doctrine took place. ” 

(26) There is no reference in Bauddha books because he was not a 
follower of that religion; vide the above f. n. no. 25. 

(27) Bud. Ind. pp. 15; — " As usual the Buddha himself is not delineated 
( This shows that the incription is not about him ) at the Bbdrbut Stupa. 
Only his foot-prints are shown. It is also distinctly stated that he was not 
converted. There is no evidence that he really, after the moment, when bis 
heart was moved, continued to follow Buddha's teaching. He never, as far 
as we know, waited again either upon the Buddha or upon any member of 
the order, to discuss ethical matters, and we hear of so material support 
given by him to the order during Buddha's life.” 

37 
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proof of Ajfttiatru having ever followed Baddhnm**. Agaki it is 
eiiated on pp. 160 of the Cambridge History of India®* that, " Jams 
have more right than the Bauddhas over this king who can be 
aceased of patricide”. The pillar ‘erected by Ajatsatru himself in 
the Bhiirhtit stupa is the best proof to show that be was a follower 
of Jainism*®, like his father. 

Ajatsatru was bom in 556-7 B. C. He ascended the throne 
in 528 B. C. He died in 496 B. C.*® after reigning for 32 years. 
Thus his life-time was sixty years. He was 28 years old when 
he ascended the throne. 

His queen’s name was Prabhadevi, or Prabhavatl She was 
the daughter of Viduratha, the eldest son of Prasenjit of Kcsal; 

she was married in 538 B. C., which means 
His family that she must have been born in 551-2 B. C. 

When Kunlk came to the throne, Udayan was 
six years old, which means that he was born in 534 B. C. 
Kunik had a daughter also named Padmavatl* ^ who was married 
to Udayan, king of Vatsa. 

Ajatsatru seems to have married none except Prabhavatl, 
but it also seems impossible that a great king like himself should 
have done so, in those times of poligamy for kings. One writer** 


(28) C. H. I. pp 160 " There seems to be little doubt that the Jains 
have more claim to include the patricide king ( Ajatsatru ) among their converts 
than the Buddhists. ” 

O. 11. I. pp. 48 '' Both Buddhists and Jains claimed him as one of them- 
selves. The Jaina claim appears to be well-founded. ” 

(29) See f. n. no. 15 above and matter connected with it. 

(30) He did not die naturally. See f. n. 13 above. 

(31) H. H. pp. 50: “His (Ajatsatru’s daughter Padmavati was still unmaitied”. 

(32) “Bharat no Prachin Rajvatusa” Vol. 2 “He had another qaeea 
named Patli, the daughter of a king named Mahendravarma’'. The writer 
has given no proof to support this statement. It is possible that he must 
have based his conclusion on the fact that Udayan founded Patiipntm, and 
that therefore he must have been the son of a queen named “Patli”; and 
thus "Patli" must been the queen df Ku9ik. This deserves further iheearch. 
Cf. f. n. no. 44 below. 
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atat$i that he had married a girl named Path though 1 do not 
attach much importance to it. 

He had inherited from his father the kingdoms of Magadb, 
Afiga**, and KSsI, We have seen how he acquired the kingdom 
of Vaisali (Videha) on account of the death of 
^hetak. He is not known to have waged any 
war for obtaining further territory. We know 
that during his father’s life-lime he had to fight against the king 
of Ko^al 10 or 12 times, in which he sometimes conquered the 
king of Kosal, and sometimes was defeated by him. At last the 
king of Kosal was defeated, and as a result, his father Srenik 
married Prasenjit’s daughter, and he married bis son’s daughter. 
One writer is of the opinion®* that Kunik, and not Prasenjit 
w’as defeated finally in these battles and that he was imprisoned 
for a time. This seems improbable, because if Prasenjit had been 
victorious he would not have given his daughter and his son’s 
daughter in marriage to Srenik and Kunik. 

Thus the territory of Kntiik occupied the entire northern 
portion of Eastern India; and he had friendly relations with Prasenjit 
of KoHal. So he directed his attention low’ards making conquests 
in the south, and while trying to pass through the Vindhyas his 
death took place under accidental circumstances®®. 

One thing remains to be specially noted here. We are all, 
as we know, indebted to Sreoik for social organization and 
structure. Kutiik was the pioneer in trying to find out a way 
from northern India to southern India through the Vindhya ranges 


(33) This country was, really speaking, under the rule of Kaling, but 
the author of Puratattva has used the words “ADga-magadho’’ together. This 
also deserves research at the hands of experts. 

There is again no possibility of Anga having different king as a vassel 
of the king of Magadh, because Kunik made Chanipapurf his capital. 

(34) C. H. I. 3rd. Ed. pp. 35, "It is said, Ajatsatru was carried away as 
a captive in chains to his opponent’s capital: ultimately peace was restored 
tuid a princess of Kosal was given in marriage to the king of Magadh’’, 

(35) See f, a, 13 above. 
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which were upto his time believed to be impassable. Though he 
died while doing so, though his excursion was not successful on 
this account, yet he was the first to show the possibility of 
passing through them, as a result of which his son UdSyan could 
go upto Ceylon. I have quoted below some sentences from pp. 4 
of the Oxford History of India, by Vincent Smith. In prehistoric 
times, communication between the north and the south, must 
have been very difficult and rare*®. “ The people of either region 
presumably knew little or nothing of those in the other and the 
two populations were probably totally different in blood”. 

(8) UDAYAN-UDAYASVA®'— UDAYANBHAT*® 

Udayan succeeded his father on the throne of Magadh. His 
mother was Prabhavatl, the daughter of the son of Prasenjit of 
Ko^al, Some writer has said that his mother’s name was Patli. 
(See f. n. nos. 32 and 44). This, as I have already said, deserves 
research. He was born in 534 B. C., he ascended the throne in 
496 B. C. at the age of 38-39, and he died in 480 B. C.*'* at 
the age of 55. 

It is stated, however, in Jaina books that he gave the throne 
to his son®® at the age of 55, and devoted himself to spiritual 
pursuits (Bh. B. V. pp. 56). He must have died some years later, 
(See f. n. no. 1 above). 

Just as Kunik did not like to stay in Rajgihi because of 
the death of his relatives, so Udayan did not like to stay in 


(36) I have based my condusicjns on Jaina books and not on Mr. Vincent 
Sniith*s statement. Some sclioiars. havt;^the habit of looking scornfully on 
evidence and instances given in Jaina books, of which 1 have taken the 
fullest advantage in finding truths for the history of Ancient India. Those 
who do not pay due attention to such evidence, surely do injustice to truths 
about the history of Ancient India. 

f37) Pp. 40, “Chandragupta" published by Baroda Sahitya GraUthmaia. 

(38) Sec f. n. no. 54 below. 

(39) See f. n. no. 1 above. 

(40) This means he did not die without a son. Cf. the death of Udaysn 
of Vatsa. 
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Champapuri on account of the death of his father. So he decided 
to change his capital. He divided his soldiers into four equal 
divisions and sent each division in each direc- 
Change of capital tion. One of them came near the place where 
the confluence of the Son and the Ganges 
takes place*’-. Near the place, there was a fine blooming tree, on 
which they saw a bird which opened its beak now and again, 
and the insects voluntarily fell into its mouth and it ate them. 
The soldiers liked this place, where a bird had to make no effort 
to earn its livelihood, so that the men who would stay there, 
would have their desires fulfilled*'*. When the king heard this, 
he immediately decided to found his new capital there, and 
people became busy in building the new capital. They did their 
work so rapidly that Udayan came to slay in it, in the fourth 
year of his reign. {A92 B. C.)*^. The name of that wonderful 
tree was I’rual. (Roysiw) and hence the city was named PatU- 
pattaii or Patliputra**. Again, as the tree had very beautiful 
flowers which looked still more beautiful in the rays of the sun, 


(41) Its name was SuvavPa-rfklva c: IliraUNa-rekha in those times. This 
river is divided into two streams. The sand in one of them is very soft and 
fine, and hence that part is called “HjuvalukiV’ and it flows near N^od 
State in Central Pror inces, near which there is Bharhut Stupa. (See map in 
Chapter VI Fart I). 

(42) In Pauddha books also, a wonderful description is given of this place 
though slightly different from the one given in the Jama books. 

(43) C. H. I. bv Smith. 3id. Ed. pp. 36 f. n. no. 28: pp. 39 f.n. no. I. The 
building of the citv of I'atlipulra on the south bank of the Cianges in his 
fourth year by Udayan is asserted by the V«iyupuran. Vide Bh. B. V. pp. 55; 
J, O. B. R. S. Vol. 1. pp. 74, {. n. 41. Udayan has founded the city of Patli* 
putra according to the unanimous testimony of the Furanis, Gargasatphita 
and the Jaina traditions. 

Cf. f. n. no. 20 above. 

For the origin of the word and the tree of this name, seef. n. no. 44 below, 

(44) Patliputra does not mean the son of a queen named Patli (f. n. 32 
above). Putra means Putta : P.'itt,in=city. (f. n. 1, Chap. V. Fart 1.). Inter* 
esting stories about the origin of this tree are told in Bh, B. V, Traoslatioa 
pp. 55-60 and to R. W, W. Vol. II, pp. 82-83, 
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k was also called Kaaumpur. This city had a large area. Megft- 
sdiines, who had come as an ambassador in 304 B. C. to the 
conrt of Adoka, has said that its area was 80 stadias by 15 
stadias^ It was surrounded by a wooden wall, which had 570 
minarets and 64 gates. Round the wall there was a ditch 630 ft. 
broad and thirty feet deep. 

Modern engineers and architects generally believe that there 
was nothing like systematic planning and swift building process 
in those times. That such a large city was completely built within 
a short time of four years, while a portion of New Delhi took 
ten full years to be built and even then, has not been completely 
and satisfactorily built, throws ample light on the capacity of the 
engineers of those days as compared with the engineers of to-day* ^ 

He also got a large Jaina temple built in Fatlipuira and 
established the idol of Nerninatii the twenty-second TTrthahkar 
of the Jains*'*. He always came to worship here, .^fter a short 
time, he started on his pilgrimage to (lirnrir and Satrufijay in 
Saurastra. In 1882 A. D. two idols of Vaksas have been found 
from the neighbourhood of ratanii*''. and they have been placed 
in the “Bharhut Gallery" of Calcutta Museum. Sir Cunningham is 
of the opinion that*'’ they must not have been older than Asoka’s 


(45) C. H. I. pp. 411. (Obions milc^ by 1 mile & 2270 

yds.; ditch 30 cubits ft.) deep b\ 6 piithia (200 ids wide). 

Inscr. of Asc>ka by Prof, lluitzsch Vol. I, J’ref. .X.'vXX’Il 'Stretched in 
the habited quarters to an extreme lenKth of each suit; of eighty studia and 
that its breadth was 15 studia, and that a ditch encomp.asserl it all-round, 
which was six hundred feet in breadth and 50 cubits in depth; and that the 
walls was crowned with 570 lowers and had four and sixty gates". 

(46) I have written " ten years ” as an approximate number. 

(47) Another instance of hue architecture is supplied to us by Priyadatsin 
which w’e shall discuss in Ins aa'.ount. Tliese incidents ptovo that architecture 
was known to the people of ancient India. 

(48) Bh. B. V. Translation pp. 55. 

(4t>) “Bharat no Piachin Rtijeansa". Vol. 2 pp. 23-29. 

(50) A. S. R. VoL 15 pp. 2 and 
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thne; while Mr. Jatyaswal believes that*^ they mtMt have been ei 
a mach earlier date than that of Asoka, because on one of them ^ 
is written the word “Aja” (Lord of the World) and on the other 
is written 'SamrSt Vartinandi”. I believe that these two idob 
must have been first established by Udiyan in the temple built 
by him. Again Mr. jayaswul states that in Bhagvat, Udayan is 
called “Aja” and Nandivardhan is called “Ajeya"®*. If this is 
true, these two can lie called tlie oldest Jaina idols. On the other 
hand, upto the time of Ajatsatru the Jains had no idols, they 
simply had the foot-prinls’’’'*. Hence Udayan was the first to 
establish a Jaina idol. We do not know wlien Buddhists started 
to establish idols. 


After coming to stay in the new capital, he directed his 
attention towards the extension of his territory. First of all, he 
re-organized his army, and appointed N&gdasak, 
**Bhat"* *^****^^ ^ relation of his, to the post of Commander** 
in-Chief. (B. C. 490-91) Udayan introduced 
strict discipline in the army, as a result of which it was so much 
admired by Megasthines. later on. When Nfigdasak became the 
king of Magadh. under the name of Nandivardhan, he made 
many improvements in the army, which was made still more 
disciplined and made formidable in the reign of Chandragupta. 


(51) J. 15. K. fj. iyl'J Af.irch. “.Aja" the Lord of the Earth"; “Nandi- 
vartlhan is call«l \ artivardlian in \ iyupuran ( Bhaiat no Prachin Rajvginw 
Vol. 2 pp. 30). 

(5^) Bhiirat no Prachin IvajwiUs.-v pp. 30 "In Bhagvat, Udaiisva of the 
Siktniiga dpiasty is called " Aja " and his son ( it ought to be successor ) 
Naodii’ardhnn is caJlcci " .Ajey-a," which means very valorous. 

(53) See the pill.ir of Ajat.satru in Bharhut-stup.a, iu which there is no 
idol, but foot-prints. Bauddhas always establish idols (Sec Part Ilf, Chapter I). 

(54) R, K. M. pp. 77 ’.—The writer has quoted a passage from Dig-nikay 
II. and has use<’ the words, “would that my son Udayanbhadda”. The 
" bbadda ” used here means “ the good but the word “ bhat " is more 
applicable to Udojan because he had fought many battles dni4ng his rei^, 
and he had re-organised and disciplined the whole of his army. Cf. f. U. nos. 
38 , 57 , 59 . 
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After thus first re-organizing' his army, he set off for the conquest 
,of southern India, and possibly conquered all kingdoms upto 
Ceylon, where in commemoration of his victory he founded a 
new city named Anurudhdhapur®®, after the name of his son 
Anuradhdha; we see ruins of this city even no-day (ruins of 
temples and monastaries ). It is possible that the conquest of 
Ceylon and the founding of the new city, might have taken place 
during the reign of his son Anurudhdha; or during his lifetime 
Prince Anurudhdha might have led the army to Ceylon and 
conquered it and then founded the city after his name®”. We 
should not forget that a part of the credit for the conquests was 
due to Nagda«ak under whose control was the whole army. Thus 
Udayan was called Bhat®' because he fought many battles and 
conquered many countries®**. 


Though he was fond of battles, yet he was not inclined to 
commit sins'®. When the wars were over, he set off on a pilgrim- 


The end of h($ reign 
end ol his life 


age to various holy Jaina places, and entrusted 
his son Anurudhdha”*' with the care of the 
kingdom. Wc do not know under what circum* 
stances he died; perhaps he might have died on his way to 
various places of pilgrimage”^. Some writers are of the opinion 


(55) There is no direct evi.'en!:.i' to prove tli.it he Itad ROne to the south 
but the acrounts .an.) t^rijjins of "Chutakanand’' (Sre the Chap, on Coins), 
of Mauryas (Chapter on Clian-’rajjuptat. the Pailav^s (Chap. VI, past II) and 
of others afford us indirect testimony to siiat effect. See f. ti. no. 56 below 
and further pages. 

(56) It is more possible that the invasion and c oni;uest of Ceylon must 
have taken place during the reign of ['.*ayan, lTec.ause the reign of .Xnufudhdha 
lasted only 6 years. Cf. f. n. no. 64 below. 

(37) Cf. f. n. nos. 37 and 54 above. The appellation “ Bhadda—the good " 
can also be applied to him. Cf. 59 Iwlow. 

f5ft) Chapter VI. Part II. 

(59) J, O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 75 : — "Ddayan the igood, Dhartnitini- 
on the authority of Garga-sanihita, 

(60) He had two sons, Anurudhdha and Mund. 

(61) Vide the previous pages of this chapter. 
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he was murdered by an old enemy of his, while he was 
sleeping in Posadha-Sala (a place to perform religious ceremonies) 
and that he left no son behind him*''*. I believe that the king 
who was thus murdered was not this Udilyan of Magadh, but was 
Udayan of Vatsa, the son of ^atanik, and these writers have 
confused tbe names. The story of the murder is as follows: — 
The murderer was a monk who was insulted by Udayan when he 
was under bis service. He left Udayan’s service and look shelter 
and service under the king of Avanti. Mow the reasons why I 
believe that Udayan of Vatsa was murdered are:— (1) Avanti 
and Vatsa“‘'' are near each other; hence a man insulted in Magadh 
would find it difficult to po from Magadh to Avanti, in those 
times when there were no railways or any other n cans of fast 
and easy travel. (2) The relations between Magadh and Avanti 
were friendly, and it is not likely that the king of Avanti might 
have given shelter to a man insulted by the king of Magadh; on 
the contrary, Avanti and Vatsa were not on good terms because 
Chandapradyot of Avanti wanted to marry by force Mrgavati, 
the mother of Udayan of Vatsa, as a consequence of which 
Udayan of Vatsa had taken away by force Vasavadatta, the 
daughter of Chan.lapradyot. Hence tbe king of Avanti might have 
given shelter to a man insulted by tbe king of Vatsa. (3) Udayan 
of Vatsa died without a son. but Udayan of Magadh had two 
sons, while the throne of Vatsa was given to Mauiprabh w’ho was 
an adopted heir. (Chap. V, E’art I, Chap. VII. Part I). 

( 9 ) ANUKUDHDHA AND MUND 

Anurudhdha succeeded his father on the throne, and he died 
after ruling for only six years. He was succeeded by his younger 

(62) Bh. B. V. Translation pt- ^6 '■ "He set off for a pilgrimage, having 
given his son his throne (i. e. it is proved that he had a son). Some non— Jaina 
books also sav that he hrnt a son; Parisista-Parva says that he I'.ad no son. 
Even Bh. B. V. Translation contradicts itself by saying elsewhere that he 
had no son. 1 lettve the whole thing to the reader’s discretion. 

(63) The confusion has taken place because the kings of Magadh and 
Vatsa had the same name, and they were also contemporaries. Vide the 
account of Udayan of V'atsa Chapter V Part I. 

38 
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brother Mund, who ruled only for two years**. No great events 
■took place during their reigns; on the contrary some disgraceful 
incidents have happened. Both the brothers ruled from 480 to 
472 B. C. 

Though the brothers were yonng when they came to the 
throne, yet they have ruled for the shortest time of all the kings of 
the SisunSga dynasty. They were neither wanting 

Chief events in braverj' nor were they otherwise inefficient. 

Anurudhdha. durini; his father’s reign, had 
conquered all the territory upto Ceylon*®. What were, then, the 
reasons of the short time of their reigns ? 

Now, no causes have yet been found which are supported 
by conclusive evidence. We can draw some probable conclusions 
from what scattered facts and scrajies of evidence we h.ivc. \Vc 
shall take Anurudhdha first. He succeeded his father in 480 B. C. 
and his reign ended in 474 B. C. That his brother succeeded him 
on the throne, means that he died without a son. He was not 
old when he dietl. which Icrads us to l)eticve that his death must 
have taken place in accidental circumstances. We catt forv\,ird 
the following reasons for our conclusitm:— 

(1) Anurudhdha succeeded his father on the throne, Ix’cause 
the latter had preferred to stay and pass his last days in a place 
of pilgrimage to reigning any longer. In that place, some rebellion 
must have arisen against him, and Anurudhdha might have 
gone there to help his f ither, and both of them must have 
been killed.**' 

(64) Bh.irit no PrathiD Rajvanun, Vol. II, pp, 50-^1. I: i-' st.-ited there 
on the authorit’, of MahilvaUKa amt >\sf>ka\ din that afltr f.'a’,an, j\nurndlidh.'i 
and Mund ruled for tijrht years. .\t;.iin vide 4, Mahii'atu^a, and I. A. Iyl4 
pp. 165. 

(65) It IS tlear from this, that the ncoounts which are given of the 
kings of Magadh m Sinhalese Cluooiclec, must refer to those ktofts who 
conquered this country and not because they were Bauddhas, 

(W) See f. a. no. 69 below. 
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(2) He might have died of an epidemic in any other place 
on his way*'’’. 

(3) He might have been killed or murdered while trying to 
control a rebel-prince in some part of his empire. 

(4) He might have Ixicn the victim of a plot against his life. 
Of these four reasons, Nos. 2 & 3 are more probable than others, 
and, I think, No. 2 is more prottible than No. 3. It is true that 
he could not have been able, by disposition, to bear any vassal 
king of bis trying to lx: indeixindcnt, and consequently might have 
invaded the territory of such a king, who might have plotted 
against his life and killed him. It is a well-known fact in history 
that many kings l>ccarne independent after his death, but none 
during his life-time. Hence, 1 think, it is more probable that he 
might have died of some epidemic**'. 

In Mund's case, lie had lost his father and his elder brother 
at short intervals, and consequently was sorrow-ridden. .'Vgaiii, 
no sooner did he ascend the throne, than the queen, whom he 
loved more than his own life, died*'*. The queen was so dear to 
him liiat he dul nui allow the ik id ho;iy of the queen to be 
burnt for some days'". He lost all interest in the aifiirs of his 
kingdom, and as a result, anarchy began to prevail everywhere 
in his etni'iro. Many kings threw ot'i the yoke of the empire of 
^lagadh and Uxanic indcivjndenl. His Conim.inder-in-ciiief, Nag- 
dai^ak. no longer able to endure this misrule, dethroned him* ^ with 

(6/1 Sec f. n, no. tiS below, ,in<t tbc arhcupiiou of the leniioiy of L’dayaa 
in the last Chapter of I'art II. Ci. it wiih the in the followinp; pages. 

(f'8) See f. n. uo. 69 below. 

(69) These deaths .at short intervals suggest that they must have resulted 
from an cpultMuii. which must have spread over the country. We have no 
evidence to support this. 

(70) Sec further, 

(71) We do not know what Mund did .after bus abdication. Perhaps ha 
might liavc led a reliRious life, as bt- liad lost all inicre.st in the world. Wa 
have no reason to believe th.at be was murdcied, because people were not 
greedy of becoming kings in those times. In Pauddba books, .Aiat^tru and 
bit four »v»cce»»oti b»ve boen described guilty of patricide. We have proved 
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the help of populace to preserve the unity and the power of the 
empire. As Mund had no son, or near relative to succeed him, as 
Nagda^ak was known to be a loyal serv'ant of the crown for a 
long time, the people entrusted him with the reins of the empire''®* 
Thus ended the Sisunaga dynasty proper. In a way it can 
be said to have continued, because Nagdasak was a cousin of 
Mund, and belonged to the same family. 


We know that Ajatsatru’s territory did not extend beyond 
the boundary lines of northern India. Hathigumfa inscriptions, 
on the other hand, inform us that Kh5rvel in 
Anurudhdha with position as heir-apparent, conquered all 

Anurudhdhapur fke countries, right from Kalihga to cape Comorin 
in 431 B. C. (Vide his account). Hence during 
the 65 }’ears intervening the death of Ajat^atru (496 B. C.) and 
the conquests by Kharvel (431 B. C.) some powerful ruler of 
North India must have conquered these countries which must 
have again asserted their inde|)endence. 


Now we know that during these 65 years there were only two 
powerful empires in North India— one of Magadh and the other 
of Kalifiga. Kings of Andhra, thougii they were powerful, have 
no place here, because Andhra dynasty was established in 427 
B. C. (Vide its account). The kings who ruled over Magadh 
during these 65 years were — J. Udayan, 2. Anurudhdha, 3. Mund, 
4. Nandivardhan i, and 5. Nand II. The kings who ruled over 
Kalinga during the same years were 1. Ksemraj and 2. BuddharEj. 


The fact that Buddharaj’s heir-apparent Bhikhkhuraj (who 
afterwards assumed the name of Kharvel) conquered these 
southern countries, leads us to the conclusion that they were not 


above that Ajatsatru was free from this crime. The other four also cannot 
be accused of it, as we have no prools to convict them. Baudda writers might 
have described tlicm so, because they did not belong to their religion. (Cf. 
f. E. no. C‘4 on pp. 273). O. H, I. pp. 43. In ancient India, the first murder 
for the sake of getting a throne was coinmitted during the time of Aloka (?) 
or during the time of PuSyatnitra, — .Agnimitra of the Sunga dynastyt who 
killed BThadrath. 

(72) Nagdasak does not seem to be his real name, which ie not known. 
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Ttnder the power of BaddharSj, and Ksemraj. Again Kalinga was 
under the power of Magadh upto 474 B. C., when Ksemraj 
asserted his independence. Hence some ruler of Magadh must 
have conquered these countries during the 22 years between 
474 B. C- to 496 B. C. Three kings ruled over Magadh during 
these years, out of whom the last two, Anurudhdha and Mund, 
ruled only for 8 years. From the details of their reigns given 
above, it follows that they did not conquer these countries during 
their reigns’’’. Hence Udiiyan must have conquered these countries 
as stated before. 

Bauddha boobs inform us that Anurudhdhapur was founded 
by a local king named Vijay, who is said to have ruled from 
520 B. C. to 482 B. C.’*. W'e do not know in what year he 
founded the city. King Udiiyan ruled from 496 to 480 B. C. 
and we have stated that he founded this city and gave it a 
name to commemorate his son’s name. If king Vijay might have 
founded the city, he might have given it a name after his own 
name-say, Vijayapur or \'ijayanagar. Hence it is more probable 
that Udayan must have founded the city and given it the name 
in order to commemorate his son's conquest of the country. 

Though no religious books of India proper, contain the 
information that Udayan had a son named Anurudhdha, yet the 
same Bauddha bcoks of Ceylon inform us that Ajat>«atru had two 
grandsons named Anurudhdha and Mund’', who had ascended 
the throne after Udayan, and had ruled, in all, for eight years. 
This is accepted as truth by all the historians of ancient India. 

One more detail sup^jorts our conclusion. As all the kings of 


(73) Vide the details Riven at the end of this Chapter. 

(74) Vide the accounts of I'rivadarsin >and Asoka. I have given there a 

chronological list of the ruhis of Ceylon, from which we can know which 
king of Ccilon a contenipouuy of a p.irticular king of Magac’h. Vide 

the last cl'.apter of this pint, where details aie Bi\en about the territorial 
exlcats of the kings of 8isuuaga and Naoda dynasties. 

(75) F. n. no< 64 above, 
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Siiunfiga dynasty were Jains^®, Anurudhdha, who was also a Jain, 
built in Anurudhdhapur several Jaina temples, monasteries, Upa- 
^Irayas, ChaitySs (which some scholars wrongly call Viharas and 
Mathas), and erected there a Stfipa^^ just as Ajateatru had erected 
a similar stupa at Bharhut*", Priyadarsin at SaftchP’ and Kharvel 
at Amaraoli^®. These were turned into Bauddha places when 
Buddhism prevailed in this country during the reign of Asoka, 
whose son had gone there on missionary purposes. 


Though Ud%an had conquered the whole of southern India, 

yet after his death, and the death of Anurudhdha in the same 

year, and because of the fceble-mindedness of 

Mund. certain kings and chiefs who were sub- 
became independent ° 

dued by them, asserted their independence. The 
first to lake advantage of this opportunity was Ksemraj, of 
Kaliiig. He belonged to the Chedi dynasty, the founder of which 
was Karkatiju. We do not know- what was the relation between 
them. This happened in 474-75 B. C. 


When Kaliiig thus became independent, kingdoms in the south 
of h'alihg also began to assert their independence. Some chiefs 
who were appointed as governors of tl'.ese southern provinces by 
Anurudhdha, ciisowmd him as ihcir sovereign and declared them- 
selves independent. \\c know th.tl there were nine kinds of 
Lichchhavi ksatriyiis and nine kiiuls t f ?>l.dla k.\itriyas. .Ml these 
eighteen were commonly called Sainvrijis. These chiefs must have 
belonged to any one of these eighteen families, because all of 


(76) Many other historical iu'-iilf-nls can be nuoted in saipport of our 
conclusion. 1 have given tticm in the chapter containing iletails about the 
territorial e.\tents of the kings of i^isunaga and NanJa dyaasties. 

(77) Vide their accounts fur details. 

(78) A. S. I. 1984 Nov seties. \'ul. X\'. pp. 20, “tt'e know of but two 
very distinct types of stupas. The more common is exf'mpiified in thofte of 

Sanchi, Saranath an' <•( Ami! udhdjiaput in Ce'.lon”. (This means 
that all these are l aser' on the rau.e modvl). "They I ave a circular basement 
supporting a i(!;;ni'..p!ui ir:al djinc etc.,’'. (Now if the. Stiipas of S'ifichi and 
0‘ Bi arhut can be proved to be coonecterl with Jainism it follows that lh« 
Stupa of Anurudhdhapur must also be connected with Jainism). 
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them descended from Samvrijis, whose place of residence was 
Magadh. They were known as Kadatnbas, Pandyas, Cholas, and 
Pallav&s. The Kadambas established their power over the western 
portion of south India, the Choliis established their power over 
the region on the east of Kaliug. the Pandyas established their 
power over the region on the s(-uth of the territory of the Cholas, 
while the Pallavas decided to slay in the region situated between 
the kingdoms of the Kadambas and Cholas. All these must have 
ruled independently for soivie ytars”" after which the Kadambas 
and the Pallavas were subdued by Kandivardl'.an of Magadh®^ 
(Vide his account), and the Cholas and tlie Prn lyas were subdued 
by CudeiharAj o{ Kaling^^. Details about tl.ei-e people will be 
given in the subsequent chapters of these, volumt s. It will be sufficient 
to note here, that all of them descenrkd from Samvrijis who 
origiiudly resided in Magndh from the end of the 5th century 
B. C. One of the branches of tlie Samvrijis is known as “Mauryas” 
who also migrtitod to southern India. Historians have given them 
the name of ‘‘New MauryAs” in order to distinguish them from 
the “Mnuryas” to which Chandragupta belonged. Details about 
these will be given in the account of Chandragupta. 

W'e have stated above that Udayan ruled ft r 10 years from 
4% tc< 480 P>. C.. that Amiimihdhi ruled after him for 6 years 
and Mund ruled after him tor two years. These statements 

(f^O) W'iltiin yt.Tis iiuU-jH'iulcn.'t' w.'is t.ilun away and their naivies 
bfcanif inn*:. Thi- fci’oral cf vcrniiii ni was on iia way to 

dr'dine. Cl’iUl.tkya had tvie.l lo distuo it r.Tii and biancli, but be was not 
wholly successful in his cfToris. Priya’iiisin seems to liave encouraged the 
s\st<‘m. After hio time the system disapr'<-ared sliorlly auii steadely, and its 
destruction was hastened In th.e .Asr.ainet’h.a sacriuces of tsuuga kings, and by 
foreign invaders. 

(81) Nandivardhaii had appointe.! chiefs belonging to his race as governors 
of these provinces. Their names were Chufukanand, Mulanand etc., (coins 
struck by them e.\ist even to-day. Vide the chapter on coins in Part III). 

(82) Hathigumfa Inscriptions by Kharvel contain this information in the 
portion about two years preceding his coming to the throne. Hence 1 have 
here given the name of Buddharaj, 
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lyqaire some corrections which are given below with reasons 
for them. 

It is stated that Udayan’s reign lasted for 23 years ( f* n> 
no. 1 of this chapter ). On the other hand it is stated that he 

started on a pilgrimage after placing his son 
Another possibility , , , . , . , r 

aboutUdayan’s reign throne, which means that he was alive 

for some years after his renunciation of the 
throne. Thirdly Anurudhdha ruled for six years and Mund ruled 
for two years. Fourthly it is said that Ajatsatru’s grandson Mund 
ruled for eight years (Buddha Era 40 to 48 i. e. 4S0 to 472 
B. Fifthly it is given that Anurudhdha and Mund must 

have ruled jointly as their names are given to-gether. Sixthly, 
the number of the l;ings of Si^naga dynasty was nine, which 
means that the last two kings must h.ive ruled jointly, and thus 
Nandivardhan can be callctl the tenth as his name suggests. 

(NagdaSak = tenth king of the Nfiga i. e. Sisunaga dynasty). All 

these theories contain some element of tnuh. The fact must 
have been as follows:— Ud.ayan must have renounced his throne 
to Anurudhdha in 480 B. C., and then be must have died six 

or seven years later in 474 It. C. (Thus he lived for 02 ye.ars). 

Anurudhdha too died in the same year''*. Hence his reign coin- 
cides with the j'.eriod rf the retirement of his father. Thus, because 
both the father and the son dual in the same year**’', we can say 
that Mund c.imo to the thro.ne immedia'ely after Ihltiyan, and 

(S3) Tlu; year of Huddl.a’s Paiiniwan {tviiny to Iira^en) was 5JU l>. C., 
while tlie \iar of liip Nirvan was 54J I-J. C, The H.uwti’ha ICra is differently 
calculated in differen: countries, lietails ab-uit it are niveu in Chapter I 
\'ol. 11. For some e.\plariation side f. a. no, 1 ol this chapter. 

(84) See f. n. no. 85 below. 

(S5) We know that both the father and the son died in the s.aiuc year. 
We hare to find out wlio died first, because historical conclusions depend 
upon it. 

Personally I believe that Anurudhdha must have died first, and UdSyan 
must nave died of the shock of such calamitous tidings. Again if Udajaa 
had died first, Anurudhdha must have been called as a separate ruler of 
Magadh, though only for a short time because he died in a short lime. That 
be is oot called a separate king, proves tlat he must have died before his father. 
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thof the ntunber of Sisunaga kings can be said to be nine and 
Nandivardhan can be called the tenth. 

If we accept the above-stated conclusion, we can understand 
how Ksemraj, the CholJls, the Pandyas, the Kadambas, and the 
Pallavas became independent after 574 B. C. Again the deaths 
of father and elder brother in the same year might well have 
unsettled the mind of a young man like Mund. We have given 
above four possible ways in which Anurudhdha must have died. 
Out of these four Nos. 2nd and 3rd are more probable than the 
rest. That Mund’s queen died during the same year leads us to 
believe that both Anurudhdha and she must have been victims 
of some epidemic that might have devastated the country at 
that time. 


More details about 
Sisunaga dynasty 


It is stated in Cambridge History of India as follows : — 
"On the authority of Aguttar III 57-63 : A king Mund dwelling 
at Patliputra is so overwhelmed with grief at 
the death of his wife Bhadda, that he refuses 
to have the cremation carried out according 
to the custom, but after a simple talk with a thera (a monk) 
named Narad, he recovers his self-pcssession”.****. It is stated in 
another book''" that “We learn from the chronicles that king 
Mund was the grandson of Aajtsatru and began to reign about 
the year 40 A. B. (480 B. C.)’’. Foot note no. 64 above states 
that after Udayan, Anurudhdha and Mund both came to the 
throne. Anurudhdha must have been the heir-apparent because 
Udayan founded a city after his name during his life-time. All 
these evidences lead us the conclusion that both Anurudhdha 
and Mund were sons of Udayan, and they ruled jointly over 


Magadh. Again Nfigdasak has been stated to be the tenth king 
in the Sisunaga line, which means that the reigns of Anurudhdha 
and Mund were not separate but conjoined.*'” Coins of Nagdasak 


(86) C. H. I. pp, 189. 


(87) Mahavansa IV 2. 3. Divyaradan 36 V. 


(88) Vide previous pages for the whole list of the Sisunaga kings. 
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bear the sign of serpent, thus proving that he belonged to the 
Si^nnaga dynasty®®. Nagdaiak’s other name was Nandivardhan, 
and because he was not a direct descendant of his predecessors, 
his dynasty was called the Nanda dynasty after his name. If we 
combine both the dynasties, the former being called the senior 
Sisunaga line, and the latter the junior ^isunfiga line, Nagdasak 
can be called the tenth king of the Sisuniiga dynasty as a whole. 


(89) Sisunag’s dynasty is called senior fiisimaga line and Nand’s dynasty 
is called Junior Sisunaga line. The sign of senior fiisun^s is a large serpent 
while that of juniors is a small serpent. (Vide the chapter on coins). Prof. 
]. L. Carpestier says, “The Puranas know^no break of political continuity 
between the Slbnagas and the NandV’. 



More information 

Some more details about these kings have been found out. 
I have stated them below to avoid confusion. 

The following contradictory theories have been forwarded 
on the authority of the Jaina, Bauddha, and the Vedic 
religious books. 

(1) Udayan died leaving no son behind him (f. n. no. 53 
Chapter V Part I ). 

(2) Udayan was murdered (Chapter Part I, f. n. no. 53 
and Chapter III, Part 11 ). 

(3) Udayan bad gone on a pilgrimage entrusting his son 
with the care of administration. ( Vide his account in the 
preceding chapter). 

(4) Udayan ruled for 16 years. (See the chronological list 
given in Chapter I, Part II ). 

t5) Udayan ruled for 24 years (f. n. no. 1, Chapter III above). 

(6) The Sisunaga dynasty ended with the death of Ud.4yan. 
(Vide the previous Chapter ). 

(7) SiRunaga dynasty lasted for 108 years (Chapter I, P. II). 

(8) Nandivardhan came on the throne immediately after 
Udayan. (See No. 6 above ). 

(9) Though Mund had a claim over the throne, yet his 
ministers dethroned him and Nandivardhan became king in his 
place. (See Chapter VI, Part II and the previous chapter). 

All the above theories contain some truth, but because their 
writers have not given details, some later writers have misinter- 
preted them. I have stated my own conclusion below, after paying 
due attention to all of them 

We may accept that Udnyan’s period of reign was 24 years; 
but he had gone on a pilgrimage during the last eight years of 
his reign, entrusting both his sons with the care of the empire. 
Anurudhdha occupied himself with conquering countries with the 
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help of Nandivardhan, the commander-in-chief, while Mund 
attended to internal administration. Anurudhdha returned to Magadh 
after six years and joined his brother in the internal administration. 
Within a short time, a dangerous epidemic devastated the whole 
country and Anurudhdha died of it. The news of his death came 
as a great shock to (Jd2yan, who was on his pilgrimage four and 
he died there. Within a short time Mund's queen also became a 
victim to the same epidemic and died of it. Mund became almost 
insane due to the deaths of his three nearest relatives in a short 
tkne; he was dethroned by his ministers and Nandi vardl::an was 
made king in his place. (It is also possible that first Anurudhdha, 
then Mund’s queen, and then Mund himself, must have died of 
the epidemic, and Udayan must have died after them, unable to 
bear the grief. But Bauddha books inform us that King Mund 
had lost control over his mind due to the death of his dear queen 
Bhadda. Hence this theory of the death of Udayan, after the 
deaths of all the other three, though it deser\'es notice and 
requires research-work, cannot be given much credit, as their is 
no evidence to support it). 

Now we may try to answer the above-stated nine theories. 

(1) Though Udayan had sons, but as they died of the 
efridemic before his death, he can be said to have died without 
a son behind him. 

(2) Truly speaking, Udayan o( Vatsa was killed, but as 
Udayan of Vatsa, and Udayan of Magadh were contemporaries, 
scholars have confused their names. ( f. n. no. 63 in the previous 
Chapter ). 

(3) Both Anurudhdha and Mund can be said to have come 
to the throne as they were entrusted with the care of the 
government. This system of entrusting the government of a country 
to the care of an agent during the absence of its king, exists 
even to-day. 

(4) He ruled actively for 16 years only. For the last eight 
years he led practically a retired life. These eight years can be 
said to be the period of the rule of his sons. 
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(5) He can be said to have ruled for 24 years, because 
though he had retired, he was alive, and his sons were his 
representatives. (The same thing happened with Chandragupta, 
Asoka, and the Suiiga king Agnimitra). 

(6) With the support of No. 1 we can say that Sisunaga 
dynasty ended with Udayan and the Nanda dynasty began 
immediately after him. 

(7) i^renik’s reign 52, Kunik’s 32, Udayan’s 24 (or Udayan’s 
16, and 8 of Anurudhdha and Mund) 108. 

(8) With the support of No. 1 and No. 6 we can say that 
Nandivardhan came to the throne immediately after UdSyan. 

(9) Details about this will Iwj given in the account of Mttnd. 
(Part II, Chapter VI). 



Chapter IV 

Nanda. dynasty : Junior Naga dynasty 

Synopsis: — /is names and details about it, a chronological list. 

Nand /. Nandivardhan — his various names — his relation 
•with Udayan — who was this Udayan ? — Bis life and his minister 
— Two calamities caused by nature over Magadh during his 
reign — Explanation about the belief of the era connected with 
his name. 

Nand II — Confusion about Mahapadma and Mahanand — 
who can be called Katn'sok and why ? —Details about his family 
•~^His rule and his life — Two chief events of his reign — was 
their any truth in the furore in the society ?— -Some discussion 
about the system of marriage — Explanation a’'out Dharmasok and 
Kafasok — One more historical possibility and the surprise it 
contains for historians. 




IV 


Its various oatnes and other details 




This dynasty was really a branch of the Si^unSga dynasty, 
but historians have given it a separate name after the first king, 

hence we may call the first SisunSg&s the 
Its various names . , , , , , • . j .. 

and other details senior dj nasty and the second the junior dynasty. 

The number of kings is smaller in the junior 
line than in the S( nior one, and also its l ericd of rule is shorter 
than that of the othicr. It is also briefly called Naga dynasty^, 
because its coins tear the sign of a serpent’^. Its third and most 
commonly known name is Nanda dynasty, named after its first 
king Nandivardhan. All the kings in the line have been called in 
order of their succession, Nand I, Nand II and so on. 

It is commonly believed that the whole dynasty ruled for 100 
years'*, but as names of all tlte kings and their periods of rule 
are not definitely known, different writers have forwarded different 
theories. One writer'* is of the opinion that they ruled for 123 
years, and he explains it as follows: — 

“ Bhuktva mahim varsa eatam nandendu hu sa bhavisyati i " 

( here the number is definite hut the writer explains it as follows ): 
The tradition about Shat (ICO), for the Nandas was the result 
of a mistake. The iteriod covered by the four Nandas ( from 
Nandivardhan to the last Nand ) is 123 years; either the word for 
23 years was dropped off leaving ^at (100), or the original figure 
ended in Sat as in Chatvarifisat and the first part of this original 
was dropped off in course c>f copying. Resultant confusion is 
apparent; the reading of the line containing the figure is glaringly 
corrupt. Words and numbering have been introduced to fill up 
some gap. Here the writer has not given any reason why he 
believes that Nandas ruled for 123 years. He seems to have taken 
that number for granted, and expresses his confidence in it. 

Just as there arc different opinions about its period of rule, 
so there are various views as to the number of kings in the line. 


(1) VWe the description of Avanti, the verses quoted front Parisista Parva. 

(2) Vide the Chapter on coins in Vol. IT. 

(3) F. n. no. 1 above and f. n. no. 4 for the Sanskrit quotation. 

(4) J, O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 86. 
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It \» generally believed that nine kings ruled in the line, but their 
names and the order of their succession are not known. So the 
historians have called them Nand I, Nand II and so on, upto 
Nand IX. One writer® is of the opinion that the word “ Nava- 
Nand” used for the last king does not denote number. He says, 
It is very likely that the last Nand alone, was originally called 
Nava-Nand (Nava=the new) or Nand the Junior”. He thus believes 
that the word Nava Nand docs not mean there were nine kings 
in the line®. I shall prove later on that there had been nine 
kings in the line and every king was given the number due to him. 

Different opinions prevail about the order of their succession 
to the throne. Generally all believe, that the first king was Nandi- 
vardhan. There is some confusion about MahSpadma and Mahfi* 
nand. Some say that Mahftpadma was the predecessor of Mahanand 
and some say that the latter was the predecessor of the former,, 
while some others say that both the names belong to one 
individual only^. I shall give the names of the remaining six in 
the account of their reigns given in subsequent chapters. 

No definite theory is established as to when this dynasty 
began to rule and when its rule ended®. We have proved in our 
account of Avanti that this dynasty ended in A. M. 155=372 B.C, 
As its period of rule is generally accepted to be 100, its rule 
must have begun in 472 H. C. 

(51 J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 91. 

(6l From the list of rulers which I have tfiveij below', it will be clear 
that the word ‘‘Nava” means the number 9. 

(7) Pandit Jayaswaljee has stated bis opinions in connection with this. 
Commenting on his opinions the writer of J. O. K. R. S. says in Vol. I. 
pp. 86 : — "He has mistaken in chroniclizing Nandivardhan, then Mahanand 
and then Mahapadma and hence some of the e^’onts attributed to Mahapadma 
are applicable to Mahanand and some to Nandivardhan, w'hich is clear from 
his own words". Again, Ibid pp. 91 : — “Obviously here is a case of confusion 
as they (Buddhists) transferred the reign period of Nand Mahapadma to Nand 
Kalasok; so also they have transferred from Mahapadma (his sons) to 
ISlMok". ( f. n. no. (94). ) 

(8) 1 shall discuss this in details in the acconnt of Mahipadma. 
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The number ICO is connected vnth this dynasty in two different 
ways, thus causing some confusion in the mind of historians. First, 
the period of rule of this dynasty is 100. Secondly, tlus period 
is divided into three parts with a view to show the condition of 
society during those 100 years. The first period consist? of the 
first two kings, the second of the next six, and the third of the 
last. The first period extended from A. M. 55 to A. M. 100* 
(472 to 427 B. C.). The second extended from A. M. 100 to A. M. 
112, while the third lasted from 112 A. M. to 155 A, M. Tlie 
condition of society, as we shall see later on, was different in 
all these three different periods. The first period thus can be called 
to have lasted upto 100th year of Mahavir Era, but not for 100 
years^*’. The second period was full of anarchy and misrule. The 
third period was full of new changes- 

Now I have given below a chronological list of its rulers: — 
No. Name A.M. to A.M. B.C. to B.C. No, of years 


1 

Nan(] 

1 

Nanclivarclhan 

55-72 

472-455 

16i 

2 


II 

Mahupadma 

72-100 

455-427 

28i 

3 

>» 

III 

A^vaf^hos^ ^ 

100-102 

427-425 

2 

4 

it 

IV 

Jye«amitra'' 

102-104 

425-423 

2 

5 

«« 

V 

Sudev^’ 

104-106 

423-421 

2 

G 

ft 

VI 

Dhandev^’ 

106-106 

421-419 

2 

7 

>• 

Vll 

Brhadrath^^"^* 

108-110 

419-417 

2 

8 

y} 

VIII Brhaspatimitra** 

10-112 

417-415 

2 

9 

*» 

IX 

Mahanand 

Dhan-nand 

Ugrasen, 

112-155 

415-372 

43 



Pra (Ghana) Nand. 









Total 

100 


(9) See the list Riven below. The rule of Nand II ended in A. M. 100 or 
4.?7 B. C. 

(10) Cf. f. n. no. 1 above. 

(11) 1 shall explain how I have found these names in the accounts of 
these kings. 

(12) Puranas contain the names Hrhadratb and Bthaspatimitra. 

(13) This was Che same Bthaspatiinitra who was defeated by Kbarvel 
near the river Canges as stated in Hathigotfifa iascriptions. 
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{ 1 ) NAND I. NANDIVARDHAN, NAGDA&AK 

We already know that Nand is the short name for Nandivardhan. 
He was called Nagdasak because he was the tenth king of the 
Sisunaga line as a whole. ( Vide the previous 
names chapter). He was called Nandivardhan because 

he conquered many provinces of north India 
which were considered invincible uptohis time^'*. “Vardhan” means 
“one who adds something to his possession^". He was also called 
Ajeya'® “invincible”, l)ecause of the same reason. IIo was seldom 
defeated in battles, and before he became the king, he was a 
successful commander-in-chief and'had subdued all countries upto 
Ceylon in company with Anurudhdha. 

Nandivardhan had marrie d a pr.nccss of Vatsa. Wc have to 
decide whether she was the sister or the daughter 
His relation with of ujgyan ('f Vatsa’’. Wo should here rememl)er 

Udayan Udayj n of V.itsa died in 490 B. C. 

Nandivardhan wr.s born in 528 B. He became the 

commander-in-chief t f the army of Maga.lh in 495 B. C.. and 
he became the king c f Magadh in 472 B. C., whi'e he died in 
455 B. C. On the ot’ier hand, we ktiow that as Utiayan of Vatsn 
died without an heir, his throne was givtn to Maniprabh who 
was adopted. 

That Mani[)rabh succeeded Udayan on the thn-ne shows, that 
Nandi'^ardhan had net married ihc princcFs of Vatsa before 490 
B. C., otherwise he would have got the throne Vatsa as a 
son-in-law. The common age of marriage for girls being 13 to 
14 in those times, and if we take that Nandivardhan married this 


(14) F. n. no. 51 ch.apter III, P.art 11. 

(15) The real Sanskrit word is “V'ardhak". 

(16) r. D. no. 52 Chapter III. Part II. 

Some writers believe that Kshatriyiis end their names with “V'ardhan", 
just as Brahmins end their names with “Sarman" and Vaisayas end theirs 
with “Varmans”. For details vide f. n. 73 Chapter VII, Part 1. 

(17) For details vide f, n. no. 47 chapter .V. Part I. 

(is) Vide further the paragraph on his age. 
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princess any time after 490 B. C. we can say that she was born 
14 years before the year of her marriage^®. Now Udayan’s father 
oatanik died in 550 B. C. Hcncc this princess could not have 
been Satanik’s daughter; slie must have been the daughter of 
Udayan, and she must hare been married with Nandivardhan ten 
years after her father’s death in 480 B. C.''®. 

Nandivardhan could not have been the son-in-law of Udfiyan 
of Magadh, because they both belonged to the same family, and 
among ksatriyas, members of the same family on the father’s side 
do not intermarry. 

He began his career as the commander-in-chief of Udayan. 
He must have been appointed to this place in the very first year 
of Udayan’s rcign®^, beci.use by 475 B. C. he 
His age and his rule had already thoroughly n^-organized the army 
and had subdued the whole of south India upto 
Cape Comorin — a task which required many years to be accom- 
plished. He must have been at least 25 to 10 at the time of his 
appointment®®, which leads us to the conclusion that he must 
have l.H'cn horn in about •t'i5-30=5'^5 B. C. lie succeeded Mund 
on the throne in 472 B. t... aiul l.c Uikd iux' sixteen years. The 
year of his death thus must have been 472-16=456 B C. He must 
have died at the age of (525-456)=69 y'ears. 

Some writcr.s are of the opinion that he ruled for 24 years,®* 
and some say lliat he ruled for 40 years. They arc true in a 
way. If ive include his tenure of oflicc as ccmmandcr-in-chief from 
Udayan’s time, it would be 40 years, and if wc calculate it from 
Anurudhdha’s time it xvould be 24 years. 


(ltd .\t the time of the death of Uda>an, the princess was only four 
years ok!. 

(20) See f. n. no. It* ahoie, and vide the account of Udayan of Vatsa. 

(21) See f. n. nos. 23-24 below. 

(22) If he had been the heir-appareni he ini(.’ht have been younger; but 
as he was not that, he must have been at least 25 to 33 before his appoint- 
ment to so high a post. 

(23-24) Seo Pargiter’s “Dynasties of Kali yuga". 
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He had a son named MahSpadma who succeeded him on 
the throne as Nand II. He had no other children. He had at 
least two queens. When Mahapadma came to 
the throne he was far advanced in age. This 
means that his mother must have been the first 
queen of Nandivardhan. It is another matter whether she was 
alive or dead when Nandivardhan came to the throne. Udayan’s 
daughter was his second queen. 


His qaeen and Ms 
family 


We know that Udayan had died in 490 B. C. and Nandi- 
vardhan married his daughter after that. If slie might have been 
2 or 3 years old at the time of Udayan’s death. ( i. e. born in 
493 B. C.), she must have been married to Nandivardhan in 479 
B. C. when she might have become 14''''. This means that she was 
married to Nandivardhan before he became king. We have to find 
out why this daughter of Udayan of Vatsa was given in marriage 
to a mere commander-in-chief. We can explain it as follows; — 


We know that Nandivardhan was on the post of commander 
-in-chief for a long time. Again he was a cousin of Udfiyan of 
Magadh. He was a brave man and able organizer of the army. 
Udfiyan appreciated his powers and wanted to link him perma- 
nently with his empire, by a tie of marriage. Because he was his 
cousin he could not give him in marriage his own daughter or 
any other princess of the same family. (By 480 B. C. Mahapadma’s 
mother must have died]. So he directed his attention towards his 
sister Padmavati who was married with Udayan of Vatsa®”. It 
is possible that Padmavati might have sought her brother's advice, 
as she had no one to consult, on her father-in-law’s side. Udayan 
must have advised his sister to give her daughter in marriage to 


(25) It has been calculated that he was born in 494 B. C. and was 
married in 480 B, C. Vide the account of Udayan of Vatsa. 

(26) Some are of the opinion that Padrnav.atl w.-ia the sister of KuiJik 
and the daughter of ^lettik. I believe that she was KuUik's daughter aud 
Uddyau’s sister. The above story supports tny belief. He must have tried to 
make this union because she was bis sister's daughter. Vide f. n. no. 47 
Chapter V Part I. 
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Nandivardhan thus strengthening his sister’s position in Vatsa, 
where the adopted son Maniprahh had begun to rule,*’ and also 
making him permanently bound to the empire of Magadh by such 
a marriage tie. 

He must have married bis first queen at the age of 16. As he was 
born in 524 B. C., he must have married her in 524-16=508 B. C. 
He married his second queen at the age of 48 in 480 B. C., when 
probably his first queen died. Thus Mahapadma must have been 
bom any time between 508 to 480 B. C. Now if we take the year 
of his birth to be 507 B. C. he must have been 507-456=51 years 
old at the time of his father’s death; and if we take the year of 
his birth to be 479 B C., he must have Ijeen 479-456=23 years old 
at the time of his father's death. But, as his father lived for 69 years 
and his son Mahanand lived for 65-66 years, we might conjecture 
that he himself also lived for 70 years”*; and he has died in 4_8 
B. C. Hence he must have been born in 428-70=498 B, C, 


We have seen that tiie kings of tlte senior Si^unaga dynasty 
were Jains. As these Nand kings were but a branch of the Sisunaga 
dynasty, we can reasonably conjecture that 
ministers they were also jams. The llathigumfa inscriptions 
strongly support this conjecture*''. A famous 
historian*''” says, in support of our conjectuie, that the Nandas 


(27) A.S Valsa's. kinc t.'dayan was alirady I’c-ad, anc’ as the adopted son 
bad aheadv bejotn to rule, t!’e son-in-law hat' no riRlit to the throne. 

(2S) As all tlivee have died a natural I'eatli, we have made this conjecture 
of their havinf! died almost at the same atje. The reign of Mahanand had not 
ended with bis death, but with iiis renunciation of the throue, and we do not 
know how long he mit(1'.t have lived m reT.rement, but he must have lived 
for a very short lime. 

Again the age of a son of Mahapadma, who was horn c-f a woman of low 
caste, was 30 at the time of Mahapachna's death, which means that he must 
have been at least 58 at the time of his death. 

(29) Had he not been a Jaina. he would not have waged a great war 
for a jaina Idol. (Part 1. Chapter VI). 

(30) E. H. I. 3rd. Edition pp. 42 f. n. no. 2 (Sir G. Giierson). The writers 
take it for granted that brahmins had accepted Jainism as their faith, and 
had given up Brftbmiaism. Many chief disciples of Mahavir were brShminS) 
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were reputed to be better enemies of the IJrahmins ( It ought to 
be Brahminism ). This means that they were Jains. 

Jaina books® ^ inform us that RIahanand or Nand IX had a 
prime-minister named Saktal — Sakdal®*"'. His seven predecessors 
in the same office were the memljers of the same family to 
which he beiongetl; the first of whom was Kalpak. They were 
brahmins by caste and they were Jains by religion. Four or five 
predecessors of Sakaal were put to much trouble due to political 
reasons. Thus right from Kalpak to Sakdfil they were prime- 
ministers of the Nanda kings for 100 years. (For details vide 
the account of Mahanand). 

Just as Nandivardhan’s reign was full of political changes, 
so even Nature afflicted two great calainaties on I’atliputra — 
one was a severe famine and anotlicr was excessively heavy 
rainfall. 


Calamities nfiticted 
by Nature 


Hatliii^unifa inscriptions inform us about famine. It is stated 
there that Kharvel extended the canal of Magadh into his own 
country. This fact indicates two things; Nandi* 
vardhan had got the c.ni.il dug”" upto the 
boundary line of his own kingdom" ‘. Secondly 
the fact that Kharvel could extend the canal constructed by 
Nandivardhan means, that he was more jiowerful than Nandi* 
vardhan'"®. We know that Kscmfij had declared the independence 
of Kalihg in the time of Muud. We do not know any other 
details about this famine. 


(31) See Ijliarates\ara K. Tiaiiblation pp. 4/, 56, and I’atisiSta IVarva, 

(32) This ^ak'lal had a son natiiecl Sthiilibiiadra who was Ute seventii 
Pattadhar in succession to Mahivir. Sthulibhadra is famous in history. All 
the members of family were Jains. See f. n. no. 30 above. 

(33) This shows that people understood the importance and necessity of 
ca^'als in those times, and they knew how to construct them. 

(;4) Or we may suppose that famine e.vteuded upto that limit, but that 
is not possible. 

(35) He has shown his prowess to the king of Magadh. 
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At the time of the second calamity of excessive rain-fall 
the river Son was overflooded and Piltliputra was in danger of 
being drowned, but the flood subsided on account of the power 
of Jaina mantras, with the consequence that people began to 
have more faith in Jainism. The whole episode is described in 
Jaina books*’". 

Looking to the circumstances the year of excessive rain-fall 
must have been A. M. 59 = 468 P>. C.. and the year of famine’^ 
must have been between 463 B. C. and 455 B. C. ( A. M. 64 to 
A. M. 72 ). 


in an era connected 
with his name 


The name of king Nand is connected with the number of 
years given in the Iiruhi^umfii inscriptions. Thus the evidence 
that Kharvel has connected his name with the 
Expl.n)'flti<)ii about number of years in his inscriptions, had led 
the common heilcf^ many to believe that an era connected with 
his name must have been in existence for a 
long time. One writer says,*". “The Nanda 
Era was in use at Knaoj and Muttrii in B. C. 458: as Alburini 
snj's. on the strength of his informants”. There Alburini has said 
only; this much that**'. "A n-fercnce is made in the Hathlgumfri 
inscription of something havitig been made by a Hindu king 300 
years, since the time of Nanda kings”. The same author, quoting 
the opinion of Dr. Muzumdar says that Ilarsawardhan and Nandi- 
varcilian were the sarr.e individual (The Haisa Era is definitely 
statc«l in certain in-scripiions. The writer seems to have a desire 
to connect this with the name of Nand). The same author quotes 


(36) It is statpd in Jaina books that Janibu was the successor of Mahavir 
in the ofbee ami after liis deatii in 64 A. M., many calamities visited the 
country. It is possible that this (amine must have been one of them. Cf. the 
comments on llathiguiufa inscriptions. 

(.3") Vide the account of Roliini in liharatcsvar.a P. V. Translations. 

(3^1) J, O. li. R. S. Vol. Mil rP- -’40-245. 

(39) Ibid pp. 45. 

(40) Words in the bracket are inserted by me. 
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Dr. Muzumdar*^, as follows ; “Long periods mentioned in lines 
6 and 11 of the Hathlgumfa inscriptions, could not have been 
reckoned without an Era". He quotes one more authority**. 
“According to Alburini’s theory, the figure of the Nanda era was 
got by an addition of 400 to that of Vikram era; the Nanda 
era has been used in the Haihlgumfa inscription; it was abolished 
by V’ikramfiditya VI of the Chaulukya dynasty”. Now we shall 
try to state the views of this writer point by point; (1) The 
number of years used in IISthTgumfn inscriptions refer to Nanda 
alias Haraa era. (2) That era is calculated by adding 400 to 
the Vikrama era. (3) This era was in use in Kanoj and 
Muttra in 458 B. C. and (4) Vikramriditya VI of the Chaulukya 
dynasty abolished it. All these conclusions are based on the 
information gained by a certain Alburini. The writer does not tell, 
how' Alburini gathered this information, and why his information 
should be taken as authority. Hence we can not give much credit 
to his opinion. If we take for granted that an era actually began 
with his name, it means that he must have been a very powerful 
king whose era was in force for one thousand years**. I shall 
prove later on, and in the account of Kharvel that though Nand 
had both power and authority to start an era after his name, he 
did not do so, but started an era after the name of the prophet 
whose faitli he followej, thus showing his generosity, and his 
devotion to religion. 

He died in A. M. 72=155 B. C. and his son Mahfipadma 
succeeded him on the throne. 

(2) MAHAPADMA. N.AND II, KALASOKA** 

Mahapadma was the son of Nandivardhan. and succeeded him 


(41) Ibid pp. 237; Dr. Strmow (A. C. I. pfi. 24-26). J. O. B. R, S. Wil 
IX pp. 14 7. 

(42) Jaina Sahitya Sanisodhak V'ol. Ill pp. 872. 

(43) Tlifire is a difTercnce of 100 years between the fourth Century B, C. 
and \'ikramaditva VI of the Chalukya dynasty who has lived in the 6th Century. 

(44) 1 have proved in tlie next few paRcs that Nand II cannot be called 
Kalasok. 
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on the throne**. He being the second king in the Ntmda ’line, is 
famous as Nand II in history. Different opinions prevail atnong 
historians about two kings of this line, Mahapadma and Mahanand. 
Some say that Mahapadma preceded Mahanand and some say 
that the latter preceded the former; while some others say that 
these two names belonged to one and the same individual. I am 
of the opinion that the two names represent two different indivi- 
duals, and that Mahapadma preceded Mahanand, that the former 
reigned for 28 years and the latter reigned for 43 years, that the 
reign of the former is not noted for any extraordinary events, while 
the reign of the latter was full of tlicm (and hence he was called 
Mahanand or Nand the Great)"*'’’. Two other reasons support the 
above-stated conclusion; in the Purfinfis Nand II ( son of Nandi- 
vardhan) is called Kalfisok'*'. We shall see later on why the 
Puranas ( which represent the Vedic religion ) gave him such a 
name; secondly the name of Mahiipadma is connected by the 
same Puranas with the calculation of Kali Era — Udhiatir Era**. 
In short, according to the Purfinus, Mahapadma and KSllasok 
were the names of one and the same individual*®. 

One of the most powerful king belonging to Buddhism is 
named Afioka by them"''**. We know that this Asoka lived many 
years after Mahapadrria'’’h Bauddha hooks have strangely enough, 
called him Asoka II, and have called Mahfipadma Asoka I. We 
do not know why they called Mahapadma A^oka 1; the name 

(4^5) Mah.^vapisa IV (!\ 1. A, pp. 

(+6) C. 11. I. pp. 31.? — the list of Puranas given tl)ere. 

(♦7) See f. n, no. 51 hi-lo\v. 

(48) A. C. by Sir Cunningham. See the article on ‘‘Kali Era". 

( 49 ) 1 have given full explanjitions about tlie name Kalasoka in the 
following pages. 

(50) At the end of the second volume, 1 have written an appendix about 
how many .\^kas lived in India, when they lived, and all details about theni. 

(51) It is not possikie to give a king (who lived formerly) a name vrhich 
belongs to a king who lived many years after. I, therefore, believed that the 
name "Kalasoka'' cannot be applied to Nand 11, who preceded Asoka. (Cf. 
f. n. no. 62 below, and the paragraph with the heading "One other possibtRty). 

41 
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•f a king who is to be famous in future. Many modem historians 
have followed this custom. 

We know that he was bom in 498 B. C. As he came to 
the throne in 456 B. C. he must have been 42 
HU reign and his iKe at that time, and as he has ruled for 28 years, he 
must have died in 427 B. C. at the age of 70. 

As we have already explained above, the reign of Nand 11 
lasted upto 427 B. C.= 100 A. M. (but not for 100 A. M.). We 
have noted the confusion that resulted from this. 


His harem is said to have included queens belonging to the 
ksatriya race, and queens belonging to the -^udra race. We do 
not know exactly how many queens he had, 
His family but, in those times of polygamy he must have 
married many. It is said that tho daughter of 
the king cf rafichal, who was his queen, h id given birth to six or 
seven sons. (Vide the account of N’and VIII) .ami that the Sudra queen 
had given birth to at least thre;; sons (see f. n. nos. 3 and 75 l>elow). 

All the sons of the ksatri'a quetn came to the throne of 
Magaclh one by one, while only one son of the ^uclr i queen came 
to the throne of Mag; dh; but the other two esiabhihed empire-s 
as great as that of Magadh, by their own talour and adventurous 
spirit, (Vide their accounts in Andhra dynasty). Thus all his sons 
were fortunate to become kings. 


fits reign is not noted for any extraordinary events ( I'nr 
details vide the hist chaptitr of this part ) but two events deserve 
n<jl;ce here — on?; lr>m the religious joint of 
view, and the other from the social point of 


Two chief events 
during his reign 


view. 


First we shall lake up the religious event. Exactly after 10 
years and 15 days of his rule*’'"^ the* second religious conference 


(52) C. I. pp. 7. Dipvarnsa FV. 44-5, 25; Sn: Vina>pittak by Olclenberg, 
intrcxtuction pp. 29. 

Accop’ing to Sinbalepp Chronicle?, tin- time of tlte conference was 
years before the coron.ation of Asuka. N.iw A.soka came to the throne in 326 
B, G. (Vide his acaeont) and thus the year of the conference was 326+ll^ 

*444 B.G. 
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of the Bauddhas was held in Vaisali or Mithilii, the capital of 
Videha, which was under liis control. According to the Bauddha 
books this event took place exactly 100 years"® after the nirvan 
of Lord Bui'tdha. As Mahitpadma came to the throne in 455 B. C., 
we can calculate the year of this conference to be 455-11=444 
B. C."*. The Sinhalese Clironicles say"" that this conference was 
held 118 years before the coronation of Asoka, and calculating 
from that, we get the figure 444 B. C. Hence, it is settled that 
this conference was held in 444 B. C. during the reign of Maha- 
padma. Bauddlia books, at one place say that Mahapadma was 
the president ol this conference. At another place the same books 
say that the president was a learned BaudJha monk. It would 
be proper to say that the conference was held under the protection 
and goodwill, but not under the presidentship of Mahapadma. 
Again, if Mahiipadnua had been the president of this conference, 
ho would have well kt pt hi.s own capital Pialiputra as the seat of 
the conference, which would have suited him much more. We 
know that ai! il'.c kings of this dynasty were Jains'’*’ and Bauddhas 
must not h.ive selected a Jaina king as their president. It is 
I osti'^'le tl a! j.iinisrr preaJies le’.ij^ioas le/;eieacc, M ih ■ 

pauma would have sho'.sn his sympathy tosvards this coherence. 

Now we shall turn to the social event. Before taking up the 
event }U-opt;r. it is necessary to have a look into the significance 
of the marriage custuins i)rcvailing in those times. There were 
tlwce main religions in those times; Jainism, Buddhism and the 
Vedic religion. Out of these three. Jainism"' and Buddhism put no 
restrictions on inariiagc of j)crsons belonging to different castes 

(5,i) The jiitanti yf Iviul.ll-a toak pl.we in 543-4 1>. C. DeduciiDg 100 
years from ii wc gel 444 1'.. C. 

(541 Sec f. n. nfi. 53 above. 

(55) F. B. no. 52 above. 

(5(.) The coins of this I'ynasiv support this (Vutc the chapter on coins). 

(57) ,'\s Mai aiu 'ai.'i was a Jain, it is not possible that be might have 
been censuted by tiia p.'ople fev manying a suiha queen. See the paragraph 
above entitled "One other possibility". 
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or religions. Only the Vedic religion restricted the scope of 
marriages by some rules which we shall note below. 

Marriage means the union of two persons of two different 
sexes. The male is the seed, and the female is the field. The 
Vedic religion advises that marriages must be such that the seed 
should not deteriorate in quality. To preserve the quality of the 
seed in tact, either the seed and the field must belong to the 
same class (which is best) or the field must superior to the 
seed; but if the field is inferior to the seed, there is always the 
possibility of the deterioration of the seed. The same rule is 
observed in agriculture. According to this rule, a person belonging 
to a high caste must marry with the [lerson belonging to a high 
caste. The marriage of a person of high caste with a girl belonging 
to a low caste is considered quite undesirable and is allowed only 
in exceptional cases, and is named Atiulorn*'*. bj’ the Vedic religion. 
The marriage of a jjerson of low caste with the girl Ixjlongtng to 
a high caste is known as Pratilom'’'* in those books. 

We know that it was Sreiuk who formed guilds according to 
vocations. Before his time no guilds existed and there were no 
restrictions on marriages in any way. Even after Srenik there 
were only guilds which restricted inter-marriages among the guilds, 
but there were no caste distinctions and jxiople of different guilds 
took their dishes on the same table. We know that Srenik him- 


(58-59) .-^nuloni^ marriage with the giri of the lower class; Pratilom = 
marriage with a girl of a higher class; .Auu = lo\ver, lom = cla.sB (originally it 
means "hair"). Prari = opposite or higher. 

For instance, if a brahmin marries with a kshauiya girl, or if a kslia- 
triya married with a vaisya giii, it is called .Anulom marriage. A brahmin or 
a kshatriya was allowed to many a kshatnya or a vajsya girl, but a vaishya 
was not allowed to marry a kidra girl, because none of the first three classes 
were allowed to marry with a sudra girl. Thus the society was divided into 
two classes, the fust consisting of hralitnins. kshatriyas, vai^'is, and the 
secon'^ consisting of sudras. A vaisya was allowed to marry a sudra girl under 
exceptional circumstances oniv. 

Instances of Pratilom marriages : the marriage of Sukrach&rya's daugbtef 
Pevyani with king Yayati. 
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seU had given his daughters in marriage to non-ksatriy&s, i. e. 
even Pratilom marriages were allowed®" upio his lime. But as time 
went on, and as the Vedic religion began to influence the society 
more and more, as the prime-ministers of many kings belonged 
to that religion, the guilds became more and more conservative 
about Pratilom, and even about Anulom marriages. Mahapadma 
had no faith in these restrictions, and as a Jaina king he wanted 
to set an example against them. Hence he himself married the 
daughter of Sudra®^. Many brahmins, who followed the Vedic 
religion, began to censure this step of the king very strongly®®. 
In Matsya, Vayu and other PurAnas this act of the king was 

(60) Wc ilo not knou- what the public opinion iniRlit have been when 
Sre’tik niarrieit non-kshatiiva fiiils. 1 think that Got! lime began to exert His 
advii'yc inliiu-nce alter 52 ?^ Ik C., as a result of which Anulom and Prati'om 
matviages came into <’iiestioii. Hence, at M-t-nik's lime, p-ople must not have 
raised such iiuestions. 

(61) Id C. M. i. Pio(. L. Caiiienmr sa>s, “The Puranas know no 
break of political continuits between the tsisunags and the Nands, but they 
recognise a gteal social and leligimis gu.f widcb t\isUd between the earlier 
and the laiei, and tlie fhwtant viokatijn of liic caste law b\ the Nands, which 
placed Mahapat'ma, ( it ought to be Mabaiv.ind 1 the son of sudta woman on 
the thione". 

Pud. ind. pp. 60 : — "Though the fact of frciivient intermarriage is un- 
doubted, though tiic gieat chasm between the pioudest ksliatri>a on the one 
hand, and the lowest chabdal .>n the other, vvas brii’ged over by a number 
of imperceptible stages and >he boundaries between ihe stages were constantly 
being overstepped, still there were also real obsiaclcs to unequal unions*’. 

Hitherto it is only known liiat be manied a sudra girl. It is not settled 
wbetlrer he married one or two. 1 think he had two sudra queens. I have 
discussed this matter in separate pai'.agiaph. 

Intercaste marriages were frequent even later on during the times of 
Chandragupta, Bindusar, .-Xsoka, who themselves married non-kshtriya girls: 
but they were not so strongly criti/.ised by the people of those times. It is 
possible, the marriage with a sudra must have been specially objected by the 
people, or people might have become more tolerent after reign of Mahapadma* 
(See f. n. no. 49 above). 

(62) Pandit Jaja,swalji sa\s, " U (Puran) saw the worst days under 
Mahapadma’*. (J, 0. B. R. S. Vol. HI. pp. 25;). 
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strongly criticized. By the time when these Puratias were written,®* 
the Bauddha emperor Asoka had already become a prominent 
character in the Bauddha books. As Mahapadina had done an 
act against the tenets of the Vedic religion, he was called the 
Kalasoka ( doer of evil deeds ), or Asoka I, while the later Asoka, 
who followed Buddhism, was called Asoka 11. 

Mahapadma has been given two names by the Puranas and 
the Bauddha books : Asoka I, and Kaliisoka. We shall examine 
below whether these names can be applied to 
One other possibility lutn, and if they can be applied, when can they 
be applied ? and if any of tlieni cannot be applied 
to him, to whom can it be applied ? 

Asoka I : This name is pUen by, Bautldua writers. They 
might have given this name for the following n ason : Asoka was 
their greatest Bauddha king. During his reign the third religious 
conference of the Bauddhas was held, while the second was held 
during the reign of Mahapadma. Hence they might have given 
him the name of Asoka I. and to ;\suka Maurya, the name of 
Asoka II, from the view point of tin :t. We luuil here l)ear in 
mind that they might have given these names after Asoka 
Maurya’s time. 

Kalasoka : One of the Nanda kings is famous in history books 
by this name. We have to find out to whom this name properly 
belongs. 

It is generally believed by scholars tliat .^Iahapadma was 
given the name of Kalasoka by brahmins because he married 
a sudra girl against the tenets of the Vedic religion. That Maha* 
padma was given the name of Kalasoka (wicked Asoka) for such 
n arriage means, that at least Asoka ^Maurya) himself must not 


(63) h is Renerally believo:' that the Puraijas were written in the 4th 
century A. D.; rvliilc thi.'; event took placo in liie 5tl) century B. C. Thus 
there is an interval of nearly 1000 years between the event anti its narration 
by the Putanas, Hence the authors of the Puraljas were able to compare him 
with Asoka. Cf. f, n, no 51 above. 
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have married any Sudra or low-caste girl®*. History tells us that 
he married the daughter of Yavana (Selucus Necator), whom the 
same brahmins considered lower than even ^udrSs. Hence, from 
the view-point of marriage with a low-class girl, MahSpadma 
must not have been given this name. 

*1 he Jaina books are silent about this marriage of Maha- 
padma, and they have rot given him any such name. It might 
have been because they had no objection to such a marriage, or 
they might have been partial towards him because he was a Jaina 
king. But the second alteirative is not piobnl lc, because they 
censured the wicked deeds of Sronik who vas a greater Jaina 
than Mahslpadma. 

The Puiiinas say that he was called Kab soka because he 
had slaughtered the kshatrivfis'’*, and because tlie Udhistira Era 
ended ar.d the Kali Kra begrn with his time. Looking to histo- 
rical evidence such a slauphtcr has l»rcn made by Nand IX and 
not ty Mahapaclma. Hence the name Kfiklsoka must really be 
applied to Mahfipadma. ( As far as I think Jaina books are silent 
about this cruel deed of Mahapadma. I do not know why ). If any 
Nancla king is gi\cn this naii>c because of this slaughter, Asoka 
(Mamya) can not bo cxempo d from the name, Injcause he had 
slaughtered even women, uhi m the Kanda king did not. 

Out of the two names 1 ’harmfisoka and Kfilasoka, the first 
can be applied to Mahapadnia, and the second can be applied 
to hlahanand, loc.king to lire reasons given above. Just as two 
kings of the Nanda dynasty can bf gisen such names, so two 
kings of the Maurya clytiasty can also be given these names. 
Asoka can be called Kalasoka and his grandson Priyadarsin can 

(G4) In those titiu-s tlicre weie no castes. There were only guiWs and 
the four cla.sses, (See f. n* nos. 45, 48 in Cliaptev No, II ). Supposing there 
were castes in those times, wc can say that J^reUik married non-kshatriya girls, 
and gave his daughters in marriage to non-kshateixas. Even Karvcl and Chandra- 
gupta did the same thing. E\en Frixar’arsin, w'ho liveil many years after Maha- 
pac’ma had married a daughter of the Andhra d\ nasty, which is considered lover 
by the Furdnas. M.any other example® can be given. (See f. n. no. 59 above). 

(65) See “The Book on Ancient Eras” by Sir Cunningham, and "The 
Dynastic list of the Kali Age” by Pirgiter. 
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ks tated ObtfnnUfidka. !n R&jtarang^i a oertain Dhannaidca ton 
been called the king of Kaemir, that ts the satne a« Priyadaisin. 
I have discussed this in detail in their account. 

Thus there are two DharmSsokas** and two Kfilasokas*’. 

The information given below pertains partly to the Kattra 
dynasty, partly to the Andhra dynasty, and partly to the Nanda 
dynasty. I have given it here, because it is 
A new tact tn history chiefly connected with the Nanda dynasty, and 
because, as far as I know, it is not given in 
any historj-book of these times. If this piece of information were 
divided in three parts, and each part were written in the chapter 
containg the account of the dynasty with which it is concerned, 
the unity of the whole would be disturbed, and the reader would 
find it difficult to connect them in a coherant whole. 

We have stated in the above written paragraph that king 
Mahapadma had married a sudra queen. Historians are of the 
opinion that he had married only one sudra girl. As already stated 
in f. n. no. 60 above, I am inclined to believe that he had two 
sudra queens. I have stated below reasons for this belief. 

We know that the kings of ^atvahan dynasty ruled in 
southren India. The ff>under of this dynasty was iririmukh. The 
coins*'*' struck by tSrIniukh and his succcessors prove, that they 
were followers of Jainism, and that they were connected with*** the 
kings of the Nanda dynasty. The coins of Chutuktmand and of 
■kiulanand of southern Canera resemble the coins of the Andhra 
kings, (Vide the chapter on coins) and we shall explain in their 
accounts given later on, that they were originally appointed as 

(66) The first Dharmakika ruled for 2S years and the second ruled for 
54 years. ( If we include the petiod of H years before his coronation, he 
ruled for 68 years). 

(67) The first Kalasuka ruled for 43 years and the second ruled for 41 
years. (Out of the 41, the real number is 27, because he has acted as a regent 
for 14 yxiua). 

(68) Vide the Chapter on Coins. 

(69) Vide Chapter III, the accounts of Udayan, Anurudhdha, and 
Nandivardhan, 
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governors of those provinces by the Nanda kings. They might 
have asserted their independence, or they might have become 
semi^nndependent during the rule of Mund. Thus the evidence of 
coins proves that the kings of SatvShan dynasty were connected 
with the kings of the Nanda dynasty. Moreover, the Sitvahan 
dynasty was founded during the period of the reigns of the last 
seven Nanda kings. 

‘ Secondly, we know it to be a historical fact that a contro> 
versy as to who should succeed Mahapadma on the throne, was 
raised after Mahapadtna’s death. It was settled in favour of the 
sons born of ksatriya queens"'”. As a result, six sons born of the 
kiatriya queens came to the throne one after another. After their 
deaths, the son of the sudra queen became the emperor of 
Magadh as Nancl IX. Some believe that the mother of Nand IX 
belonged to the barber’s caste, while some others believe that she 
belonged to the washerman’s caste. 

Thirdly, it is generally acreed that king 6rimukh was born 
of a woman of low caste^^. Again, Srimukh was a contemporary 
of Nand IX'’*. All the three causes stated above lead one to the 
conclusion that Srimukh must have been a son of Mvahapadma by 
his secon.'l sudra queen. Mahanand and Srimukh could not have 

(70) It is always tho custom that the eU’est son succeeds his father on 
the throne. That the question, who should succc-ei' .Mahapadma on the throne, 
was at ail raiset', means that there must ha\e at least been a son bom of a 
non-kshattiya woman, who must have been elder than the sons bom of tlie 
kshatriya women. Cf. in the account of Nand II, the paragraph entitled 
"His family”. 

It is not possible that this elder Sudra son was the same who, in tho 
end, came to the throne as Nand IX, because Nand IX was only 21-23 
when be came to the throne; if he were the eldest, he must not have been 
only I] at the time of Ufabapadma’-s death; and if we take him to be the 
eldest, the other six kshatrijas-sons must have been less than II at the time 
of Mahapadma's death, which is absurd. Hence there must have been another 
sudra son, who must have been the eldest and the controversy about succession 
must have been raised on his behalf. 

(71) Vide Vol. V for details about the Andhra dynasty. 

(72) Vide Chapter VI, details about Kattva dynasty, and f. n. no. 26 there. 
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bom of the »ine ni.^thei’, ^cause it has beon proved that 
their mothers belonged tp two different low castes^®. Thus MahR* 
jpadma had two fiodra queens, one, the mother of MahSrnand, and, 
other, the mother of Srimukh. 

When Mahanand came to the throne of Magadh, his tfge was 23 
fo 25. An astrologer had predicted about him that he would marry 
at the age of 23 to 25, and that at the time of his marriage he 
would be selected as the king of a great kingdom by a female 
elephant, as was the custom in those days, of selecting a king 
when the former king died heirless**. Srimukh founded the Andhra 
dynasty in 427 B. C. ( or A. M. 1(X) ), at the age of twenty^five. 
Hence he must have been bom in 427-25=452 B. C. Mahapadma 
had come to the throne in 455 B. C. (A. M. 72). He must have 
inarried sudra women only after his father’s death (455 B. C.). 
At the time of Mahapadma's death ( 427 B. C. or A, M. 100 ) 
Mahanand was 11 years old, and Srimukh was 25 years old. One 
would naturally ask why did he not get the throne after the death 
of his father ? The answer is simple; he was not given the throne 
because he was born of a sudra queen. Srimukh felt the sting of 
this insult, left Magadh with a brother of his'®, and founded a 
new dynasty and established a new kingdom which he won by 
his valour. In the neighbourhood of Magadh, there was the powerful 
kingdom of Kharvel, and Srimukh had no means to raise his head 
against him. So he selected the southern regions as a field for 
his adventures. 

I have stated above an altogether new theory, and 1 leave 
it to the reader’s judgment. 

(7.^1 Vit’e his account. His mother neither belongeU to the barber's caste 
nor to the washerman’s caste, while Mahaoaod's mother did belong to the 
barber caste. 

Both the queens belonged to difTerent sudra castes. Mabapadina must 
have married ^riinukh's mother imniediatei'/ after corning to the throne, and 
be must have married Mabanand's mother after the year of Buddlia conference 
in 4H B. C. 

(74) Vide the account of Nand IX. 

(75) His brother’s name was Krena. For details vide the account of 
Andhra dymsty. 
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Syiiof «i« — to Nand VIII — Their names and 
discussion about them — Makavir Eta and discussion about it — 
Details about their reigns — Relations of Drhaspaiimitra of Magadh. 

Nand IX — M aha nand — Explanation of his different names 
— a short account of his reign~His effort to bring to his king- 
dom the famous trio and its accomplishment— Sakdal as prime 
minister and Chanakya as his disciple — Distinctioft betueeh 
Kaiyayan and ^kfayan— Wicked deeds of the proud and cunning 
Varruchi—lts results and the punishment he suffered from thtem 
—Rise of Chandragupta and faU of Uatiahand — Itis femil^ 
and his Ufs. 
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NAND III to NAND VIII 

After Nand II, his six sons born of the kfitriya queen^ came 
to the throne of Magadh one by one, as Nand III, Nand IV, 
and so on, upto Nand VIII. As yet, the names of these six kings 
are not known, but I think 1 have found them out, though I am 
not quite sure of their order of succession. 

1 shall state first how 1 got the names of these kings. Sir 
Cunningham in his "Coins of Ancient India,"® has described certain 
coins, which, though they have l:>een found from United Provinces, 
are assigned by him to the kings of Kaut'Urnbi, because they bear 
the sign of a calf, which was the royal sign of those kings. He 
has further said that these coins belonged to small kings of the 
provinces from which they were found, and that these small 
kings were ^•as3a]s of the kings of Kausainbi. Some of the names 
of these kings end in ‘‘iMitra’’, and hence he has concluded that 
these kings must have belonged to the Sunga dynasty, the names 
of many kings of which ended in Mitra, ( Pusyamiira ? Agnimitra 
etc.). A closer study of these coins reveals on them signs of 
chaityas and sanghas. which belong to Jainism. As kings of 
Suiiga dynasty were followers of the Vedic religion, these coins 
must not have belonged to them. Hence these coins must ha%'e 
belonged to kings, who must have been under the vassalage of 
some Jaina kings. A still closer study of the same coins revealed 
on them some curved lines which the coin-e.vperts call the sign 
of the serpent, which belonged to the Sk^unfiga ami Nanda dynasties. 
This leads us to believe that these coins must have belonged to 
those Nanda kings untler whose vassalage was the kingdom of 
Kausambi including those small provinces from which the coins 
are found®. Coins having signs of large serpents balong to the 
senior Siaunaga dynasty, and those having the sign of the small 

(1) Some informatioo about this queeo is given in the account of 
Nand Ylll. 

(2) Vide Chapter on KausainbI in C. A. I. Also vide Chapter II, Part III| 
Vol. 11 of this book. 

(3) Consult C. A. by .'>ir Cauingbam. Also vide Chapter II, Part Illi 
VoL II of this book. 
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serpent belong to the junior Sisunilga dynasty or the Nanda dynasty. 
Now we have to find out which of the Nanda kings were masters 
of Kausambi, and to which kings these coins belong ? We have 
proved in our account of Vatsa, that Nandivardhan or Nand I had 
annexed both Vatsa and Kausanibi to the kingdom of Magadh 
in M. E. 60 or 467 B. C. They continued to be under the rule 
of the Nanda kings throughout the whole dynasty. Hence the names 
which are found on these coins must belong to one of the Nanda 
kings. Now we know that the nime of the first Nanda king was 
Nandivardhan, that of the .second was Mahilpadnia, and that of 
the ninth was MahSnand. Hence the names on these coins must 
be of the rest of the Nanda kings, because none of the above- 
given three names is found on them. On one of the coins is found 
the name. B!ha<.[iatimitra. hi the Hathigunifa inscriptions, it is 
stated th.Tl Kharvcl liad twice inwuied Ma.LMdh, and on the 
second iiiVdSicn, wliich took place thirteen year; after his acces- 
sion to the throne, lie had defeated a king of Magadh named 
Brhaspatimitra. This i rhaspinnlra and the Brhaspatimitra whose 
name is given in the coins, rnust Ixj one and the same individual 
as the number given in H.Uhigumfa inscriptions proves it. In the 
inscription, number 103 denotes the fifth year after Kharvcl’s 
accession to the throne. Thus Kharvel must have ascended the 
throne in 98. The same inscription tells us that Kharvel had 
defeated J^rimukh, the founder of the Suivahan dynasty, 2 years 
after his accession to the tlirone. Srimiikh had founded his dynasty 
in 100, and Kharvel defeated him in 98+2=100. Now we have 
to find out, which er.i is denoted by these numbers like 103, 100, 
98 and others, and wbai was the number of Brhaspatimitra in 
the Nanda line. VVe know that Nand IX ruled from 112 to 155= 
43 years. This means that thirteen years after Kharvel’s accession 
to the throne ( i. c. in 93+13=111 ) the eighth Nanda king must 
have been on the throne, and that must have been Brhaspati- 
mitra, who was defeated by Kharvel. Thus Brhaspatimitra was 
ll e eighth Nanda king and bis reign ended in 112. The era which 
these numbers lienoic is the Mih!’i\ir era which I have frequently 
Used in this book in comparison with the Christian era. Th« 
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numbers of Mahavir era connected with the Nanda line also agree 
with the numbers given in the Hathigumfa inscriptions. Some 
might doubt and say, that these numbers belong to the Nanda 
dynasty, as their name is connected with the incident of canal- 
digging by Kharvel. Some others might say that, as these numbers 
are found in the inscriptions by Kharvel, they might as well 
belong to the Chedi dynasty to which Kharvel belonged. In 
answer to the first objection we might say that the Nanda dynasty 
was founded in 472 B. C. or 55 A. M. E. When Kharvel invaded 
it in 416 B. C., the number according to Nanda era must be 472- 
416=56. But the number given in the inscription is 103, which 
proves that, that number does not belong to the Nanda dynasty. 
In answer to the second objection we might say that, as given 
in the account of Kaliiig in the previous pages, this dynasty 
must have been founded either in 558 B. C. or in 556 B. C. or 
in 475 B. C. If we deduct the year 416 B. C. from these, one 
by one, we get the numbers 142, 140 and 59. This proves that 
the numbers like 103 do not belong to the Chedi dynasty either. 
( We shall discuss this in details in the account of the Chedi 
dynasty). This proves that the number 103 does neither belong 
to the Nanda dynasty nor the Chedi dynasty but to Mahavir, the 
founder of Jainism, to which both Kharvel and Nanda kings Ijelonged. 
Kings in those times never desired to begin eras in their own 
names; they began an era in the name of a great preceptor of 
their religion. 

To summarise, (1) The coins found from the United Provinces 
belong to those kings of Magadh who were also ma,sters of Kaustimbi; 
(2) These kings of Magadh belonged to the Nanda dynasty; (3) 
The numbers like 103 used in the Huthigumfri inscriptions denote 
the Mahavir era*; (4) Srimukh, Kharvel, and Brhaspatimitra of 
Magadh were contemporaries; (5) Srimukh came to the throne in 


( 4 ) Vide the account of Nandivardhan. Also cf. tliis, with the account of 
Kharvel, and cf Mathigunifa inscriptions. 

Most people are not aware of the existence of Mahavir Era, and its use 
tn H^higuipfa inscriptions. It is a credit to Jains, but few Jains might be 

kBQWing it. 
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A. M. 100; KhSrvel invaded Magadh in A. M. Ill; (6) Satvihan 
dynasty began in A. M. 100; (7) Brhaspatimitra was the eighth 
Nanda king. 

These six Nanda kings ruled from A. M. 100 to A. M. 112; 
apd their reigns were politically unimportant. We know their names; 
but we do not know their order of succession. 


The twelve® years of the rule of these six kings were years 
pf misrule and anarchy. Six descendants of Kalpak, who was the 
prime- minister of Nandivarcll\an, acted as prime- 

Further details about , , 

” their reigns minister one hy one. \x e no not know tor how 

many year.sout of these total of 12; everyone of 

these kings ruled. We know that Brhaspalimitra, the eighth king, 

was t‘n the throne from A. M. 110 to 112 or 417 to 415 13. C. 

because Hithigunifil inscription tells us that in the second year 

of his rule ( which comes to A. M. 3 11 counting from the succession 

of Klurvei in 98, ( 111-38=13 ), he was invaded by Kharvel, who 

took away from Magadh, the jaina idol which was brought of 

Kalii'ig many years ago'"’, and who established with pomp and 

procession the same idol in a majestic temple in his capital. 

W'e do nut know how these :-ix kuigs died within such a 
short time. 


Thus we have finished the account the eight sons of 
Mahfipadma'. 

Scholars are of the opinion that a foreign invader, who, 
havin •; heard of the conciuest of Kharvel over Magadh, returned 
to h s country from Mathurft, without further invading the country 
was Demetrius. In the account of Kharvel I will prove that this 
is I erroneous belief. 

In 1911 A. D. some bricks have been excavated near 
places named Maura and Ganesa in IT. P. The words on these 


(5) C. H. I. pp. 312, .w the ii-.a basol on rutaiias, given there. 

(6) See Hathigunifa ioseviplions. 

(7) We have stated that {Siriinukh and §ri-Krena went away from Magadh 
aod we have given their account; we liave given above the account of other 
Six sons. 
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bricks® give us to understand that BThaspatimitra had a daughter 

named Yasomati, who was married to the king of Mathura. 

Brhaspatimitra must have been at least 45 at 

Something more ab- marriage of his daughter. This 

out Brhaspatlmitra ... ,T , , . . 

conclusion is supported by the fact that he was 

the youngest of the six kshatriya sons of Mahfipadma, and that 

MahanandjWho was younger than Brhaspatimitra, was 21-23 at the 

time of his accession to the throne. Again, it has been found® that 

Asadhsen the king of Ahichhatra the capital of Paiichiil, was the 

maternal uncle of Brhaspaiimitra, thus proving that Asadhsen’s 

sister was married !o Mahfipa.Jma. It is possible that the six 

kshatriya sons miglit have been born of her. Thc'se facts also 

prove that the kings of Magadh. BauchfU and Mathura gave 

their daughters in rnairiage to each other 

(9) NAND IX, MAHANAND. DHAN-N.AND 

When king Mahiipadma died, the question was raised as to 
who should succeed him to the throne, and we know that the 
ministers had decided in favour of the eldest kshatriya son, thus 
ignoring the right of the eldest son, ht’cause he was born of a 
fiudra queen. We knu v how these six kshatriya sons, succeeded 
one another, and how ail of them died within 12 years leaving 
no heir behind them. Hence, after the dfalh of the last son. 
Brhaspatimitra, the same question was again raised as to who 
should come to the throne next. There was yet living a son of 
Mahapadma, but he was also horn of a .%(ir a woman; and hence 
the ministers did not elect him to the throne, as tliey had for 
the same reason not elected the former and the eldest son, who 
had by this time established a powerful empire in the south, and 
from whom the ministers feared an invasion if they selected the 

(8) See tlie special number on Arcti.Toiogy, of “riani?i>”, Jan. 1933. It is 
written there : Jiv.aputaye rajbliaryayt; lirjjisvati niitidhitu Yasainataye Karitaip 
meaning—'kuade by Yashomaii, the daughter of Brhaspaltmitra, and the wife 
of the king of Matiiura”. 

(9l See A. I. Vol. II pp. 242. 

(lO) Cf. the example of SrePik's mother who was a Bhattiya queen, who 
was a daughter of the king of this country. 
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Other sndra son to the throne. After a long deliberation the 
eooncil of ministers decided to accept that person as the king, 
who would be garlanded by the female elephant who was made 
to go round the whole city with Pafichdivya^*. 

On the other hand, an astrologer, who knew before-hand 
by his astrological calculations that the son of the sudra queen 
was to become a king in future, gave his daughter in marriage 
to him, and the wedding procession with the boy on a decorated 
horse, with a following of men behind, crossed the progress of the 
female elephant on her way. The female elephant naturally gar- 
landed the boy^“, because she saw him king-like riding a horse 
in his best clothes, and with a large following, and with all the 
pomp and show befitting a king. Thus this sudra son^** of Maha- 
padma came to the throne of Magadh as Nand IX. 

As he was ninth in order of succession, he was called Nand 
IX. He was also called Mahanand because his reign w’as the 
longest of all the Nanda kings, and because many 
His various names important events took place during his reign. 

The name Dhan-nand w’as given to him on 
account of his inordinate greed for wealth which he had hoarded 
throughout by fair means or foul. The Magadha empire was ir.uch 
expanded by him, and Bauddha books have called it ' Mahfi- 
mandal”^* (large empire), and they have called him "Ugrasen'’^''' 
( possessing a terrible army ). In PuranFis he is called Prachanaa- 
nand^" ( Nand the cruel, or Nand the atrocious ), because he had 

(11) A Paflcbadii ya consisted of, "A silver jug filled with water, a gatlanc' 
of flowers, a royal umbrella (Chhatra), and two royal fans’’. 

(12) Mahfinand has got this scene embossed on his coins (V’ide his pictures). 

(13) Parisista Pan'.'i Sarga \'II, Chapter 18. “His ministers did not respect 
him because he was a barber by caste" See below f. u. no. 17. 

(14) J. O. P. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 89 ff. “One king-empire under a single 
umbrella”. It is distinguished in Divyavdan as Mahi-mandal. 

(15) F. n, no. 40. Chapter VI. “The military prowess of king Nandivardhan 
seems to have been fully inherited by him. 

(16) J. O. B, R. S. Vol. I. pp. 89 and further, (stated on the authority 
of BhaviSya-purthi). 
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exercised mdeh cRsdty and had rathiessly kilted mtny idficeiv df 
his kingdom^’' who sbo^d slight respect for him^' beeanse he was 
a iadra. Bodi these last names mast have been ^ven to him 
in order to compare him with Chandapradyot of Avafatl‘*. As we 
have proved in the account of Mahapadma, he can alsb be Called 
KalalSoka^". Thus he hadj in all* six names: — (1) Kand IX, (2) 
Mahanandj (3) Dhan-nandi (4) Ugrasen, (5) Prachanda-mand, 
and (6) Kftlaioka. 


Fiiom the very first he had begnh to deal with a firm haiid 
in all the affairs of his kingdom. After establishing internal peace 

, with the help of his able minded prime-miriister 
The extent ol We • , , , . . _ » 

territory Sakadttl, he directed his attention towards 

expanding his territory and hoarding op Wealth — 
his favourite pursdlts. Hitherto, the kings of the ^l§un&ga dynasty 
always extended their territory by coni^uering the countries of 
southern India. Nandivardhan was the first to invade and conquer 
countries of northern India; yet be could not subdue countries 
like the PcnjSb and Kasmtr* \ Mahanand conquered the I’tinjRb, 
(then called Camboj Rastra) which had been under the sway of 
the Persian emperors for a century and a half In 405 B. C. or 
A. M. 122, and pot it under the governorship of a hindu chief**. 


(17) Pargiter's "Dynasties", pp. 6*1, ’‘Bovn of t ludt* Woman srill exter- 
minate all kshatriyas; he will be sole monarch, briogiDS ail under bis sole 
sway, a Brahmin Kautilya will uiH-oot them all''. 

(IS) See f. n. no. 13 above. 

(19) As to how this king got the two names, Chat?4a-PWufyot, and Mahsen, 
vide the account of Avanti. 

(20) See further. 

(21) Vide Chapter VI, cf. f. n. no. 22 below, 

( 22 ) His coins are also found in Taxil® (Vide C. A. I-pp. 65) "Where", 
sal's Sir Cunningliatn, “ all the coins are found together, (Kaus^mbt and Itixila) 
They must have been current at the same time, but as the greater UtcrtlSw 
are of the Indian standard, I infer that they must bekaig to the tnd^hnous 
coinage prior to the Greek occupation". 

The Greeks had Invaded India fOr the first time in J27 B. C. T(ilt the 
coins of Kausambi and TaxUa have been found from the MoM iiHtn •IfOWi 
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He beoagfat a great amcMini of wesalth to fais tceaaaiy from Uiia 
country; but he is famous in history as the king, who brought to 
his university the learned trio of Panim, Varruphi, and Chanakya. 
He thought it unwise to attempt the conquest of any of the 
countries situated on the east coast of southern India, because 
they were under the power of emperor lihSjrvel. In the central and 
western portions of the peninsula his own brothers had established 
their kingdom*® (Sriraakh, the founder of the Satavahan dynasty, 
and ^rikrsna), and hence he gave up the idea of conquering 
them. The rest of his time he spent in consolidating his empire. 

Of the learned trio, Panini is famous as a great grammarian, 
Cbatiakya is considered to be a great authority in economics 
and politics, and Varruchi who is better known 
The leataed trio by the name of Katyayan**, his family name, 
though less famous than the other two, has 

that one king ruled both these provinces. Kausambi was under the rule of 
Magadh from 46/ B. C., which means that Taxil^ region must have been 
conquered by the king of Magadh. 

], O. b. R. S. VoL 1 pp, 80 : — "But Ktcsfe (B. C. 416 to 39S), when 
writing, rj^aks not of tlK* Ii)diaT)i= only, but als? of the king of In'^ia- By 
this time the Persian cloniination had ended and it must have thus ended 
between 450 B. C. and 400 P. C.”. 1 have stated above that Mahanand 
conquered this country in 405 B. C. 

Ibid. pp. SO : — ''When Herodotus was in india in 430 B. C.. he heard 
the account of how gold was produceti in large quantities in India; the impres- 
sion received from this is, that India was still under and had to send gold 
to the Achaetninion Emjieror''. 

The above-given statement gives us to understand that upto 450 B. C,, 
this country was under the jiower of Persian emperors. Their power thus 
must have ended between 450 and 400 B. C. The period of the rule of Nandi- 
vardhan being 472 to 456, this could not have taken place during his reign; 
while Mahapadnia never invaded that country. Hence this country was conquered 
by Mahanand. 

Cf. the details given in Cliapret VI, and f. n. no. 38 below. 

(23) Both Mahunand and ^rimokh were bom of the sudra queens 
of Mah^adtna. 

(24) There was a great grammarian named ^ifktayan, who is often quoted 

by Patafiiali. Is this ^^tayan the »anie as ? or is ^^ktaj-an a crude 

form of Katyayan ? 
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We know that Chanakya was a prime-minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya. It might have Ixen possible that the diflerenoe between 
dieir ages might have been from 40 to 50 years. As Chaodra- 
gopta had founded the Maurya dynasty after defeating the last 
Nanda king, Nand IX, who ruled for 43 years, Chanakya could 
not have lived earlier than the time of Nand As Panini 

aiid Varruchi w'ere contemporaries and pals of Ch&nakya, they 
must have all lived at the same time. 

Mahanand’s other name was Dhan-nand because he had 
the habit of hoarding money. Some say that he had piled up five, 
and some say that he had piled up nine, heaps 
Tlie aim of bringing gold®®. He must have kept them under- 

Jdngdom and its ground, because Agnimitra of the Suhga dynasty 

realization had got the whole town excavated in order to 
get this gold, when he conquered this city*”. 
Some historians say that he was a miser, and that he collected 
-gold because he was greedy. I am of the opinion that he collected 
gold for using it in a very noble cause. Mad he been a miser, 
he would not have been nicknamed Dhan-nand, but Lobhi-nand 
(Nand the avaricious). That king Agnimitra did not get much 
gold as a result of his excavations, and that Chandragupta 
Manrya was badly in need of finances*^, at the Ixjginning of his 

(37) He might have been born before tiie lime of Nand II, but the 
time of his career was not earlier than the reign of Nand JX. 

(38) “Not earlier’’, i. e. during the reign of Nand IX. That this trio was 
brought from the Punjab by Nand IX, means tliat lie must have conquered 
the Punjab, and not Nandivardhan. Cf. f. n. no. 36 in the account of 
Nandivardhan. 

(39) We do not know how much gold was contained by one such heap. 
It is clear that be must have possessed an immense amount of wealth, which 
would have been impossible to weigh. Modern readers would think this to 
be an exaggeration; but they should remember that Sreiiik had found several 
rooms full of gold dust at the merchant’s house in Benndtat, and that the 
Persian emperors took away every year boxes full of gold as tribute. 

(40) Vide the account of the bunga dynasty. 

(41) Some one would s iy that Chandragupta’s finances ran low because 
be allowed Dhan-nand to quit Patiiputra with as much gold as he could 
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refgn, pr6ve that Dhan-^nand mast have used up most of his 
hoarded gold before his death. 

We know that Taksila, the famous seat of the university of 
that name, was in the Punjab. When Mahanand conquered the 
Punjab, it must have come under his power. That this learned 
trio was brought from the Punjab, means that they must have 
been connected with the Taksila university before Mahftnand 
brought them to the Nalanda university; and they must have 
been famous as professors of the Takaila university to be chosen 
by Mahanand. 

There were two famous seats of university in ancient India, 
the university of Taksilii in the Punjab and the university of 
Nalanda, near Patliputra, the capital of Magadh. We do not 
know which came into existence first, though Bauddha books say 
that the university of Nalanda existed at the time of Lord 
Buddha. Jaina books are silent about it; hence it must have been 
in its childhood during the time of Lord Buddha, or it must 
have represented Bauddha literature only during that time, or it 
must have been founded even after the time of Lord Buddha^*; 
and the authors of Bauddha books, which were written much 
later after the establishment of the Bauddha religion, must have 
introduced its name and connected it with the time of Lord 
Buddha, either through oversight, or just to show that Buddhism 
was connected with such a famous university. Truly speaking the 
university of Nalanda first became famous, and fiourished fully 
during the time of Mahanand. As Mahanand was a Jain, he must 

carry. Here it might be made cleat that lie was allowed to carry away with 
him as much as he could in a single chariot and he must have natmally 
selected precious jewels and gems rather than gold, tie could not have cwricd 
with him his 5 or 9 hill-like heaps of gold. This means that Dban-aaod has 
spent his hoarded wealth during his reign. 

(+2) In wry ancient limes there was no mitten literature. (Vide Chapter 
Vil). Pupils committed everything to ntetnory. Written literature began froin 
the time of Mahanand and his contemporary Kharvel. 

Words on coins are found from these times onwards, not before t h ti c 
times. (See the coins of Naod in Vatsa: the coins hearing names of Nand 
III to Nand VIII ). 
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have taken care to develop the study of Jaina literature in it. He 
must have given preference to Nalanda, over his own capital, for 
the seat of the university. (Nftlanda was about twenty miles away 
from Patliputra), in order that students might live in a pure 
environment, away from the vile influence of a crowded city, 
where there would not be enough space for boarding, lodging, 
games, and other activities of university life. Thus we can see 
that Dhan-nand very carefully selected the sight for the univer- 
sity-town, keeping in mind all ideas about proper enviornment 
for students; and that he freely spent ■** his hoarded money for 
such a noble purpose. 

These three learned men must have begun their work in 
the university of Nalanda from 404 B. C. e. g. A. M. 123. 

Sakiial"**, a descendant of Kalpak the prime-minister of 

(43) In Jaina books it is said that Mnhiaand pave one hundred thousand 
coins to any one who recited before him a netviy-cornposed poem. This shows 
his love for learning, his own knowledge and his readiness to appreciate and 
encourage learning. 

Varriichi tried to get rnoney'by composing verses in this way, but he was 
prevented from getting anything for them by the prime-niini'tev §akdal in 
the following way : — ^akdS! liad sex on daughter. His eldest daughter had 
such a powerful memory that she could faultlessly reproduce anv verse that 
was spoken only once. Ills second daughter could reproduce any verse xvhich 
was recitcvl txx'ice, his tliird daughter could rcpr iduce .any verse which was 
recited thrice, aud so on upto his seventh daughter. When Varruchi approached 
Mahanand xvith any new verse, fiakdal kept his seven daughters present in 
the assembly. Wlien Varruchi recited a verse, his eldest daughter immediately 
reproduced it, then his second daughter reproduced it because she had heard 
twice, and so on upto his seventh d.aughter. i>akdal thus convinced .Mahanand 
that the x-erse was an old one, as his seven daughters x;ouM easily reproduce 
it, and thus prex'ented him from gix-ing .anything to Varriklji. He did not do 
this, out of any personal spite towarxls Varruchi hut as a prime-minister he 
beliex'ed that it was his duty to prex-ent the king from thus emptying his 
treasure into the coffers of such learned men, leaving nothing for administra- 
tive e.xpenses. maintenance of army, and many other things for the upkeep 
of the empire. Varruchi bore a grudge against him, and at last got him mur- 
dered by the king. (See the next Paragraph). 

(44) Asia Res. V. pp. 264 ; — i§akater. The^Puraiias state his name to be 
Sakatar; some Jaina books pronounce it as Sakadala. 
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Nandivardhan, became the prime— minister** of MahS.nand, a few 
years after the latter’s accession to the throne. 
Those three learned men, who were brought 
to Nalanda in -10 1 B. C., had fascinated the mind 
of the kinr; whur r.>re they were allowed to 
enter the palace of the kins; and see him any 
time they liked. Out of these three, Pan ini devoted himself solely 
to learning, and never bothered his head with politics; while 
Chanakya and Varnlchi took an active part in politics, and 
wrote books on if**'. 


Sflkdal as prime- 
minister and 
Chanakya as his 
dlsdple 


Chanakya helped Snlowl on and often in the administration 
of the empire. Once he went to the palace of the king to get 
some help for a social function which was to take place in his 
family*’. The king was busy at this lime, but his three sons 
were playing in the assembly hall. 1 he ycurgest son-about seven 
years old, spoke insultingly to Chanakya who was in rags. 
Chanakya was by nature of an irritable temper. He took this 
insult seriously, t< < k- a vow*"* there and then to exterminate the 
whole Nanda race*'’, and went out 1 1 the palace instantaneously. 


‘‘ Maur\ii Siirn!ai\a ka Itilifis" pp. '*5. “The name cf Nand*s prime- 
minister was akapir". 

H. II, pp. JI.’. ’'.^atakar was the name of NarK’'s prime-minister". On 
pp. 50.1 ot the same bc;k it is wri::tn, ’‘K.U'axf*”- da- critie of Panini, was 
his prime -mini...ter'. I ihirk tliis emir.ai’icti 'n i^ tkie lo oversight. "It is true 
Kaiya\an hat' spavoil no ctTorts to obtain the ptime-ministership, but bis 
efforts were unsucci-ssful". 

(45) See f. n, no. 44 above. 

(46) Cb'atiakya s “Avtbsa stra" is lead with interest to-day. He derived 
his knowledge from ^ak<)al under wbr.-ni lie worked as a I'iicipic , \'arrurhi 
has written a book entitlccf "Viblias", .am' nlher bonks also. 

(47) For detail.s vide Parisistaparva. 

(48) After his vow he always kept his hair loose and uncombed. 

H9) He took a vow to exterminate the whole race of Nands because 
the king's son insulted !iim and this he had done with the help of Chandia- 
Ktipta ; this proves that Chandragupta did not belong to Nanda family, 

44 
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He left Magadh also. Thus Sakdal lost a valuable acsittatit in 
political and administrative affairs. 

Now Varruchi began to try to get the position of 
Chanakya"”; but being narrow-minded by nature, he began to 
envy the power of Sakdal"^. He began to find out tricks*® to 
ruin Sakdal. Some of his tricks were known by the king who 
began to dislike him*®. Varrfichi began to drink wine heavily 
and became a ruflSan. Py this time Sakdal’s daughter’s marriage 
ceremony was to take place, and he began to get nice weapons 
manufactured at his place »n order to give them a present to 
the king on this occission. Varruchi saw his opportunity, and 
sent w'ord to the king that .Sakdal was planning to kill the king 
by calling him home on the occasion of tlie marriage ceremony 
of his daughter, and if the king wanted to ascertain the truth of 
his message, he might send his spies secretly to the place of 
Sakdal, where weapons were being manufactured for the purpose. 
The king did so and the spies informed him that weapons were 
being manufactured at the place of Sakdai. Mahiinand began to 
show his dislike towanis Bakdfd who understood everything. After 
the marriage ceremony was over, he told his eldest son J^riyak, 
who was then the head of the bodyguards of the king, to kill him 
by the blow of a sword on his neck when he would bend it to 
salute the king in the assembly; and if the king asked the cause 
of it, he should say that he had done it because his father was 
planning against the life of the king, and that as his bodyguard 
it was his duty to kill those who had any designs against the 
king's life, be they his nearest relatives®*. Thus Sakdal sacrificed 

(50) Cf. f. n. no. 44 above. 

(51) Varrii'hi was of an envious nature fior.'. the tirst. As long as 
Ci’.anakja was in Patliputra he checked his wicked actions. During his absence 
there was none to check liim. 

(52) For details vide Pat isistaparva, or liharatesvara B. V. Translation 
pp, 47 onwards. 

(53) For one of such actions vide f. n. no. ^3 above. 

(54) Sakdal had kept in his mouth a kind of poistm which he swallowed 
immediately before the stroke of the sword, thus saving him from the sin of 
patricide. For details vide Bharatesvara B. V. Translation pp, 48-49. 
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bis ]ife in order to save the rain of his fsunily. The king 
appointed Sriyak as his prime-minister, as Sriyaik’s elder brother 
Sthulibhadraji”” became a Jaina monk seeing that the cause of 
his father’s death was prime-ministership, which was full of sins. 
This evettt took place in 381 B. C. or 146 A. M. Varruchi was 
very much pleased at the death of Sakdal, but once when &ri 3 rak 
told the king the real cause of his father’s death the king drove 
Varruchi out of his kingdom. Sriyak, at the age of 35, became 
a Jaina mcnk*“. in about 374 B. C. or A. M. 153. Thus Nand 
lost his valuable advisers one by one. 

Chanakya, having taken his vow*, left Magadh** in 397 B. C. 
or 130 A. M. On tlie way, he put up at the house of a mayu- 
rajKJPak ( tamer of peacocks ) whose daughter, 
Birth of Chandrn , earned Mura, was pregnant. Chanakya fulfilled 

of Mahflnsnd's reign dohada*' (or desires felt by women during 
the j)eriod of pregnancy), on condition that, if 
a son were lK)rn to her, he should be allowed to take away the 
boy whenever he wanted to do so. After some lime, she gave birth 
to a son, who is known in histoiy as Chandragupta"®. When he 
was al cut 14, Chriuakya took him av.ay, and proclaimed him 
king of a small hilly region on the outskirts ol Magadh, with 
the htlp of the wild people inhabiting that region, in 382 B. C. 
or A. M. 14 5. Thus Chandragupta can be said to have founded 
the Maurya dynasty in 382 ih C. In other eight years Chanakya 
gathered strength and extended the territory of Chandragupta. 

(55) Rthulibliai'ran .nn.' 8ri\aku bfcamp discirles of &ay\atnbhava5Uri, 
who died in 15G A, M. This means tb.vt Siuakii must have become a laina 
monk two or three years before 156 M. which fits in witli the dates fixed 
by us. 

(56) Of the trio, Chanak\,a left Magadh, and Varruchi was driven out. 
We do not know what hapvrened to FaUini. He must have died during the 
reign of Mahdnarul, otherwise his name would have somewhere been mentioned 
In the accounts of Chatn’ragupta. 

(57) This proves that Nand was not in any way connected with Mura. 
Chandragupta could not have been the son of Nand. Cf. f. n. no. 63 below, 

(58) For details vide the account of Chandragupta. 
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By this time Nand had become about 60. and he had no good 
and efficient ministers by his side®®. Vakradev (Vakragriv), son of 
Kharvel, was the master of Chedi and the hilly region about it®“. 
Chanakya induced him to help him on his invasion on Magadh®^, 
on condition that he would be given half of the spoils of war. 
(As to how this division of spoils was made, vide the account of 
Chandragupta). The combined armies of Vakragriv and Chanakya 
defeated Mahanand, who was forced to quit®'^ Magadh with as 
much wealth as he could carry in his chariot (372 B. C. or 155 
A. M. )• He must have spent the remaining years of his life as 
a rich private individual. Chandragupta thus became the emperor 
of Magadh. 

We do not know how many queens he had married. We only 
know that he had married the daughter of an astrologer at the 
time of his accession to the throne. He had 
His family and hla sons, who were resf>ectively 1 2. 10, and 8 

years in the year when Chanakya was insulted 
in A. M. 130. Thus they must have been born in A. M. 118, 120, 
and 122 or B. C. 409, 407. and 405 respiectively. At the time of 
Mahanand’s defeat they must have l>ccn 37, 35 and 33 years old. 
Nand’s daughter®® married Chandragupta in A. M. 155, when she 


(59) That Chtinaltya could ca?:!' the p^oplr and gather strength 

without in any way btfing retaliated hv N.'.nd, uif’atis that he and his aimv 
were deteriorating in strength and ett-oieDcv. 

(60) This region was on the south-east of Kc\a and on the north-west 
of Orissa. 

(61) This means that the king of Kaiing was a powerful independent 
kingi and Magadha empire had no potvet uter western or southern India, 

(62) From this it wih be clear that Nand was not killed as some believe. 
For details vide tlio account of Chandragupta. 

(63) Thus Chandragupta was a soo-in-law of Nand, and not his son. 
(Cf. f. n, no. 57 above). Tiius the statement.s of Kalpasutra Com. pp. 127. 
of PanSiSta-pa.'va, and of Mudraraksas, that he was Maliacand's son, are 
wrong. That he eucceedetl .'tiahanand on the throne does not necessarily mean 
that he was his sou. Again, a different name would not have been given to 
bis dynasty, had be been his son. See also f. n. no. 49, 
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must have been 14 to 15 years old. Thus she must have been 
bom in about 141 A. M., or 386 B. C. 

When Nand ascended the throne, in A. M. 112 he was 
about 21 to 23 years old. Thus he must have been born in 
89 to 91 A. M. He had to quit Magadh in A. M. 155 hence he 
must have ruled for 43 years; he must have been 65 at the time 
of his quitting Magadh. Thus Mahrmand’s reign was the longest 
of all the reigns of Nands. 



Chapter VI 

Extents of the territorlw of;the kings of the 
Niga dynasty 

— Reason ichy a separate chapter is devoted to 
this-^Another condition — Designs of Nature. 

Meaning of the u'ord “Anga — Magadh" — which was fami- 
liar in the time of Snnik— situation of Champonagari which 
was made capital by Ajatsatru — who first made his way into 
southern India- Udayan s care for the discipline and organization 
of his army — Its results-Carecr of Anurndhdha as hen apparent— 
Epidemic in Magadh — Establishment of the Nanda dynasty — 
Meaning of the word, " Nandivardhan" — Mahapadma—an 
account of his reign — What Magadh lost during reign of six 
kings from Nand III to Xatid VIII — Comparison between 
Mahdnanda and Par'surdm, the destroyer of K'satriyas — his 
hoardings and fus love for learning — Revival of the University 
of Nalandd and the good use of his hoardings made by Maha- 
nanda — Nicknames given to various kings of the senior and the 
junior Siiunaga dynasties. 
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In writing this chapter, I have departed from the general 
custom observed by most writers of history of giving an account of 
the conquests, defeats, as well conquests of the 
Cause of territory of every kine, in the account of the 

departure king, and not separately. I admit that this custom 

has its advantages. It makes the reading of history 
interesting, and it gives a complete account of every king. But it 
has its disadvantages too. It is not possiiJe to link the conquests 
and the defeats, (and their influence on society) of every king 
with his predecessors and successors without making the account 
of every king unnecessarily lengthy and tedious. If we do not 
do so the reader does not get a proper and correct idea of the 
conquests and the defeats and their influence on society of a 
whole dynasty; or to do so he has to strain his memory and do 

the work of linking himself. Hence the decisiem to write a sepa- 

rate chapter. 

Some one might ask tlie reason why I did not write a 

separate chapiter at the end of Part 1. In answer to this I might 

say that there, my aim was to give a short account of the sixteen 
different kingdoms of India, on which difl'erent dynasties ruled 
at difierent times. Again, the account 1 have given there, is con- 
cerned with pre-historic lirnt:s, of which we do not get a connect- 
ed account suppiorted with facts, as we get of the periods later 
on^. Before the beginning of the fifth Ara in 523 B. C. (and I 
have given the accounts of those 16 kingdoms generally upto 
that time) kings had no desire to increase the extent of their 
territory* or hoard up wealth, just as the kings after that pieriod 
did, due to the influence of god time*. Moreover, the conquests 
and defeats of these dynasties do not affect India as a whole, 
while those of the SisunSga and Nanda kings do. Upto the end 

(1) Vide chapter 1, Part I. 

(2) Vide {. u. no. 11 iu Chapter I Part I. 

(3) For this reason onh, it w.as believed that ilrcre were real kingdoms 
in north India; south Inc'ia was vorsu'ered Anarya (uncivilized). These sixteen 
kingdoms had a ferleral jystein of government among them. For details vide 
PurWattva Vol. II. 
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of the reign of Srenik, people were happy, and the sixteen king* 
doms remained intact. Durihg that transitional period from the 
fourth Ara into the fifth, Srenik, with help of Abhaya-kumSr, 
and inspired by Lord Mahavir, formed all the guilds, which exist 
in India even to-day, with changes necessitated by changes in 
times, and the general outlook of society*. 

Five years after the death of Srenik, the fifth Ara began, 
and Ajai^atru, his son, under its influence, sjient his whole life 
in extending his territory, as a result of which he lost his life 
in the Vindhva ranges trying to find a way to south India, which 
had been hitherto unexplored*. 

BIMBISAR OR SRENIK 

Srenik had devoted the latter part of his life in forming guilds. 
Again he was lover of peace® and had felt no longing to increase 
his territory as he was not influenced by fifth Ara. But he had 
w'aged wars against the kings of Kosal for a decade and a half, in 
order to gratify his family pride. He rested only when he lowered 
the family pride of the king of Kosal by marrying his daughter 
Kausalyadevi himself, and by getting his son married with the 
daughter of Vidurath, son of the king of Kos.il. He also had 
taken away by force Chillana, the d.iuqhter of king Chetak of 
Mithiin, Thus we see that he waged wars for the sake of women' 
and not for the sake of land. 

The other kingdoms that were in the neighbourhood of 
Magadh, were those of Kasi®, Anga, and Kausiimbi. Of these, 
he was by the right of descent the master of Kfisi, and on the 

(4) Vide Chapter II Part I. Para entitled “General descriptions ". 

( 5 ) Vide the account of his deatii in Chapter III, Part II. The incident 
of bis death supports our belief in spiritualism as against materialism. On 
account of the influence of God time, people have little faith in things 
spiritual, because they refuse to believe in anything which does rot convince 
their reason. (Vide the account of the Maurya dynasty). 

(fi) Vide f. n. no. 24 Chapter II on pp. 256. 

{/) Cf. f. n. nos. 7 and II in Chapter I, Part 1. 

(8) We know that ^isunaga kings cante to Magadh from K^. 
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other two hie relatives* ruled, thus having no impetus to the 
desire of getting women, which was sole cause of wars in those 
times. But, we must here remember that Srenik always felt a 
desire to get mastery over AAga because its capital, Champapuri, 
was the place where the twelfth Tirthahkar of his religion had 
entered nirvan^®, and because it was the region in which Lord 
Mahavir had entered the Kaivalya stage Srenik being a lover of 
justice^* did not attempt to get it by war. Hence when its king 
Dadhivahan died leaving no heir'® behind him, Srenik at once 
annexed it to Magadh, and thus began the word ‘ Anga-Magadh” 
to be spoken'*. When Srenik’s son Ajaisatru came to the throne, 
he changed his capital from Rrijgrhi to Charnpapuri, which was 
in a runious state", and which was rebuilt by him in 524 B. C. 
Ajatsatru, following the example of Prasenjit of Kosal, got a 
pillar erected in his name in the stupa there, as a mark of his 
devotion to Jainism. 

(9) Clietak's c’aufihter Mr^avati was marrieJ to Satanik of Vatsa and 
Kausambi; his another tiauffhlfi 1-Vti.avati was nmrried with Dadhivibao of 
Anga; while Cbilluna was married %vith SrcUjk. 

(10) The place where the inscription of Uiiprith is erected by PriyatLirsin. 

(11) Kaivalya ('inan is one of the hve KalyaPakiis of Jains. The place 
where a monk enters, the Kaivalva stage is always considered as a holy 
place of pilgrimage by Jains. 

Bharhut, a village in Niijtol State, i- tJiis piare. It is on tlie banks of 
the river Son which, also flows by pdilipvvra. It is :t lew miles away from 
the railway junction Sutna. Neat it, is tiie f.mious Bharhut-Stupa which 
contains the pillais erected by rrasenjii of Kosal and by Ajatsatru of Magaclh. 
Priyadarsin has also (.ontributed someihinfr to it. 

For details about the change of capital, consult my book “I.ife of i^ree 
Mahavir” shortly to be published. 

(12) Vide his account for details f. d. no. 59 pp. 263 and f. n. no. 62 pp. 26+. 

(13) Really speaking he had a son, who became the king of Kaling as 
Mahameghvahan Karkaudu; and he had no claim o\’er .Anga, because he was 
separated from his very birth from his father under peculiar circumstances. 

(H) Vide the account of Aiiga. This incident took place in 537 B. C. 

(15) In 557 B. C. Sntauik, king of Vatsa, had invaded Chaippapurl and 
had destroyed it. Thus it was revived and rebuilt after about twenty-five years. 
45 
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Like his father, he was also given some nick-names; one was 
Kunik the crooked, on account of his crooked 
AJatsatni; Kanlk finger; the second of Kunik the greedy, on 
account of his greed for conquering new countries. 

By the time of Kunik, the fifth ArS had already set in; 
thus creating in the minds of kings a desire to increase their 
territories. Hence, Kunik first of all fought against his own brothers 
Halla and Vihalla, and his maternal grand-father Chefak, whose 
kingdom he annexed when the latter died without an heir in 528 
-7 B. C. Within a year, he lost many of his relatives, whereon 
he began to dislike Rajgrhl, and within four years, changed the 
seat of his capital. 

After thus settling himself in his new capital, he turned his 
attention towards increasing his territory, as that was the one 
desire of his heart. There was no country to be won on the east 
of his kingdom On the west, there were kingdoms of Koi?al, of 
Vatsa, and of Avanti. On the south lay the ranges of the Vindhya 
mountains. First he seems to have subdued the kingdom of KoSal, 
though some believe that Kosal was an independent kingdom 
upto the reign of Nandivardhan*”. Again he had married Prabhri* 
vati, the daughter of the king of Kosal, and she must have tried 
her best to prevent him from invading the kingdom of her father. 
But as Ajj'itPatru had a great desire to extend his territory, he might 
have disregarded the relationship. He had given his daughter 
Padmavati in marriage to the king of Vatsa, thus preventing any 
possibility of attacking it. He could not invade Avanti because 
it was protected on one side by the intervening country of V'atsa, 
and on the other by the ranges of \'indhyS. Hence he led his 
army towards the south, and tried to find out a way to south 
India through the Vindhyil ranges. We know that he lost his life 
in his attempt. 

We know how, Udayan changed his capital from ChampSpuri 
to Padiputra. Though his father had attempted to go to south 
through the ^'indhya ranges, yet he found it 
Udiiyan better to pass through Kalihg, as it was nearer 
than the Vindhyas from Patliputra. Udayan, 

(16) Vide the account of Naodivardban relating to f. n. no. 34. 
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under the influence of the fifth ra, had already annexed the 
kingdom of KaliAg to Magadh, as a son-'in-law of Karkaudu 
ruled over it. Thus he first subdued KaliAg in 490 B. C.; we do 
not know whether he kept the throne of KaliAg vacant, or put 
Chandray on its throne as his vassal. 

He appointed his cousin Nagdasak to the post of commander- 
in-chief immediately after his accession to the throne. After the 
army was propjerly trained and disciplined by him within the first 
two years, he first tested the strength of his army by invading 
KaliAg. Encouraged by his success, he began to advance further 
in the south. He thought it unadvisable to go himself to the 
south, because the throne of Magadh would be in danger. So he 
sent Nagda&ak and his son Anurudhdha to the south. They 
travelled to the end of southern India in eight years, conquering 
one country after: another, and appointing their cousins of the 
families of Pandyn, Pallava, Kadamba^’ and others^" to the 
governorships of these conquered provinces. A large number of 
ksatriyas who had come with them from Magadh were also 
appointed as officers under these governors. Other merchants and 
artisans migrated towards these southern countries in the hope 
of bettering their pros^jects, and thus the uncivilized people of the 
south came into direct contact with the civilized people of the 
north, for the first time in the history of India. Nagdasak gained 
much political knowledge besides bis own knowledge about the 
army. At last he and Anurudhdlia took their army to Ceylon, 
where they fought a great battle against its king named Vijaya 
who was (who ruled from 520 to 482 B. C. 38 years or A. M. 

(17) The regiou fast sele< i«l by the Kadatnbas was what is called Konkan 
to-day. And now as this tcRion was conquered by Nandivaidluan for the first 
time, (Cf. 37 bftlow). the Kadunbas must h,-ive juigrateJ there during the 
time of Nandivatdhan. It is aiso possible that they might liave migrated 
during the lime of Udf‘van, and might have been appointed to iunior posts 
under governors of other lamilies; and subsequeutiy might have been appointed 
as governors of the region described above by Naadivardhan. 

(IS) Sec f. n. no. bO Chapter III pp. 295. 

(19) Ind. Ant. 1914 pp. 171 “Vijaya, king of Ceylon, began his rei|n 
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7 to 45 ) defeated and killed, ae Mahavatx^ sa;^. Aniira(fii<^ 
founded tbeiiB a new city after his own name ( Anaradhdhapor ), 
first having obtained the consent of his father to do so. Having 
ai^xjinted a govetnor for it. and having erected many Chsiityas 
to commemorate their religion’^ they retnrned to Magadh witMh 
a short time, because they had not to fight against any one on 
their return journey. 

Ud&sran must have received them with great pomp, though 
we do not know anything certain about it. Udayan, having given 
his sister’s ( who was married to Udayan of Vatsa ) daughter in 
marriage to Nagdasak, and having entrusted the cares of admi* 
nistration to Anurudhdha, started on a pilgrimage to various jaina 
holy places, in order to expatiate his sins committed in waging 
wars with different countries**' (480 B. C.). We understand now 
w’hy he was called Bhata { a warrior ). Though Anurudhdha was 
the king de facto, yet Udayan was the king tie jure, and therefore 
the coronation ceremony of Anurudhdha had not taken place. 
Udayan died in 475-4 B. C. i. e 6| years after he started on his 
pilgrimages. 


in the eighth year af Ajatsatru and died after faa^dng been Iciag 38 years, in 
Udiyan’s 14th year, on the very night of Buddha’s death” (Mahavainsa Vll-I. 
lod. Ant. 1914 f. n. no. S3). The last phrase *'on the very night of Buddha’s 
death” should really be placed before the first phrase " in Che eighth year of 
Ajatutm", because Buddha died " in the eighth year of Ajatsatru". 

That the names of Ajatutru and Ucavan are given in Mabavatnsa, means 
that these kings must have some poiitical connections with Ceylon. Otherwise 
the period of Vijaya’s reign most not have been compared with the periods 
of their reigns; it must have been compared with that of Buddha only. 

1 shall give the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon in the account 
Of Prlj'adars'in. 

(20) This proves that Jainism was introduced in Ceylon by AourudlKlhfl. 

(21) As he was a devout Jain, be bad a great Jaina temple built in 
PSfliputra, and had placed in it an idol of the 22nd, Tirthankar, Sree Nemi- 
na:li. In Anurudhdhupur too, be had ordered several chaityas to be built. 
Tbit, combined with his pilgrimages, must have given him the nick-name of 
'*Pbannn:ma (the religious), (f, n. no. 59 Chapt. Ill pp. 288), 



Anonidhdha took tip the reins of government in his hands. 
Nftg:dasak was enjoying his much-required and richly earned rest. 
We know that Vijaya was killed*® and a governor was appointed 
by Aiiumdhdha to represent him. The uncivilized people (rf 
Ceylon rose in rebellion, as soon as Anurudhdha and Nagda^ak 
turned their backs on them, and they killed the governor, appoint* 
ing in his place a new man named P&nduvas*® as the king. 
Anurudhdha did not try to suppress this rebellion and re-establish 
the power of Magadh, because his father had already started on 
a pilgrimage, and he could not consequently leave his capital. 
Nagdasak was resting a while, being too exhausted to go again 
towards south. Again Ceylon was a far-off country, and there 
were more important things to be done at home. 

The sudden death of Anurudhdha in 474 B. C. was a great 
shock to king Udayfisva who was by now 67 years old, and he 
succumbed to it. As Anurudhdha had no son, the throne was 
given to his brother Mund'^*. 

Mund ascended the throne with a sorrow-ridden heart, on 
account of the deail.s of his father and of his elder brother. He 
took little interest in the affairs of his kingdom. 

Mund Taking advantage of this opportunity different 

countries Ix^gan to assert their independence. 
Ksemriij, a descendant of Karkamiu, became the independent 
king of Kalihg. As Kalihg was between Magadh and the southern 
countries, the Palkiva. the Kadamba, the Fandyu and the Chola 
chiefs too, asserted their independence*'^. So the Magadh empire 

122) See the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon in the account of 
Priyadarsin. 

(23) We do not know whether this Panduvfts was in any way related to 
Vijsya or not. This one year is considered to be an interregnum in the history 
of Ceylon. 

(24) It is not yet linally settUd who became the king of Magadh first, 
Anurudhdha or Mund; or whoiher .\nHTudhdba dietl on his rvay from Ceylon 
to MagaJh and bow he died. Let us hoptf further research will throw new 
light on the matter. 

(25) These chiefs were appointed as goveraors over these provinces only 
six years ago. (Vide f. n, no. 55 Chapter III pp. 2j}8), 
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was reduced to the eastern portion of northern India only. By this 
time, Mund's dearest queen Bhadra died. Mund became almost 
mad, and did not allow the dead body to be taken away for two 
days. The ministers saw that a person with Mund’s weak mind was 
not fit for kingship; therefore they decided to depose him and to 
put NSgda^k on the throne, in recognition of his manifold services 
to the kiiigdom, and also because he was a cousin of the king, 
thus keeping the continuity of the dynasty unbroken®®. { B. C. 
472 A. M. 55 ). Thus ended the senior Si§unaga dynasty. 

Nandivardhan, the founder of this dynasty was appointed to 
the post of commander-in-chief of Magadh in 495 B. C. After 
being for 23i years in the same position, he became the king, 
of Magadh in 472 B. C. 


After spending a year or two in consolidating his position, 
and in establishing order and discipline m his kingdom, he first 
invaded the kingdom of Kalihg which was 
**cV***- under the rule of Ksemrilj who opposed him 
dynasty bravely and preserved his independence. Nandi* 
varclhan, however, was more jxjwerful than he, 
and would have defeated him, but a calamity''’' at home obliged 
him to hasten to his capital. He did not, liowcver, leave Kalihg"’* 
without taking away with him the famous j.iin.a idol which was in 
the capital of Kalifig'-'-', ( 468 B. C. or A M. 59®® ). 


(26) This Rives us som-f i'teaaboxU the powe r ot vi.e council ol mimsUts 
io those times. It could dethrone a king when it i.houRlit that he was unworthy. 
The instances of Paiak and Pantivardbaa also iliustrate its power. 

(27) Vide the account of Kandivardhan for this calamity of excess of rain. 

(23) J. A, H. R. S. Vol. II. Part I, pp. 4; — "Nandivardhan is said to have 
conquered Kalihg". If he had conquered Kaltng, K^mtai’s dynasty would have 
been extinct. He had only partly defeated Ksomrdj, and as a token of his 
victory, had taken away a Jama idol. 

(2h) Tliis was the idol referred to, by Kharvel in bis HathiffUiUfS inscriphoO' 
(for details vide pirt 1 Chap. VI and the account of Kharvel), 

(30) J. S. 1. Vol. II pp. 4; — Prof, Jarl Carpentiev of Upsa'S says that 
Kaad took away the idol of Jina, passibly about 60 years aftoi tha death 
of Mabavir. 
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In our account of Vatsa, we have stated that when Udayan 
died without an heir, an adopted son named Maniprabh sat on 
the throne. After a short time Maniprabh became the master of 
Avanti also, which included within its bounds most of central 
India. When this Maniprabh died without an heir in 467 B. C.*^, 
Nandivardhan, who had married the daughter of Udayan became 
the master of Vatsa and Avanti® Thus such a vast territory 
was annexed to the Magadh empire by a stroke of fortune*®. 

Some believe that Nandivardhan conquered KcSal in 466 B.C.**. 

Fortunately for him, Xerses, the powerful T’ersian emperor 
died in 465-6 B. C. Nandivardhriii saw that, that was his oppor- 
tunity to subdue and conquer the Persian pc's=essions in India. 
Thus he annexed the province of Sindh®*, and the region of the 
south of the Punjab to his empire. 

(31) In the account of Vatsa. I have stated that Nandivardhan had 
defeated MatUpralth and tiui:. anncM-d Vatsa anc’ .-Vvanti to his kingdom; 
while here I have stated that h*- Iwcaine the iisastfr of these countries because 
of the natural death of Mat}ipiat'h xvitlamt an h.eir. I leave to scliolars and 
tescatch workers to I'eci'c which of these is ivic re possible. 

(32) As Matiiprahh was the kini; both c.f \iusa arrd Acanti, Nandivardhan 

naturally becaiuo the in.asler c>f both after the death. Nandivardhan 

had another claim over it, Wiicn .Vvanti's kini’; 'bed wiihout a tcin, the claim 
of bis daughter Vdsavadati.i, who was mani-d vrith I'.’avan oi \atsa, was 
established over ir, and Naudivardhaa w.i-. her step s n-iu-law. 

(33) See f. u. no. 7.1 Chapter VII Fart 1, 

J. O. H. K. S. Vol. 1. pp. 7 ^- 7 '< Nandi, the increaser added .Avanti to 
his empire : last Piadyol.t-or to he accurate last of tiic Fuuika'. 

(34) Vide the account of Kunik. 

J, O. H. R. S. Vol. I pp- 89 ; — "The third fasniiy (fk^ivakus of Sravasli) 
must Imvo been also obliterated by Nand I the Increaser. 

(35) Though 1 have found no evidence to support the conclusion that 
he conquered Sinrfh, yet 1 htive concludet' this depending on the following 
points '• — (1) Sindh was under the rule of the Persian emperors from Darius 
to Xersis (B. C. 465). (2) Though Alexander the ('neat conquered Persia in 
328 B, C. he had to conquer Sindh in 326-5 B. C. These prove that Sindh 
wa* not under the power of Persia during the HO years from 465 B. C. to 
325 B, C,: of the five f.vnous emperors of Magadh during these years (Nand 
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After thus conquering all the countries in northern India, he 
directed his attention to southern kingdoms, which had asserted 
their independence during the weak regime of Mend. He hrtt 
subdued the KadatnbSs who ruled over Kuntal which consisted 
of the modern districts of Solapur and KttfvRd®^ and he appointed 

I, Ilf and IX; and Cliaodragupta and Bindusar of the Maurya dynasty) wa 
know that the last four never attempted to conquer Sindh. This proves that 
Kandivardhan Iiad conquered it. 

The provinces of Hin.len and GandhSr are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Darius .it PersepDlts and Nacrsh-I-Rustum. Herodotus includes “Hinden 
etc., amongst the tribes composint; the army of Xerses”. (Pro. Hultzsch. 
laser, of .‘\soka Vol. I. Intro XLIII f. n. no. 8). This gives us to understand 
that the Punjab was under the rule of Persia. Keeping in mind f» n. no. 22 
in the account of Nand IX, we can be sure that the Punjab was conquered 
by Nand IX, while Sin.’li .ind the southern portion of the Punjab were con- 
quered by Nandivardhan. (Cf. f. n. no. 33 in the account of Nand IX). 

J. 0. B. R. S. Vol. I, pp. 79 .--“Taranath says that Nandivardhan 
conquered the count:ie.s on the south, ea.stern, and western oceans, aud in 
the north of the Hijualay.in regions. (P. 34). It i.s implied tliat his way included 
Kasniir and the neighbourh.jod". 1 believe that N.in ’ivardh.in had not conquered 
Kasmir. (See f. n. no. 22 in the account of N.sn*' 'X), 

J. 0. B. R. S. Vol. 1 pp. ; — "ilaiha:i' and uvre jirobably 

subjugated by Nand J, the Vi.dhac, during liis tamp.i!,;n t ■ Aprant". Here 
Haihayas means those who luird .iver the rv,ti<.)n of mcJvrn .Mysore state, 
and .Asmakas ruled o\er tii j logih-m f-n tix* north of the in )dern state of tli<f 
Nizam. This means that he i.a-' conquered An.ihra and other surrounding 
countries, an! also ihe westeru region ruled over b,. t'ne Kada*ubas, which 
might not have been conquered by Ulayisva. 

(36) The northern region of the Punjab, wbicli was luiilod Gandhar. This 
aud Kasmir were conquered by Nan.l IX. Vide f, n. nos. 27 , 23, 38 of tha 
previous chapter. 

(37) See f. n. no. 17 abo\e. 

Kpi. Karna 11, pp. 4] (flpj Kar. V. Sikarpur 285). Kuntal the province, 
which included the W'estern Deccan and the north of Mysore was ruled by 
Nandis". Now N.md II and I.X had not taken over these regions, and Nftods 
III to VIII were mere nonenties. Thus Nandivardhan must have conquered 
Aparaot and Kuntal extending his dominions, far south to the exkirts 
of ‘Mysore”. Vide the chapter on coins, for the coins of MuiSnafld and 
Cfautukanand. 
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his relatives Chutuk^nand and Mulanand as governors^* of these 
districts. Then he subdued the Kanara, the Pnndya, the Chola, 
and the Pallava chiefs one by one, and then returned to his 
capital passing through Berar and central Provinces, leaving the 
straighter way which passed through i’aliiig which was independent 
under Ksemraj. Nandivardhan did not attempt to fight with him 
as he and his army were very much ■ fatigued and required rest. 
Again he received news of famine in Magadh. Hence his ambition 
to have unqualified mastery over the whole of southern India, 
remained unfulfilled. 

Over Andhra and Central -Provinces, he appointed certain 

officers called ' Maharathi’*““ from the lime of ^renik, as governors. 

This conclusion i.s supported by the evidence of coins. The fact 

✓ 

that Chandragupta, after abdicating his throne, went to the JSravana 
Belgol. a place of pilgrimage, and there died of fasting, proves 
that, that region was under the rule of Nanda kings from whom 
Chandragupta got his throne. 

Thus Nandivardhan had conquered the whole of India except 
some part of the Punjab, Ka^mir and Kalitig. Among all the 
kings of both the senior and junior ."j^isunaga dynasties, he was 
the ma.stcr of the largest territory. Hence he was given the name 
‘'Nandivardhan” (the Increaser); and hence also he is said to have 

(38) Tl'.e^e chici' were those woe as.'-erted their indepeudcTJCC after the 
death of Naodivaidhat!. Here I ha’-e >tivoD their aaa'ies so tl'.at the reader can 
Riasi' th.e fact;, e.i'-i':-. hut '.eallc speakiriit, their ancesto, s wete appointed by 
Nandivardhan a.s >tO’. etc'-tF nt ’.’’.ot-o province.-. 

I have stated in tl-.c ptev-ous paaes that N.ati-’ivardban coDQueicd the 
KadatnhSs and the P.illavas, .ind Bv.d tharaj .-oa-iuerev! tl.e other two. We 
have to find out the truth yet. 

The coins of those clticfs support the above-stated conclusion. 

(39) We are talking about 460 B. C. here. One Maharath.i-chief was 
famous as the povernnr of tb.e region c'lnsistinR oi modern Berar, in 400 
B. C. He was the father-in-law cd kint? YaRfiasree Ciautamiputra, the second 
king of the ^atvahan dynasty, and the fat)»er of the famous cjueen XaRnika, 
Thus these Maharathis were officers from very old time?. They are ancestors 
of the Maharathjhik or R.asttik dynasties that were founded in the eighth 
century A. D. 

46 
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founded a new dynasty*®. The fact that Nandivardhan is given 
the title of “Vardhan” and Udayasva was not given, though he 
made more conquests in southern India than the former, indicates 
that northern India being inhabited by the civilized Aryans, 
conquests of countries in it, were given more importance than 
conquests of countries in south India, it being inliabited by un- 
civilized people. 

One more thing deserves notice here. Most writers believe 
that Srimukh, the founder of Siltvnhan dynasty, ascended the 
throne of Andhra and the region surrounding the river Kfsna, 
( Benna ) after killing Susarman, the last king of the Kanva 
dynasty, which lasted for 45 years. We know that Srimukh came 
to the throne in 427 B. C. or A. M. 100. ( Vide his account and 
the account of Avanti.) Calculating 45 years backward from 427 
B. C., we must say that the Kanva kings ruled over Andhra 
and the region surrounding the Kr^ua from 462 B. C. to 427 
B. C. ( A. M. 55 to A. M. 100 ). But we have proved just above, 
that during this time Nandivardhan was the master of these 
regions; and we shall later on prove that all his descendants were 
masters of these regions. This proves that the kings of Kanva 
dynasty had no connection with this region. We have referred 
to this matter in the account of Dhankatak or Bennatat. We 
shall touch it again sometimes. 

Though Mahapadma ruled for more years than his father, 
yet he had to fight no battles for conquering new countries, as 
he had inherited practically the whole of India 
Mahapadma; Nand il from his father. He thought it unwise to wage 
war with Ksemraj of Kalihg who was a jjower- 
ful king, and who was left undisturbed by his father. But Ksemraj 
died in 439 B. C. or A. M. 88 and Buddharaj succeeded him on 
the throne. He was an ambitious monarch, and he sent his eldest 
son with an army to conquer the regions on the east coast of 

(40) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. 1. pp. 80 : — "Ktesias speaks of this-probably 
Nandivardhan as one king of the whole of India possessing a monster force 
of war-elephants, moving both in the van and the rear of his army”. (Cf. 
f, n. no. ZZ of the previous chapter, 1 am inclined towards Mabanaad). 
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India, which were under the power of Magadh. Having conquered 
these regions, he brought the Cholss and the Pandyas under his 
power, and thus he was called “Trikaliiigadhipati” ( Lord of 
three countries including Kalihg ). He died in 429 B. C. or 98 
A. M., and his son Bhikhkhuraj, assuming the name of Kharvel, 
succeeded him on the throne. A year aud a half later Mahapadma 
died ( 100 A. M. or 427 B. C.). 

We know that after the death of Mahapadma, his six kstriya 
sons came to the throne one by one. Two of his sudra sons left 
Mngadh, and went to the regions now called 
Nand 111 to Nand Mil Central Provinces, after travelling through the 
western border of Magadh, as they could not 
pass through the straighter road from Kalihg. One of them 
became the master of Andhra, and the other became the master 
of the region now called Central Provinces. So these provinces 
were lost from Magadh. Again j^riinukh’s son was married to 
NaganikA, the daughter cf the Mahurathi chief"*^ already referred 
to before. Thus huge slices were cut off from the Magadban 
empire which now consisted of Magadli proper, Videha, Ka^i, Kosal, 
Avanti, and the rcgion=: surroujiding the Ganges. 

All the six hrolhors were norcnlilies. When the last of them 
Brhaspatimitra came to the throne in 417 B. C., Kharvel was ruling 
over Kalihg. Kharvel had subdued the whole of southern India, 
including Andhra regions also, the kings of which must have been 
his vassals. Then he invaded Magadh, travelling on the banks 
of the Ganges'* defeated Brhaspatimitra, and took away from 
Fiitliputra the same Jaina idol which was taken away from the 
capital of Kalihg by Nandivardhan during the reign of his ancestor 
K.^mraj in 468 B. C. Brhaspatimitra was forced to bow at the 
feet of this idol. 

Mahanand ascended the throne at the age of 23. He first 
decided to establish order in the internal administration of hit 

(41) He must have been 30 in 427 It. C. or 300 A. M. because hiS son 
was nianietl at this time, who tnust have been 15. 

(42) Vide ll.b.htnuinfa Inset iptions; the description of the events that 
took place in the J3th year of Kharvel's reign. 
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kingdom. He issued orders to various officers and chiefs, and 
asked them to abide by them. Those officers who obeyed his 
orders were confirmed in their offices; but those 
Nand IX: Mahanand who showed the slightest hesitation in executing 
his orders, were summarily hanged by him. Moat 
of the officers and chiefs thus killed by him were kshatriyas*® 
who hated him because he w’as a sudra. He took ten years to 
consolidate his power. Then he decided to conquer the countries 
in northern India. Within five years he conquered the whole of 
north India (including the northern part of the Punjab, Kasmir, 
and Sirdh, which w’ere not conquered even by Nandivardhan). 
We know how he brought the learned trio from the Taksasila 
university**, and thus founded or revived the university of 
Nalanda. He also brought an immense amount of gold from 
these northern countries ( as much as nine hills of gold**). 

His prime-minister was Saioial, .i Naga^*^^ Mahanand, then 
must have felt a desire to reconquer the countries of southern 
India. He must have checked his desires, because; (1) his prime 
minister might have advised against war, {2i he must have 
realized the difficulties and hardships of warfare, (3) he must 
have hesitated to have enmity witli a powerful emperor like 
Kharvel, (4) fSrimukh of Andhra was hie brother, and there was 
always a possibility of Srimukh and Kharvel uniting against 
him. (as Srimukh was almost under the pow'er of Kharvel*^. 
Hence he decided to rest content with his possession. 

(43) Tbe reader can now see that the naiDe, "Kalasoka” can be properly 
applied to Mahanand, and not to Mahapadma. 

(44) Vide the account of Mahanand in the previous chapter. 

(45) It is possible that the amount was enough to raise live hills. Vida 
the account of king Kalki, in the account of Sunga dynasty. 

(46) The word has two meanings; (l) It represents one of the castes of 
the Hindu community; and (2) A citizen. The latter meaning seems more 
suitable above. V'ide f. n. no. 64 on pp. 242. 

(47) The dynasty of 6rimukh was called “Andlira-bhCtyas", because it was 
under the power of Kharvel. 

(The two dynasties “Andhra-bhriyas" and “buhga-bhrtyas" were so calledt 
as long as they were under the power (bhryas = servants) of some other kisgi 
but ceased to be called so, when they were independent). 
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We know how his youngest son*® was the cause of the 
vow of Chanakya to exterminate the Nands. we know how he 
lost oakdii] as a result of the plots of Varruchi. 

In 404 B. C. or A. M. 123, Srimukh died, and his son 
Gautamiputra Yagfiasree, the husband of Nagnika, succeeded him 
on the throne. Mahanand defeated him, and made him acknow- 
ledge his superiority. (Vide the chapter on coins). 

We know how Chanakya understood and improved upon 
his mistake*® of plundering the neighbouring country, without 
previous self-organization. Hence with the help of the king 
Vakragriv®” of the hilly country®-^ of Trikalihg (Ahga was the 
hilly region), he invaded Magadh, defeated Mahanand, and 
placed Chandragupia on the throne of Magadh®®. 


Some of these kings have been given names, which represent 
their main achievement of trait of character. 

1. Birpbisar — the Organizer 

2. Kunik— the Greedy or the Warrior 

3. Udi^an — Good or the Warrior 

4. Nandivardhan — the Increaser 

5. Mahitpadma — the Peaceful 

6. Mahanand — the Great or the Cruel 

7. Other Nands — the Puppets 


Names eesigned to 
some of these kings, 
on account of their 
chief trait 


He must have avoie’ed ^riniukli because he was bis brother, though kings 
hardly take this into consideration. 

(48) That the ;, oungest son insulted Ciiaijakya, means that he must have 
been at least 7 to 8 years old; thus his two elder brothers must at least 
have been 10 and 12 years old respectively. 

(49) Vide the account of Chandragupta for details. 

(50) See the llathiguinfa Inscriptions. The “Malayaketu” in MudrarakSaa 
was possibly the son of this “Vakragriv”. 

(51) Parvatiya= hilly. Vide pp. 53 of "Chandragupta” published by the 
Baroda State. While this is sent to press, 1 happened to see a thesis, prepared 
fi: printed by Prof. Dr, H. C, Seth M. A. Ph. D. of Nagpur University in which 
he assigns this Parvaliya Country to be located somewhere in the Punjab 
as he is inclined tu trace Mautya Cham’ragupla’s origin in Gandhar Country, 
1 beg to differ from him in both respects. 

(52) Vide the Chapter ua colas. 
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(1) Kings of Kosal 

B. C. 

B.C. 

Years B. M.# 

B. M. 

Vrtta : Va6k 

790 

730 

60 

263 

203 

Ratafijay 

730 

690 

40 

203 

163 

Dub“basen 

690 

640 

50 

163 

113 

Safijay 

640 

585 

55 

113 

58 

Prasenjit 

585 

526 

59 

58 A. 

^ M. 1 

Vidurath 

526 

490 

36 

A. M. 1 

37 

Kusalik 

490 

470 

20 

37 

57 

Surath 

470 

460 

10 

57 

67 

Sumitra 

460 

450 

10 

67 

77 




340 

years 


(11) Kings of Vatsa-KosamW 






B. C. 

B. C. 

Year 

B. M. 

B. M. 

Sutirtha 

796 

736 

60 

269 

209 

Rtich 

736 

696 

40 

209 

169 

Chitraksha 

696 

651 

45 

169 

124 

Sukhilal 

651 

611 

40 

124 

84 

Sahasranik : Parantap 

611 

566 

45 

84 

39 

Satanik 

566 

550 

16 

39 

23 

Queen Mrgavati 

550 

543 

7 

23 

16 

Udayan 

543 

490 

54 

16 A. 

M. 37 

Medhavin 

490 

467 

23 

A.M. 37 

60 


330 years 


* B, M. Before Maliivir, ra'aning before the commencement of the 
Mahavir era which has taken in 527 B. C. 

^1} AnQO'>MabavIr : in the year of Mahavir era. 



DjrMitIc Ll«tt 


3M 


(HI) Kings of Chedi-Kaling 



B. C. 

B. C. 

Years B. M. 

B. M. 

Sulochan : Karkandu 






Mahii-Megh avuhan 

558 

537 

.21 

32 

10 

Surath 

537 

509 

28 

10 A.M. 18 

Sobhanroy 

509 

492 

17 

A.M. 18 

35 

Chandroy 

492 

475 

17 

35 

52 

(Semi-independent) 






Ksemraj 

475 

439 

36 

52 

88 

Buddharaj etc. 

439 & 

forward 


88 & forward 


uplo 

372* 

67 

upto 

155 




186 

years 


(IV) Kings of Avanti 






(Pradyota dynasty) 






Punik 

596 

575 

21 

69 

48 

Chand ; Mahasen 

575 

527 

48 

48 

0 

Palak 

527 

520 

7 

A.M. 0 

A.M. 7 

Dantivardhan 

520 

501 

19 

7 

26 

Avantiscn 

501 

487 

14 

26 

40 

Maniprabh : Medhavin 

487 

467 

20 

40 

60 


129 years 


(V) Kings of Magadh 
Slsuniga dynasty or 
Larger Naga dynasty 


Sisunag 

805 

745 

60 

278 

218 

Kakavarna 

745 

709 

36 

218 

182 

Ksem-vardhan 

709 

659 

50 

182 

132 

Ksemjit 

659 

623 

36 

132 

96 

Prasenjit 

623 

580 

43 

96 

54 

Srenik : Bimbisar 

580 

528 

52 

54 

2 

Kunik : Ajatsatru 

528 

496 

32 

2 

A.M. 31 

Udyasva 

496 

480 

16 A, 

,M. 31 

47 

Anurudhdha & Mund 

480 

472 

8 

47 

55 


333 years 

* For this list of succession vide Cbedi dynasty in Vol, IV, 
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Dynastic Lists 


Kings of Magadh (contd) 

Nanda dynasty ; Smaller Niga dynasty 




B. C. 

B. C. 

Year 

A. M. 

A. M. 

Nand I 

Nandivardhan 

472 

456 

16 

55 

71 

Nand II 

Mahapadnria 

456 

42B 

28 

71 

99 

Nand III 

Aswaghosa 

428 

425 

3 

99 

102 

Nand IV 

JyePtamitra 

425 

423 

2 

102 

104 

Nand V 

Sudev 

423 

421 

2 

104 

106 

Nand VI 

Dhandev 

421 

419 

2 

106 

108 

Nand VII 

Brhadrath 

419 

417 

2 

108 

no 

Nand VIII Brhaspatimitra 

417 

415 

2 

no 

112 

Nand IX 

Mahanand : 
Dhan-nand 

415 

372 

43 

112 

155 


100 years 



Chronology 

N. B. Simple figures mentioned against the events show, the 
pages and figures in brackets the pages of the foot-notes, on which 
their description is given; when two dates of an event are probable 
the one doubtful is bracketted; approximate dates are treated 
as circa; while those which are doubtful are marked as ?. 


B. C. 

B. M. * 


84500 

84C00 

Neminath, the 22nd Jaina Tirthanker and 
his cousin Krsna flourished according to 
Jaina tradition which appears to be correct (92) 

7000- 

6500-? 1 

Antiquity of Mohan-ja-dero, is taken to 

8000? 

7500 ^ 

be so much old according to Archaeological 
experts (17) [ for my views see infra 535 B. C. 


J 

and B. C. 2000] 

3201 

2728 

The great war of Mahabharat is said to 
have (?) taken place; 93 

2000 

1525 

Ci\ili7ation and culture of Mohan-ja-deio, 
cannot be older than this; (17) 

900 

4C0 

\'eclic and jaina religions already in existence; 
3. 5, 25, 26, 38 

8th cent. 

3rd cent. 

Erection of Manikyal inscriptions; (37) 

9th cent. 


Pre-historic period. 3 

8th cent. 


First crisis occurred. 6 

877-777 

350-250 

Time of Paiswanath. the 23rd Jaina Tirthanker 

877 

350 

Birth of Parswaniiih. 94 

847 

3-0 

APwasen, father of PSrswanath, was ruling 
over KilsI. 97 

ITirswanath became a Jaina ascetic. 94-227 

805 

278 

Sisunaga dynasty founded by Sisunaga at 
Kasl. 203 : Sisunaga dynasty began to rule. 
226-229 

805-745=60 

Sisunaga’s own rule. 229 


* Vide f. n. 

47 


on pp. 358 



Chroaology 


HZ 


B. C B. M. 


804-5901*208 

777 


800 cir. 


754 


745-709-36 
709-659=50 
659-623=36 
623-580=43 
6th cent. 


Cir. 600 
616 
601-3 

601 

600 


598 


596-575=21 

593-574 


595 

594 


Vitihotra dynasty ruled over Avanti. 203 
250 Nirwfttt of Par^wanath. 94, 227 

Time of Prasenjit, father-in-law of Parswft- 
n&th and king of Mahfi-koial. (73), (74) 

227 A Jaina idol is said to have been consecreted 
at Bhadreswar in Cutcb; if it be true, it 
may be noted as the first instance in history 
of a Jaina idol to have been set up. (167) 
Kakvarna’s rule. 229 
Ksemvardhan’s time. 229 
Ksemjit’s time. 229 
Prasen jit’s rule. 229 
Buddhism came into existence. 5 
Second crisis occurred- 6 
Nick-name of Srenik was created. 27 
89 Probable birth of king Chetak. 134 

Probable birth of king Dadhivfthan of AAgades. 
140 

74 Probable birth of Nandivardhan of Vaisali 
and brother of Mahftvir. 129 
73 Seven co-natals were born. 214; of these one 
is Gautam Buddha. 237; another is Udftyin 
of Sindhu -Sauvir. 127, 221, (127) 214 
Jyt'Sta, queen of Nandivardhan of VaisftU was 
probably born. (599; 129) 

7 1 Birth of Mahavir. 1 29; probable birth of Queen 
Prabhiivati of Sind. 129, 131 (597; 127) 

Duration of Punik the Pradyot of Avanti 210 
Between these years, Stenik killed that pre- 
gnant fem.ale deer (243), (vide below 580 item 
regarding Srenik; hence it follows that he 
killed the pregnant deer between 580 and 574) 
6S Birth of king Srenik. 237 
67 Probable birth of Queen Prabhftvati erf Sindh 
221. (593,: 131, 132 and 140) 



Cfarottology 


363 


B. C. 
595 

Cif. 590 
589-90 

5S6 

585 

583 

582 

580 


580 


579 


B. M. 

68 PunSk ascended the throne of Avanti; found- 
ation of the Pradyota dynasty. 103 
King Prasenjit of Kofel was born. 88 
62-3 King Prasenjit of Magadh annexed Afiga 
with Magadh (one view). (260) 

59 Nandivardhan married Princess JyePta of 
Videha. 13 

58 Probable birth of king ^atanik of Vatsa. 
109, 129 

56 A great caravan visited Bennatat nagar. (234) 
55 Marriage of Bitnbisar with his first queen 
Sunandri, (235) 

53 Coronation of Udayin of Sindh 221. (584 : 
214), probable date of marriage of king 
Udiiyin with princess Prabhavati of Vaisali. 
221 (584 ; 126 127,214) (583 : 215) (585; 131) 

titnbisflr came to the throne 230. (His reign 
from 58u-52t=:l-^ years) (127) 229, 256, 
237, 240. ;247) 265. 

Birth of Prince Abhayakumar 237 
Probable birth of Queen Mrgavati of Vatsa 
129-132 

Srtuik was a Jain upto 580; 240. He was 
a Vcclic follower between the years of 580 
and 564 (vide above 593-574) 243 (244); 
[His religions; — ancestral Jaina before 580; 
Vediefrom 580-564; Buddha 564*558; unsettled 
mind 558-557 (till 556 vide p. 25C); Jaina 557; 
staunch Jain (not a devout Jain upto 556 
f. n. page 268); 556 to the end (page 79) 
of his life in 52 3 ] 

Nag (Kathik) joined Srenik’s army (247) 

52 Dadbivahan of Vatsa married Padmavat! of 

Vailal! 132 



364 


Chronology 


B. C. 
577 


576 

575 

574 


573 

572 


571 

After 574 


569 

568-70 

567 

566 

5C4 


B. M. 

50 Separation of Dadhivahan from pregnant 
queen Padmiivati 131 ; Birth of king Karkandu 
of Kalihg 131, 165. Queen Padmavati 

became a Jaina nun (576 : 132) 

49 Sulasa, wife of Rathik N&g, gave birth to 
32 sons at a time (247) 

48 Probable birth of prince Kesav of Sindh 221 
47 Chand came to the throne of Avanti 128 i 
his rule from 574 to 527 =47 years 194, 210; 
Puhik was succctded, by Chaud 203; Probable 
birth of Queen Sivadevi of Avanti 128, 131 
47 Queen Prabhavati of Sindh became a Jaina 
nun 126; (574 : 127, 214) 

Princess Sujycsp was born 132 (574 : 129) 
45 Nun Prabhavati died 126 (573 ; 131). Birth 
of Queen Chillana of Magadh 129, 132. 
Birih of Princess Manoramfi by Queen 
Dharini of Magadh 267 

44 Gautama Buddha renounced the world at 
his age of 29; 241 (241) 

47 Assertion of independence of kingdoms of 
Chola, Kalihg, Pan.jya, Kadamb and 
Pallav 297 

42 Mahavir renounced the world at his age of 
30 and became a Jaina asetic (127) 

41-3 Prince Abhaya-Kumar was appointed prime- 
minister of Magadh 239 
40 Ascetic Mahiivtr came to Ko^ambi (109) 

39 Satfinik’s reign as king of Vatsa ( from 566- 
550= 16 yrs.) 109 : (570 ; 130 and (109)). 
Marriage of Saiunik with Mrgavati 132, 129 
37 Buddha began to preach at his age of 36; 
79, '79), 240, (243) : Buddha saw Sre^iik 
for the first time 241. Bimbisar was a followef 
of Buddhism from 564 to 558; 242, 243 



Chronology 


365 


B> C. B. M. 

562 35 

561 34 

SCO 33 

559 32 

558 31 

558-530=28 
558-537=21 
565 to 556 

557 30 


Start of invasion on Avanti, made by Udayin 
of Sindh 1 26 : Chand of Avanti was made a 
war-captive 128 

Apology by Udayin of Sindh for his uncivil 
conduct towards Chand of Avanti 126; war 
between Udayin and Chand 126, 221. 
Return of Udayin to Vlttabhayapattan after 
the invasion on Avanti (125): Chand followed 
Tapa'5-dharma upto this time 205 
Prince Nandisen of Magadh must have been 
born 270; SivadevI married with Chand of 
Avanti 128, 131, 205 

Sth year of the ascetic life of Mahavir (163) 
Buddl’a made Queen Kscma of Magadh a 
Buddha nun 267 (558, 141 : 557 (241)) 
Karkt.ndu became the king of Kalirig 165 
(52? on pp. (163) ) and founded his first 
Kali iig dynasty 165 

liudaha saw Bnntisur but to no purpose 
242 ; Princess Manoramfi married to Krta- 
punya 257 — 270; Bimbisar married Chillana 

128. 129. 132, 240.241, (247), 262 (556:79); 
Nag-l\’athik’s and Sulasa’s 32 sons died while 
fighting (247) 

Cyrus, king of Persia (69) 

Ktng Mahri.iieghvahan of Kalihg 168-170 
Between these years, Prasenjit of Kosal was 
converted to lainUm (80) 

Invasion of Satanik on Ahgades of Dadhi- 
viihan 110. 345: plunder & ruin of Champa 
puri 111, (111), 131, 136, (136) 279 
Birth of Udayan of Vatsa 108, 112, 116, 

129, (114) 

Birth of King Ajaisatru of Magadh (114), 
282 (556 ; 267) 



Chronology 


^66 

B. C. B. M. 

557 30 First time in history when an idol is said to 

has been really set up (167) 

556 29 Birth of the first Queen of Udayan of 

Vatsa (114) 

After 558 to 528 Srenik was a devout Jain 240, 243, (after 558: 

250. this year has played an important part 
in his life 244). 

556 30 May ; Mahavir attained Kaival)*3-gnftn. (1 1 1), 

(125), (244) 267 

Princess Vasumati of Ahga-des became 
Chandanb.ala the first chief Jaina nun under 
Mahavir 111 

Wars between Srenik and Prasenjit ended 
once (86) 

Mahavir began to preach his gospel at his 
age of 42 p. 79, (243), 252 

After 556 Dadhivahan’s death 140, 165; Karkandu 

became the ruler of Tri -Kalihg 166 
Srtnik founded lOijgfhi 250 ; Srenik began 
to strike coins 259 ; Srenik formed guilds 
(255). (From this time Bimbisar came to be 
known as Srenik). 

Pilgrimage of king Prasenjit of Koaal to 
Bharhut in Maha-Kosal (75) and erection of 
the pillar in his name (75) 

553 26 Birth of Queen Kausalyadevi of king Srenik 

269 (as she died in 527 at the age of 26). 
552 25 Princess Sujyefta, a virgin, became a Jaina 

nun 132 

Queen Prabhavati of Ajaisatru was born 282 
550 23 Satanik of Vatsa died (108, 110, 111,(111); 

112, 307, (555 : 131) 

Cir. 550 25 Queen Prabhavati of Ajatsatm was probably 

born 88 ( one view : for another view see 
under 552). 



Cbroaoloey 


i6f 


B> C» B. Mt 
549 22 

550-543»7 years 

546 19 

545 18 

543 16 


543 to 490=53 years 


538 11 


537-509=28 years 
537-492=45 years 


537 10 

535 8 


534 7 


VSsavdatta, 2nd queen of Udayan of Vatsa 
was born (115) 

Queen MigSvati’s reign lasted for; 108, 
109, 112 

UdSyin of Sindh became a Jaina monk under 
Mahavir 216, 221 

Prince Megh-kumar, of Srenik, became a 
Jaina monk 270 

Buddha's Nirvan (Kaivalya stage) when he 
was 59 : 241, (295), (315) : King Udayan of 
Vatsa married his first queen (114), 115: 
Queen Mrgavati of Vatsa. and her sister 
Sivadevi, queen of Avanti, became Jaina nuns 
under Mahavir (114) 112, 128, 129, 131, 132 
King Udayan of Vatsa crowned 108, 109, 
112, 113, 117, 128 (He ascended the throne 
before 527; p. 107) 

Kunik married Prribhfivati, daughter of 
Vidurath of Kosal 282 (537 J 88). Srenik 
completely (lehated I’rasenjit of Kosal 269 
Suralh of Kaliug ruled for 170 
Kaliiig dependtnl cm Magadh 168, 171 : 
Iv’eign of Karkan.lu came to the end, hence 
annexation of Kaliug to Magadh 260 (345) 
(one view). 

KrijaiJ;! Uch’iyin of Sindh was poisoned 217 

Ruins of Mohan-ja-dero (17) and Desert of 
Jasalmir came into existence fl9) [520 : (217)] 
another view (534 (217) 218 : destruction 

of Vutabhayapattan 221 (534 : 220) : cir. 535, 
King Udayan of Vatsa married his second 
queen Vasavdatta of Avanti 113 (114), 115 
Udayan of Magadh was born (114), 282*. 
(Queen Padmavati of Vatsa, and daughter of 



Cbroaoloff^ 


S6a 

B. C. B. M> 

Kunik of Magadh is described as born (115) 
but it is wrong; it ought to be 532 because 
her brother UdSyan of Magadh is born in 
this year of 534 : so her own birth would be 
in 532) 

533 6 Prince Ahhayakumar became a Jaina monk 

266, 270, 274 : hence Prince Ku^ik’s tight 
to the throne of ^'agadh was established 272 

531 4 Annexation of Sindh to the Persian empire 

270 lone view) (another view 520 : 220) 

6th Cent, (middle) First foreign inva'^inri on India by a Persian 
emperor (40) 

530-522=8 years Cainbacys king of I’ersia (70) 

529 2 King Snnik was imprisoned by his son 

Kutiik (one view) 274 ; another view says 
in ..'40 on pp. 274 

528 2 'Srenik died 107, (114), 236, 237, 260, 276 

.Ajth.satru nsccndnd the throne of Magadh 
1 Of; -282; he sneer cdcd his father Breuik 87,216 
Nandivarditan or Nancl I was born 306 
( 525 ; 207. 524 ; 309) . 

528 to 496 King Aintf^atru’s rule 230 

527 (May or April) Queen Chillana became a 

Jaina nun under MahAvir 278, 269 (528:132) 
(Oct) Mahavir’s Nirvan : 7, (5 j), 113, 127 
(127) 129, 206. (.244), 2.36 278, : Chatid of 
Avanti died 107, 127 — 179 (Ij years after 
Srenik’s death ) 113; 194, 196 

526 1 King Chetak died 278 ( It is printed 537 

but ought to be 526 ) ( 525 : 133, 134) : 
Kunik annexed Vaisali with Magadh 346; king 
Presenjit of Kosal died 88 : ( 53o t 87 ) 

527-520=7 years King Palak of Avanti 206 —210 



Chroaoio({y 




B> C» At Nf< 
524 4 


523 


522-521*1 year 
521 to 480=41 years 
520 7 


520 to 482»38 yrs, 
520 to 501=19 yrs. 
Cir 520 8 

509-492=17 years 
508 19 

6th cent. 

505-1; 22-6 

503 21 

50l-487wl4 yn. 


Rebuilding of old ChaippSparl (ill) by 
Konik 136, 345 (525 : Ruinous state lasted 
from 557 to 525=32 years) 

The year of Crisis (220) : Fourth S.t& was 
over (8) 15, 251 : beginning of 5th lAra 343. 
Till this time famine was unknown 15. 
Between 523 and 496, King Ajatsatru erected 
the pillar in his name at Bharhut (75) 
Smardis, King of Persia (70) 

Darius, King of Persia (70) 

Viduralh of Kosal was living 84 ; he decided 
to avenge the deceit played against his 
father 88 

Destruction of Kapilvastu (89) : a little time 
after this Buddha’s Nirvan took place 89 
Parinirviin of Buddha 236, when he was 80 
years old 241; May or June (89) (296) 
Vijaya, King of Ceylun 239, 347 
Dantivardhan. King of Avanti 210 
Udayan King of Vatsa married his third queen 
Padmuvati, princess of Magadh (114) 115 
Sobhan-roy, King of Kaling 170 
Nandivardhan, married his first wife who 
was the mother of Nand II 309 
People of ancient India were superior to 
those of modern India; (both in physical 
constitution and in height) (115) 
Dantivardhan killed his brother Rastravardhan 
207 

Queen Vasavdatt& of Vatsa adopted a son 
(115) First queen of Udayan of Vatsa was 
already dead by this time (115) 

Avantisen of Avanti 208; 210 : Dantivardhan 
(Avantivardhan) of Avanti became a Jaina 
monk (504 : 208) 


48 



570 


Cbrosolosy 


B. C. A. M. 

498 29 Probable birth of Mah&padma, Nand It 

309, 314 

496-480=16 years Udayasva : Udayan of Magadh 230, 293, 
295; Ascended the throne 108, 116, 284 : 
death af Kutiik 154, 282, 292. 

496-47 5«21 (?) or Ksemraj’s dynasty ceased for a time, ruling 

17 years over KaiiOg 170 ( Interregnum ) : (Kaliig 

was not quite independent 168 (492-472) 

495 32 Nag~dasak : Nandivardhan became Com- 

mander-in-chief of Magadh 306, 351, (490-1 ; 
287) 

494 33 King Udayan of Vatsa's* daughter and 

second queen of Nandivardhan was born 
(115) 308) 

492 35 Udayan of Magadh conquered Kalihg (168) 

(490 : 347) Udayan came to stay at his 
new capital of Patliputra 285 

490 37 Udayan of Vatsa died 108, 116,(116), 208. 

3C6, 308 

490-467=23 yrs. Medliavin, Dandapani and Ksemak, Kings 
of Vatsa 109 : Total duration of Medhavin's 
rule 117 

487-467=20 Maniprabh or Medhavin of Vatsa also King 

of Avanti 210-209 Maniprabh became the 
King of Avanti 117-209 

410 47 Udayan’s rule ends (276) 284 : he started 

on pilgrimage entrusting the administration 
of the state to the care of his son 
Anurudhdha 348 : Udayan renounced the 
throne in favour of his son 296 : by this 
time Nandivardhan had lost his first wife, 
the mother of Nand II 308 : Nandivardhan 
married Udayan of Vatsa’s daughter seven- 
years (it ought to be eleven) after Udayan’s 
death ; [ 484 : 209 (308) ] 



Chtonology 
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B. C. A. M. 

480-472=8 Anurudhdha and Mund as kings of Magadh 

230, 290, 296 

Anurudhdha succeeded his father 290 
475-439a:36 yrs Ksemraj, . independent King of Kalidg 168, 
170, 294 (474 : 293) (cir 472 : (163), 165) 
475-4 52 Udayan of Magadh died (in pilgrimage) 

348 : 349 Kaling came under the sway of 
Chedi rulers 154 s 

474 53 Death of Anurudhdha, the emperor of 

Magadh 171, 290, 296, 349 

472 55 Udayan ’s rule has ended (another view) (276): 

^ his son’s role has ended {lit) : SisunSga 
dynasty ended (276) 350 » Nandivardhan 
came to the throne of Magadh 117, 168, 
307, 350, 209 (N%dasak as emperor of 
Magadh. He founded the Nanda dynasty (229) 
472-372=100 yrs. The duration of Nanda dynasty 304, 325 
468 59 E.vcessive rainfall in Magadh 311 : Nandi- 

vardhan removed the Jaina idol from Kalihg 
into Magadh 355 

467 60 Maniprabh died without an heir 351; last 

King of Avanti was killed by Nand I : 189. 
End of Pradyota dynasty 194.209. Annexation 
of Avanti & Vatsa to the Magadha empire 
by Nandivardhan 108, 117, 325 : Avanti a 
part of the Magadha empire 269, 179, 189 
467-372 Avanti ceased to be the capital of the empire 

(177) 

465 62 Death of Xerxes, the Persian emperor, 98, 

351 (351) 

463-455 : 64-82 Famine in Magadh prevailed for some time 

311 (between these eight years) 

456 71 Nandivardhan died 307 (455; 306, 312) : 

Nand 11 or Mahapadma came to the throne 
314 (455 ; 315 322). Mahapadma, Nand IPs 
role lasted for 26i years (455 to 427) 305 



C&(oa6!of7 


B. C. A. M. 

Bet. 455-452 : Nand II married his first Sudra by 

72-75 whom .^imukh, the founder of Andhra 
dynasty was born 322 

452 75 Probable birth of Simukh, the founder of 

Andhra dynasty 322 

450 77 The Jaina ascetic Manak died (31) » Hero- 

dotus, the great historian was in India at 
this time (331) 

450-400 Persian domination over Punjab (331) 

444-3 84 Buddha’s second religious Conference (314), 

315 (315 (322) 

After 444 87 Nand 11 married his second ^udra queen, by 

whom Nand IX was born, (322) (It may be 
440 to 438) 

438-6 89 Birth of Nand IX 341 (It ought to be 436) 

439 88 Ksemraj of Kalihg died & Buddharij came 

to the throue; 354 

430 97 Upto this time Buddhar&j ruled over KaliAg 1 56 

429 98 Budhdhraj died and his son Kharvel succeeded 

him 355 

431 96 Kharvel, as an heir-apparent of Buddharaj, 

conquered all the countries as far as Cape 
Comorin in the South 292 

427 100 Death of Nand II 314 : Rule of Nand II, 

Mahapadma ended (305), 322 : Nand III 
(from 427 to 425) 305 : Time of Simukh 
the founder of the Andhra dynasty (A. M. 
100=B. C. 427) (156), 322 Andhra dynasty 
founded 292 : Simukh came to the throne 354 
425 102 Nand IV from (425-423) 305 

424 103 Hathiguinfa Inscription contains events dated 

103 A. M. = 424 B. C. 326 
423 104 Nand V (from 423-421=2 yrs.) 305 

421 1C6 Nand VI (from 421-419=2 yrs.) 305 

419 108 Nand VII (from 419-417-2 yrs.) 305 

417 no Nand VIII (from 417-415-2 yrs.) 305, 355 



ChtdBoloBy 


B. C. 

A. M. 

416 

Ill 

416-398 

415 

112 

411 

116 

5th cent, beginning 

409 

118 

407 

120 

405 

L22 

404 

123 

400 

127 

397 

130 

386 

141 

382 

145 

381 

140 

376 

151 


ih 


Kharvel of Kaling invaded Magadh for the 
first time 325 

Time of Ktesias. a great Persian author (331) 
Nand IX alias Mahanand (from 415 to 372« 
43 yrs.) 305 

Kharvel of Kaling’s second invasion on 
Magadh 327 

The time of Chanakya, Pacini, and Varriichi 


334 


Nand IX's eldest son was born 

Nand IX’s second son was born 340 

Nand IX’s youngest son was born 

who had insulted Chanakya 

Nand IX conquered Punjab from the Persian 

emperor 330, (331) 

Career of the learned trio (Chanakya, Psnini 
and Varruchi) commenced in the university 
of Niilanda) 337, 336 


brimukh Saivahan died 356 
Time of Maharalhi Chief of Berar, the 
father-in-law of Gautamiputra Yagha^ree 
and father of Queen Nagnika (354) 
Chanakya took vow ( to exterminate the 
Nanda family ) and left IMagadh 
Nand IX’s daughter, and Queen of Chandra* 
gupta was born 341 

Chandragupta as king of the hilly region 
and foundation of the Mauryan dynasty 339; 
[ 372 (229) This is in relation to the 
suzeranity of the Empire } 

Death of Sakdal, the Prime Minister of 
Magadh : his eldest son Sthulibhadraji 
became a jaina monk 339 : his second son 
Sriyak was given prime-ministership 
Great grammarian P&iiiiini’s time (252) 
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B. C. 
374 

372 


371 

358 

331 

330 

327 

326 

4th cent, 

320 

317 

512 


304 

271 


A. M. 

153 ^riyak, once the head of the body-guard to 
Nand IX : and then his prime minister (since 
381 B. C.) became a Jaina monk 339 

1 55 Nand IX left Magadh, having taken as much 
wealth as he could carry within his chariot 
340 : end of the Nanda dynasty 200, 304 : 
Chandragupta as Magadha emperor 226 
(from 372 to 358=14 years (222) 

156 Sayyambhav*suri, the preceptor of Sriyak, 
died (339) 

169 Emperor Chandragupta Maurya died (99) 
Bindusar as emperor of Magadh (from 358- 
330=28 years'i (99) 

196 Alexander the Great exterminated the Achai- 
manidai dynasty of Persia 98 (Alexander 
conquered Persia in 328) 

197 Emperor Bindusar of Magadh died 98, (99) 
his sen As-^ka came to the throne (99) 

200 Greeks first invaded India (330) : Invasion 
of Alexander the Great (8) 

201 Alexander conquered Sindh (357) 

Inscriptions are found with Mahuvir eras (39) 

207 Punjab was under the power of Porus (99) 
from 320 to 317 

210 Murder of Porus 99 

215 Seleucus Nicator founded his dynasty 99 ; 
Eleven years alter the death of Alexander 
(323-11=312 B. C. ) Seleucus founded his 
dynasty (100) : Seleucus invaded India in 
vain for 17 times within eight years (312- 
304=8 yrs) 100 

223 Megasthencs, as Greek ambassador to the 
court of Patliputra 286 

256 S'dhasram inscription contains figure 256 

(A. M>B. C. 271 (32) 
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236 

291 

Death of Emp. PriyadariSin (23), 100 

204 

323 

End of the Mauryan dynasty 190 

2nd cent, end 


Foreign invaders first settled in India and 
began to rule (39) 

114 

413 

End of Suhga dynasty (28) 

57 

470 

Beginning of Vikram era 3, 202, (M. E. 
470=B. C. 57) 

A. D. first cent. 

beginning 

1 A third crisis has occurred 6 

A. D. 78 


Beginning of Saka era 3 

243 


Another Chedi dynasty began its career in 
C. P. 62 

5171 


Parmar dynasty of Malwa was founded 175 

533/ 


(174) It lasted from 534 to 1055 (187) 

533 


Rajputs were devided into four families (174) 

6^0 


King Bhoj of Malwa (from 620-681a60 yrs) 
(176) 

630 


Huen-Chang’s stay in India from 630-640« 
(193) (634 : 176) Parihrir dynasty of Kanoj 
from 630 to 1030 (187) 

634 


Upto this year, Ujjain and Malwa were 
separate countries (174) 

6th to 8th cent. 

Dadda Kshatriyas ruled over territories, at 



present included in Rajpiplfi state (a part of 
Gujcrat) (48) 

8th cent. 


Mabarathithik and Rastrik dynasties of 
Southern India (354) 

10th cent. 


Third Chedi dynasty began in C. P. 

942 


Solanki dynasty of Rajputs began to rule in 
Gujarat (187) 

1933 


Sthanakvasi Jaina Muni Conference held at 
Ajmer (245) 

1934 


Mvlrtipujak Jaina Muni Conference held at 
Ahmedabad (245) 
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Line 

Incorrect 

CoffeciC 
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Subject 

hea^ng 

Comparision 

Comparison 

28 

83 

llisunaga dynasty 

^uhga dynasty 

109 

7 

543 to 497 

543 to 490 

109 

9 

490 to 497 

490 to 467 

128 

9 

568 B. C. 

558 B. C. 

146 

11 

Audhra 

Andhra 

163 

(f. n.) 

528 

558 

165 

30 

Delete the whole f. n. 

no. 48 

179 


Nov 

Oct. 

255 

35 

(pp. 42):— 

(pp. 52.) 

255 

35 

After B. R. A. S. add 
the words. 

1998, as quoted in 
C. H. I. pp. 169. 

267 

4 

556 B. C. 

558 B. C. 

307 

14 

475 B. C 

495 B. C. 

308 

30 

He was born 

She was born 

323 

2 

Sisunaga dynasty 

Nanda dynasty 

368 

31 

526 1 

526 A, M. 1 
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OPINIONS 


With the help of the archeological department, andent books 
and manoscripts, coins and inscriptions, scholars have b^un to 
make an endeavour to give a connected and coherent form to 
ancient history. Systematic excavations of places of antique interest 
and collections of andent manuscripts being put under the keen 
scrutity of experts have encouraged these scholars in their attempts. 

Dr. T. L. Shah’s effort to write a connected history of andent 
India with the help of these things deserves praise. He had 
collected a mine of information with an aim to compile an 
Encyclopaedia of Jainism, and with due discretion he has gleaned 
material out of it, which comes to light as " Ancient India 
Some of his theories and conclusions might strike many a reader 
as boml>>8hells, but there is not a shadow of doubt, that a close 
study of these theories will disillusion even experts, on many a 
most and debatable point of andent history and will clearly show 
us, how we misconstrued our own past. The book deserves 
encouragement from the beads of educational departments. 

Prface of Wales Museum, (Sd.) Acharya Olrloshanker Vallabb|l M. A. 

Bombay Curator, Archeological Section 

* • • 

1 have read from cover to cover “ Prachin Bharatvarsha ” 
by Dr. T. L. Shah. It is based on a close study of the Jaina, the 
Buddhist and the Vedic literatures, and of ancient coins and inscrip* 
tions. Jaina literature, which had hitherto not received full justice at 
the hands of historians, has been fully utilised by Dr. Shah. His 
judgments are always synthetic and the book contains things hitherto 
unknown. Jains should encourage his effort fully, because no other 
writer has paid so much attention to the study of Jaina literature. 

29th Aug. 1933 (Sd.) Prof. Keshsvlal HImstrain Kamdar 

Baroda of History, Baroda College 



[ 2 ] 

1 have read Dr. Shah’s synopsis of "Prachin Bharatvarsha’*. 
He intends to write a connected history of India from 900 B. C. 
to 100 A. D. in a homely style. He has boldly advanced several 
new theories and he has supplied full evidence in support of them. 
He has given a detailed account of the social, political, religions, 
geographic and economic condition of ancient India. He has not 
spared himself in the pursuit of his studies, and has based 
his conclusions on the evidence of coins, inscriptions and ancient 
manuscripts. His effort deserves encouragement from all quarters. 

9-9>1933 (Sd.) aovindbhai H. Desal B. A. LL. B. 

Baroda (Ex. Naib-Dewan) 

• ♦ * 

Dr. Shah’s effort to give a connected history of India from 
900 B. C. to 100 A. D. deserves encouragement from all quarters. 
His pamphlet is eloquent of the unremitting toil and irrepressible 
enthusiasm for his work- Most of us are quite ignorant of the 
real cultural glory of ancient India. Dr. Shah’s book is an admirable 
effort to supply this deficiency. 

He has put forth some new theories and has thus invited 
much criticism, argumentation and discussion. He has not failed 
to give as much evidence as possible for every theory. 

Such efforts are rare and deserve all possible encouragement. 

Bombay ( Sd. ) H. Q. Anlaria M. A. 

(Priscipal, S. N. D. T. Womeo’s University) 
* ♦ ♦ 

Your book presents quite a novel aspect of ancient history. I con- 
clude that you have not spared yourself in writing these volumes. 

Bombay Yours truly 

19-12-33 (Sd.) Krishflaial Mohanlal Zaverl M. A. LL.B. 

♦ * ♦ 

It was a great pleasure to go through the synopsis of Dr. 
Shah's "Prachin Bharatvarsha”. He has advanced new theories 
and he has given full evidence to prove them. Some of his con- 
clusions are revolutionary. For instance, he has stated that 

Sandrekotus was not another name for Chandragupta but for 
Ashok. I wish Dr. Shah all success in his enterprise. 

Lufaar St. Manbai Bldg. (Sd.) Motichand Qifdharial Kapadte 

Sombay, 8tb. Oct. 1933 B. A. LL. B., Solicitor 



I was delighted when I went through the S 3 aiopsi 8 of “Prachin 
Bharatvarsha.” I had been waiting long since, for an effort of this 
kind, and you can imagine my delight at the concretisation of my 
desire. Your book is sure to prove a stepping stone to the full and 
detailed study of Jaina literature and its contribution to the culture and 
civilization of India. I sincerely hope that Jains as well as non-Jains 
will lend support to such a book, because its aim is to reveal the 
glory, not merely of Jainism but that of ancient India as a whole. 

I admire you for your unremitting toil and irrepressible 
enthusiasm. 

Palanput, V. E. 1989 (Sd.) VallabhvlJsySuri 

♦ * # 

1 have received your synopsis of your “Prachin Bharatvarsha”. 

Going through it, I feel that you have not spared either effort or 
money in the preparation for this stupendous task. Few will be able 
to render as much service to India as you. Such books are few and 
far between, and the more such publications are made, the better. 

Please enter my name on the list of the customers of this book. 


Delhi ( Sd. ) Muni Darshanvljay 

4-10-1933 Kinari Bazar, Jain Dhamiashala. 

* if 

It gives me great pleasure to know, that you have collected 
material for compiling Encyclopaedia Jainica. I thank you for 
sending me the beginning sections of “ Prachin Bharatvarsha ", 
material for which you have glanced from the former, and which 
you intend to publish shortly. Your endeavour to write a connected 
history of ancient India based mainly on Jaina literature, is praise 
worthy. It is possible that your conclusions may differ from the 
conclusions of those writers who have relied on Buddhist and 
Vedic literature. On the whole, your effort is sure to bring a 
good result, and is therefore really praiseworthy. 

Fort Chambers, 6-10, Dean Lane Yours truly, 

Bombay. 22-12-1933 (Sd.) Vlshvanath P. Veldya 

Bar-at-Law 


* ♦ * . „ . 

1 have received with pleasure Dr. Shah’s synopsis of Prachin 

Bharatvarsha". A persual of it has convinced me, that the book 
will prove very useful and stimulating to all. 

16-11-1934 VlJayoWSuri 

t * * , 



A dose and constant study of problems connected with 
ancient India, by Dr. T. L. Shah, has resulted into such a unique 
achievement as “Pracbin Bharatvarsha” facts and theories in which 
are based on the evidence of ancient books, coins and inscriptions. 

The book is likely to give rise to argumentations, discussions 
and criticisms because it contains theories, quite opposite to those, 
which are generally accepted among scholars. 

The author has not spared himself in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and has gathered materials from various sources. This is admirable. 

Bombay, 18th. July, 1935 SanJ Vartanian 

* # * 

It was generally believed that the history of India began 
with the invasion of Alexander the Great, and that nothing could 
be known beyond that. Even Vincent Smith could not begin it 
earlier than that. Researches have, however, begun, and as a result 
the veil on the history of India as it was many centuries before 
Christ, is being slowly lifted. Dr. Jayaswal said some time ago 
in his presidential speech at the Oriental Conference. "To begin 
the history of India with the invasion of Alexander the Great is 
like presenting a headless body." 

Dr. Shah is one of those scholars who have not spared any 
eflort in unearthing the golden past of India. Few books in any 
language can stand comparison with his work which is the outcome 
of many years of constant application. He has given us a connected 
account of the history of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 
The book is sure to prove a great incentive to scholars and will 
go a great way in furthering research work in this direction. 

His theories are entirely new and therefore debatable no doubt. 
The very novelty is bound to give rise to a hot discussion culmi- 
nating in a new interest and more research work. The author, 
however, has never advanced any theories for which he could not 
put forth the solid evidence of coins, books and inscriptions. Such 
astounding theory, as that of establishing Ashok and Priyadarshin 
as different individuals, may not be accepted at once, but the author 
]uis not failed to pile evidence upon endence for proving his tbeorjr^ 



The qhronological list of events given at the end of the book 
is sure to prove very useful. One such list was prepared by Grant 
Duff; but that was years ago. This is more detailed. The book 
contains, moreover, a number of pictures, maps and illustrations- 
an added attraction. 

The book makes evident the author’s deep study of Jaina 
literature. At the same time he has not failed to supply evidence 
from other literatures which he has not studied any less than the 
former. His style is homely. 

Ahmedaba^, 28-7-35 Prajabandhu 

* ♦ ♦ 

The very hazard of publishing such a book, deserves encourage* 
ment and support from even those, who are not students of history. 
Interest of the general public in history is yet to be cultivated, 
and hence the author should be all the more congratulated upon 
his spirit of enterprise. 

The book presents a connected and synthetic view of ancient 
India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. It is a product of twenty- 
five years of persevering application to ancient books, coins and 
materials. How far the author is correct, in the picture he has 
painted, is a subject for experts, but the book as if challenges 
them to submit material contained by it to an acid test. 

The main aim of the author, is to put before us the fact, that 
Buddhism and Brahminism have been hitherto given undue im- 
portance at the cost of Jainism, the twenty-fourth Tirthankar 
of which constructed and formulated a new social and political order. 

At all places, the author has supplied as many pieces of evidence 
as he could. Copious footnotes, chronological lists and index have 
made the book worthy of the attention of scholars, while the homely 
style of the author has laid the material within the rich of all. 

The difficulties and setbacks which the author has experienced 
in the publication of this book, are enough to make his effort 
worthy of admiration. His new theories, his challenging attitude 
and his enthusiasm are really inspiring. 

Bombay, 14-8-35 


Janmabbttint 



16 ! 

Dr> Shah’s effort to shed new light in the abysmal darkness 
of Indian antiquity, deserves full credit and praise. It is an out* 
come of a constant labour for twenty-five years. 

Historians have hitherto said that Indian culture and civilization 
have their foundation mainly in Buddhism and Brahmanism. Dr. 
Shah has tried to prove that the major part of the credit goes 
to Jainism which preceded Buddhism and which is responsible for 
the formation of social and political order. According to him, 
Ashok and Priyadarshin were different individuals, and the 
inscriptions, which are ascribed to Ashok, a Buddhist, were really 
carved by Prij'adarshin a Jaina emperor. 

Such theories are debatable no doubt, but they deserve full 
attention from all concerned. 

The book will be enjoyed both by scholars and by general 
readers. It is written in a homely style. Every page gives vent 

to author’s spirit of self-reliance, patriotism, and deep-seated 
respect for ancient India. 

Bombay, 25-8-1935 Hindustan Prajaroitra 

* * 

Dr. Shah has written this book after a deep and intelligent study 
of ancient coins, books and inscriptions. He has rendered great service 
to all students of history, and especially to the Jaina community. 
Jainism, as he has proved, enjoyed paramount power in India at the 
time when Buddhism, Islam and Christianity did not even exist. 

One praiseworthy feature of the book is the maps of various 
countries and kingdoms. Another equally praiseworthy feature is 
the illustrations of ancient coins and other pictures, which are 
aptly designed to give us a panoramic view of ancient India as 
it really was. The picture of Saraswati, giving us an idea of the 
art of painting 20C0 years ago, deserves special attention. 

We congratulate Dr. Shah for bringing to light things which 
had hitherto been concealed in the womb of antiquity. 

BhavuagaT, 25th, August, 1935. Jlnli* 

« * « 

We welcome Dr. Shah’s effort to write the history of India -from 
900 B. C. to ,100 A. D. Looking to the application and the persevering 
exertion of the writer, the price fixed for the book is quite adequate, 
though the public might be inclined to consider it a bit high. 
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Dr. Shah has tried to present novel facts and theories based 
on the evidence of ancient coins, books and inscriptions. His 
theories are apt to strike one as revolutionary, but one’s doubts 
are sure to be silenced by arrays of evidence, piled in the book. 
The reader is also apt to think that Jainism is unduly highly 
represented in the book. He has then to remember that this 
book owes its esstence to the material gleaned and systematically 
arranged from "Encyclopaedia Jainica.” 

The book presents a new angle of vision into the cobwebs 
of Indian antiquity, and therefore deserves full study by all 
students of ancient history. Written with a view to incite more 
research work, the bock is invaluable and admirable. 

To avoid all misconstruing, the readers may go through the 
preface first, as the author has clearly stated his viewpoint there. 

Baroda, 9-9-1935 Nav-Oujarat 

♦ # ♦ 

Most of the modern books on Indian history are based on 
research work and conclusions arrived at, by foreign writers. It is 
high time that Indians themselves, should plunge themselves heart 
and soul in this affair, if they want to profit by the rich heritage 
left to them, by their wise and fore-seeing ancestors. It is more 
important for Jains to have a detailed knowledge about their 
ancestors and their customs, manners and civilization than to 
study minutely histories of countries like England, Ireland and 
others. Though it is very difficult to give a connected account 
of ancient India, yet all concerned will be glad to know that Dr. 
T. L. Shah has spiritedly entered upon the adventure of publishing 
a 2000 page book on the history of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 

None should work under the erroneous conception that the 
author has been partial towards Jainism. He has put forth evidence 
from all available ancient and modern books, the huge list of 
which, is given at the beginning of the book. He has begun his 
account from the time of the twenty-third Jaina Tirthankar, 
Parshvanath. By piling evidence upon evidence, the author has 
proved that in ancient India there were only two religions, namely 
Jainism and Brahmlnism, of which the former had paramount power. 
He has given a detailed account of the 16 kingdoms of those times. 
52 



He hat rapplied mapi about each, and all minute details connected 
^nth them. In fact he has given a panoramic picture of ancient 
India and his theories and concluiuons shed quite a new light on 
those times. The author has also proved that the Mahavir Era 
Was adopted by most of the dynasties and was much in vogue. 

Bombay. 28-9-1935 Bombay Samachar 

• ♦ * 

Scholars have, no doubt, made a deep study of material 
available in Buddhist and Vedic books and things. But none has, 
AS given Jaina literature its due. — a literature which can be 
of inestimable value in looking at ancient India with a true perspective. 

Dr. Shah is the first in the field to initiate and to make this 
(^ort Readers may feel that the whole book is tinged with Jainism; 
but none need be unduly uneasy on this account. He has opened 
a new angle of vision. The veracity of his conclusions may be 
established later on, but none can discount his originality and 
boldness on that account. 

His theories have given rise to hot discussions, debates and 
criticisms, and thus he has aroused and activated the interest of 
alL In order to avoid misunderstanding, the author has written a 
lucid preface, in which he has explained his view'point. 

The book is full of maps, pictures and other illustrations 
concerning those times. Specially noteworthy are the pictures of 
Ealpa-^ruma on the front page, and of Saraswati on the title 
page. All the pictures and maps have been fully explained in the 
book. The pictures at the top of every chapter arc very suggestive 
of the contents of that chapter. 

We generally believe that Jainism and kingship are tWngs 
incompatible. Dr. Shah has tried his level best to prove that most 
of the kings in andent India were Jains. 

He has advanced entirely different theories. In fact he has 
presented the other side of the shield. How far that side is 
correct is another question. But we should not forget that he is 
the first to present it. 

The book deserves full encouragement from kings, libraries 
and from all. It will prove useful to Jains as well as non-'Jains. 

Bombay, 22dd, Sept. 1935 
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The book sheds a new light on the geographical, social, 
political and economic conditions of those times. His theories and 
conclusions are entirely different from those of all that have pre- 
ceded him; but every page bristles with foot-notes in which he 
has supported them with ship-loads of evidence. His is the method 
which should be adopted while writing history. Various maps, 
nearly 400 pictures, and chronological lists of dynasties and events 
are special features. The reader is not unlikely to feel that the 
author has a partiality for Jainism; but then, he should remember 
that the book owes its existence to “Encyclopaedia Jainica”, 
gleanings from which form the present book. It is not improbable 
that a deep study of Jaina literature which has hitherto been 
generally ignored, may throw new light on the mazes of Indian 
antiquity. All readers are advised to go through the preface first, 
in order to understand the view-point of the author. 

We congratulate Dr. Shah upon his spirit of enterprise and 
his unremitting and selfless toil, and hope that they will not go 
unappreciated by the public. 

Baroda Pustakalsjr 

♦ * ♦ 

The author has made a deep study of all available material. 
Naturally he has given preference to Jaina literature which had 
been practically ignored by his predecessors. He has advanced 
marvellously novel theories. The whole book sheds a new search 
light on ancient Indian history. He has not failed to advance 
solid evidence, wherever he has differred from his predecessors. It 
deserves deep study by all students of history. Its homely style 
makes it interestingly readable to the general reader as well. It 
is full of maps and illustrations which are fully explained. 

We offer our congratulations to the author for his deep 
knowledge of the subject and hope that no library will be without it. 

Baroda Sahltvaksr 

♦ * • 

The book presents a connected history of ancient India from 
^0 B. C. to 100 A. D.; the most noteworthy feature of which is 
a chronological statement of events, that took place daring the 
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period stated above. It is fall of pictures and illustrations of cdlns 
and inscriptions and maps. The book is specially important from 
the viewpoint of research work, and presents good material to 
all interested in the subject. 

Bombay, 1-&~1936 Jain Prakuh 

« * • 

This volume consists of the accounts of the first four kings 
of the Maurya Dynasty, namely Chandragupta, Bindusar, Ashok 
and Friyadarshin. The author has presented ancient India in a 
new light. He has proved by advancing solid pieces of evidence 
that Jainism was the all-pervading and the most powerful religion 
in ancient India. So different is the outlook of the author, that 
the readers ate likely to be struck much with surprise at it. The 
information supplied in the book is interesting and though there 
may be a difference of opinion as to the truth of his theories, yet 
the utility of the book is beyond question. Full information to- 
gether with illustrations is given about ancient coins. 

Baroda, 30-9-1636 Nav>Qa]arat 

* « * 

Looking to the books on the history of ancient India, one 
^nnot help feeling, that Jaina literature has been almost neglected. 
Even Mr. Wells has not written anything about Mahavir, not to 
talk of anything else. 

All students of history will be glad to know, that one stupen- 
dous effort of this kind has been made by Dr. T. L. Shah, a 
scholar who has devoted twenty-five consecutive years to the 
study of all available material. 

It supplies an exhaustive study of coins and religious signs 
of those times. It contains very suggestive pictures. 

The author has put forth, what one might be constrained to 
say, rather startling theories. For instance, he has stated that 
Gautam Buddha was at first a Jain, and hence Buddhism owes 
its origin to Jainism. He has explained coins and signs upon 
them in altogether a different light, and has proved that most of 
them belong to Jainism. Such signs of the Mauryas as horse and 
the other like Swastika, Dharmachakra, Indradbvaja, Sun and 



Moon^ Chaitya and others he has ascribed to Jainism. He has 
very strongly and boldly stated that Ashok and Priyadarshin 
were different individuals. 

But it is no small tribute to him to note that he has piled 
evidence upon evidence to support his theories. There is ho cate- 
gorical statement in the book which he has not loaded with heaps 
of evidence based on coins, inscriptions and ancient books. 

In fact the book is a great attempt to give a correct picture 
of India as it was twenty-five hundred years ago. We congratulate 
Dr. Shah upon his marvellous effort and courage and hope that 
his services will be appreciated by all. 

Bombay, 3Cth. May, 1936 Bombay Samachar 

* « * 

I'rachin Bharatvarsha Part II by Dr. T. L. Shah, Baroda 
Published by Shashikant & Co. Raopura, Baroda, Pages 412+11 
+15+16+8; cloth bound. Price Rs. 7/8 (1936). 

The first part of this remarkable work — because of a man of 
medicine delving deep into the Ancient History of India— has 
already been noticed. This substantial volume of five hundred 
pages deals with numismatics-old coins, i. e. coins current in ancient 
India. In addition, the period covered by the Maurya dynasty 
and the onslaughts of foreigners-Yavanas-have been handled with 
the precision of a scientist. The indexes are very useful and 
furnish a key to the varied contents of the volume. 

Modern Review, 9, *3d. 

>1, * if 

The book is a unique adventure. The scholarship, the inform- 
ation, the material and the zeal of the author are praiseworthy. 
He has not spared himself in the pursuit of his work. He has 
defended his theories with enthusiasm of a pleader. 

The author has tried to prove that, many things that are 
attributed to Buddhism, really belong to Jainism. Hence he has 
invited much debate and criticism. For instance, he has tried his 
utmost to establish that all the Maurya kings except Ashok were 
Jains; that Sandrekotes is not the Greek name of Chandragupta 
bat of Ashok ( Chandashok ) ; that Priyadarshin is altogether a 



different individual from Aahok; that the inscriptions ascribed to 
Ashok really belong to Priyadarshin who was a Jain etc. etc. 

Be it as it may, one thing is clear, that things, which are 
at present, considered to be remains of Buddhism purely, may 
really be a heterogenous mixture of Buddhist and Jaina remains, 
and that the things ascribed to Jainism, at presents, form only a 
part of what originally belonged to it. Jainism must also have had its 
period of boom, like Buddhism and Brahminism. We hope that the 
aspirations of Dr. Shah may be fulfilled. If scholars begin to 
reinvestigate all the available material in the light of this book, another 
link in the broken chain of ancient history is sure to be supplied. 

Karachi, March, 193? "Unnl” 

« « » 

"Prachin Bharatvarsha * — Part I, by Dr. T. L. Shah, L. M. & S., 
Baroda. : — ^Years ago, public attention was attracted by Dr. Shah, 
who undertook to compile ‘'Encyclopaedia Jainica” on a gigantic 
scale. The plan had to be postponed on account of want of 
proper encouragement and help. This, however, could not prevent 
him from continuing his application to ancient books and other 
materials, as a result of which we have this volume. The present 
book will convince the reader that Dr. Shah, though a doctor 
by degree, is a painstaking student of ancient Indian History and 
culture, and that he has dived deep into that ocean. He has 
mads a formidable attempt in this book to prove, that many 
theories hitherto universally accepted by all historians, are 
entirely wrong. 

Little definite is known about Chandragupta, and whatever 
little information we have, is based on Greek history. Dr, Shah 
has put forth the theory, that Chandragupta and Sandrekotes 
are different individuals, and this theory deserves full consideration 
from experts. 

There was a time, when we hesitated to stretch our ancient 
history to a period, much more older than the time, of the invasion 
of Alexander the Great over India. The Mohan-ja-dero excava* 
tions, however, have widened our outloc^k and put before us long 
^atas of antiquity, the end of which we fix up, with the time of 



the Vedai, If Dr. Shah’s conclusions and theories prove correct, 
the major part of our ancient history shall have to be re*written. 
This is the reason why we appeal to all interested in ancient 
history to submit his conclusions and theories to a searching 
analysis with the object of gleaning out truth from them. Let us 
hope that the second volnme of this highly praiseworthy effort 
may see the light of the day as soon as possible. 

Ahmedabad ( Sd. ) HIralal T. Parikh B. A. 

(Buddhiptakash, Jan.~Marcb, 1937) 

* « « 

This is the third volume of “ Prachin Bharatvarsh ” by 
Dr. T. L. Shah. 

Though a medical man by profession, Dr. Shah is a deep and 
persevering student of ancient Indian history. These volumes which 
deal with ancient India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. are the ripe 
and rich fruits of his constant application for last twenty five years. 

Rare as such efforts are in oar country, where the writers 
get little support and encouragement from the public and from 
various institutions as they do in the west, Dr. Shah's achieve- 
ment deserves full credit and support from all interested in the 
glory of ancient India, which is revealed in its true form, by 
the Doctor, 

The book is full of theories and conclusions which will shock 
and disillusion even experts on many a point of antique interest. 
The author, however, has put forth all available evidence, based 
on such reliable sources like ancient manuscripts, coins and 
inscriptions. 

Bombar. 10-7-37 Jay-bh»nit 

♦ * * 

Dr. T. L. Shah has rendered signal service to Mother India 
by writing *' Prachin Bharatvarsha.” His treatment of the material 
is entirely novel, and he has not spared himself in the pursuit of 
his studies. It deserves due encouragement from all quarters. 

Ahmedabad ( Sd. ) Bhocilal Cbhotalal Sutaria 

30-8-37 president, Maskati Cloth Market 



Dr. T. L. Shah read oat to me a few chaptert of hii Ancient 
Indian History. The great merit of the book seems to me to 
consist in his careful handling of meterials coming from anthoritative 
Jaina sources. He has laboured much in elucidating our past history 
and his conclusions mostly run counter to the accepted theories. 
Nevertheless, his new theories will stimulate further discussions 
and reserch, from which we may gain much good. 

Orientel Institute, ( Sd. ) B. Bbattacharys Pb. D« 

Baroda Director 

* * « 

1 read with interest the synopsis prepared by Dr. Shah of 
his gigantic work on Ancient Indian History. From this, I believe 
that his work will prove very useful and interesting. Many new 
points are introduced by him and though agreement on these is 
not always possible, yet they show the great energy and vast 
reaxling of the author. I am sure, it will be most welcome to all 
indologist. 


Wilson College, Bombay 


(Sd-) Prut- H. D. Velankar A, 




